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TEN FRAGMENTS OF STONE INSCRIPTIONS AND 
A CLAY SEAL FROM VALA 
By 

D. B. DISKALKAK, M. A. 

AmoriK the rtntiquities obtained by excavating, about 25 years 
back, the ruins of ancient Valabhl, the capital of the well known 
Maitraka rulers in Kathiawad, there were found ten pieces of 
atone inscriptions and a clay seal which are published below for 
the first time. Like the copper plates found from the same ruins at 
the same time and published by me (J.B.B.R.A.S. N. S. VoL IPt. I 
pp. 13-64 ), the present objects of antiquarian interest have also 
escaped attention of scholars for so many years. ^ Of the ten 
pieces four have been lying in the Watson Museum, Rajkot, four 
in the State Museum at Vala ( which is situated on the site of old 
Valabhl ) and the remaining two are in the possession of the 
Thakur Saheb of Vala. The inscribed pieces in the Watson 
Museum were presented by the Thakur Saheb along with many 
other antiquities at present preserved in the Watson Museum. 
Nothing is known of the whereabouts of the original seal said 
to bo of baked clay and found in Vala. My note on it is based 
on an impression of it on lac taken several years ago and preserv- 
ed in the Watson Museum. Impressions of eight of the pieces 
of stone inscriptions are preserved in the Watson Museum. I had 
recently an opportunity of personally examining all these pieces. 

These ten pieces are of ten different inscriptions. This is seen 
not only from the different forms of characters used in them but 
also from the different sizes of the letters and from the different 
kinds of stone slabs used for them. For the thickness of the slabs 
and the quality of the stone are found to be different in every case. 

These pieces of inscriptions in their present condition defy all 
att empts to elicit any interesting information from them. So me 

' The present paper prepared along with the one on the copperplates had 
f^inained unpublished so far. 
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fragments represent the beginnings and others the ends of the lines 
of writing. But these inscriptions as they are, are useful in a 
way to prove to us the existence of a number of stone inscriptions 
in Kathiawad during the Valabhl period. One is always at a 
loss to understand why no stone inscriptions ' other than on cop- 
per plates are found of the peaceful and prosperous Valabhl 
period extending for about 280 years from about 490 to 770 A. C. 
when quite a large number of copper plates not less than 100 of 
the period are discovered. Though none of the pieces we are 
describing gives us the name of a Valabhl ruler there is no doubt 
that all of them belonged to the Valabhl period and were des- 
troyed along with the city, Valabhl, where they were lying 
buried until discovered recently. We have thus reason to sup- 
pose that inscriptions on stone did exist in the period though not 
in such a large number as the inscriptions on plates. 

The importance of these inscriptions lies, however, more in 
their being excellent specimens of the characters used in the 
period in Kathiawad on stone inscriptions. They show us a good 
many paleographical peculiarities. They are also interesting in 
BO far as they show how the characters used in the copper plate 
inscriptions and in the stone inscriptions of the Valabhl period 
were distinctly different. 

The characters in the pieces described below are those which 
are generally called Kutila characters. A fairly exhaustive list 
of inscriptions engrved in such characters is given by R. B. 
Gaurishankar Ojha on p. 63 of his Hindi book called ‘ The Paleo- 
graphy of India ' * The characters in our inscriptions closely 
resemble those in the Vasantgadh inscription^ of Varmalata of 
V. S. 682 and with the Udaipur inscription^ of Aparajita of V. S. 
718. They are very neatly and beautifully engraved in perfect 
straight lines, after the surface of the slab was finely polished. 
Their orthographical peculiarities, which are many and interest- 
ing, are mentioned below in the introductory note of each inscrip- 

* The only exception to this statement is the BSnkodi stone inscription 
which is attributed to Guhaseua of the Maitraka family. See Prakrit and 
Sanskrit Inscriptions of Kathiawad p. 30. It can, however, be doubted if this 
inscription belongs to the king. Only one more inscription engraved on an 
earthen jar dated G.S. 247 is found of the period. See Jnd. Ant. Vol. XIV, p.75, 

* See also Fleet’s Oupta Inscriptions p, 201. 

2 Epi. Ind. Vol. IX, p. 190. 

* Epi. Ind. Vol. IV, p. 31. 
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tion. All the records are in Sanskrit poetry used in various metres, 
which are some times given in the footnotes. Even the portion 
of the seal is in Sanskrit poetry* 

( 1 ) 

This piece, broken in an irregular way, measures about 7" 
by The left hand portion of the stone measuring 1^- inches 

is blank at the beginning of the inscribed lines. This shows that 
the fragment represents the beginnings of the lines of writing. 
The first letter of the first line is illegible. The portion at the 
beginning of the last three lines is broken and lost. The ins- 
cribed portion contains eight lines of writing in beautiful letters 
whose average height is and breadth j". The ornamental 
scroll below the line we have marked eight shows that it is the 
last line of the record. 

As regards, orthography the following points may be noted . — 
A consonant immediately following and preceding r is doubled. 
Instances of the first kind are ( 1. 4 ) ( 1. 6 ) and of 

the second kind ^ ( 1. 1 ) and (1. 5 ). B preceding a 

conjunct consonant is engraved below the line as in cl* ( 1. 4 ) and 
( 1. 6 ) and not above the line as is generally the case. The 
letter y at the end of a conjunct consonant is very elaborately 
drawn and is stretched to the left hand to a considerable distance, 
even beyond the neighbouring letter. There are two forms of the 
medial i. In one case its stroke, after being turned to the left is 
stretched downwards in a perpendicular direction as in \k (1. 4). 
1% and TH** ( 1. 6 ) and m ( 1 . 7 ) while in the other case it is drawn 


in a horizontal direction as in Tf and Par ( I. 1 ) and (1. 6 ). 
The medial a is also expressed in two ways : — by a stroke to the 
right hand stretched a little downwards and by a stroke upon the 
letter stretching to the north-east. The first way is common. The 
only instance of the other is in the case of qr in ^rar ( 1. 5 ). The 
left hand portion of the letter A; in ^ ( 1, 4 ) is expressed by a 
simple stroke and not by a left hand loop as in ( I. 6 ). 

Text- 1 


2 

3 

4 I 

5 TTTfT II ( 3T 

6 ( ^ ) 


Metre SragdherS. > Hatboddh^ts, 
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I 

8 

( 2 ) 

This piece is broken on all ifcs sides and measures i" by 3^'. 
It contains five lines of writing. The average height of the letters 
is I and the breadth of an inch. 

As regards orihogrophy in the case of y at the end of a con- 
junct consonant the same remarks as are made in the preceding 
section are applicable here. Similarly r in ST ( 1. 4 ) is stretched 
too long to the left. The medial i is written both ways as in the 
first piece. The left hand portion of /c in ^ ( 1. 3 ) is like that in 
( 1. 4 ) of the first piece. 

Text^ 1 ( T ? ^ ? ) 

2 JTt 

o 

4 

5 

(3) 

In this piece, measuring 3J' in height and 3;^'' in breadth, 
there are four lines of writing. The fifth line is entirely obliter- 
ated, only the sign of the medial i is visible on the stone. The 
size of the letters is almost the same as of the letters in the pre- 
ceding piece. 

As regards orthography it is to be noted that both the wayo are 
seen here, as in the first piece, of expressing the medial i. So 
also two forms of of a nature just opposite of that in i are to be 
seen in IT ( 1. 1 ) and T% ( 1. 3 ). The consonant immediately fol- 
lowing r is doubled. ( 11., and 3 ). R immediately preceding a 
consonant is engraved both above and below the line, the former 
in ^ ( 1. 1 ) and the latter in ff ( 1. 3 ). 

Text- 1 ( ^ 

2 ^^ 5 ?^ 

3 ( ^ m) 

4 

(4) 

This is a small piece measuring 2^' by 2^' and containing 
only three lines of writing. The letters have become rather iijdis- 
tinct, their average size is by 
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The only point of orthographical interest that requires to be 
noted is the sign for the medial e. In % ( 1. 3 ) the stroke meant 
for that vowel is first raised in a perpendicular direction just 

above the letter ; then getting a curve it is turned down a little 
and afterwards stretched long in the north east direction. This 
form is to be distinguished from another form of the same vowel 
used in the first and the third pieces. 

Text- 1 

2 ^ JT 

8 ( ^ 7 

(5) 

This piece broken irregularly measures about 414 ' in height 
and 4" in breadth. It contains six lines of writing. The letters 
though beautifully engraved in perfect straight lines are not all 
of a uniform siz.e. The size of a letter is generally ^ by ^ of an 
inch. The ends of the letters are more pointed in this and in the 
following inscription than in any of the other inscriptions. 

As regards orthography, a point of great importance is that 
three forms of the letter y are to be seen here • one having a loop 
to the left separated from the stem of the letter, the other not 
separated in that w ay, and the third containing no loop at all, 
but a mere perpendicular stroke as found in very old forms of 
the letter. The first form is used in 11. 1, 3 and 5, the second 
only in 1. 1 and third only in 1. 4, The two forms of the 
medial vowel a, described in the first note are to be found in this 
inscription also ; one of a stroke in front of the letter is very 
common and the other having a stroke above the line, stretched 
in the north-eastern direction, as in *T[(1. 2). Similarly two 
forms of the vowel i are seen. But in the case of the form which 
used to be expressed by a horizontal stroke it is here found to be 
stretched a little upwards, e. g. in m ( 1. 1 ), 1 % ( 1. 2 ), m ( 1. 3 ) fl 
(1. 3 ) and ra ( 1. 4 ). The initial u used in line 3 deserves to be 
noted. Two forms of the medial e are used * one is made by a 
stroke above the letter like a niatra ( as is used in the preceding 
inscription), and the other by a horizontal stroke turned to the 
left of the letter. The former form is used in ( 11. 3, 4 and 5, and 
the latter in ^ ( 1. 1 ), & ( 1. 2 ) and ( 1. 4 ). Two forms of the 
letter th are observable •* One used in 11. 1 and 2 and the othei* 
iu 4 ( in ). This latter form looking like modern 9 is alsp 
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used in 1. 4 of the following inscription ( in w) ; while the for- 
mer form is seen used also in inscriptions Nos. 7 and 8. 

The word meaning the Buddha, coming in the 1st line 

of this inscription shows that it is a Buddhist inscription. 

Text- 1 t| f 

2 ^TT%HTT: ? ] 

o W 

4 

5 [-?Tf ]?r?TR \ >— ? 

G ^ TTR?]-- 

( 6 ) 

This is the largest piece of the whole collection. It is bro* 
ken on all the three sides except the right hand one. The inscribed 
portion consisting of seven lines measures 6" by 6|". The average 
size of a letter is slightly larger than ^ by ^ of an inch. 

The following orthographical points may be noted : — A con- 
sonant following r is doubled as in ( 1. 1 ), (1. 4) and 

(?)(1. 6). Similarly a conjunct consonant having r as its 
second member is doubled as in .^r ( 1. 2 ) and TR ( 1. 3 ). The repha 

is engraved below the line twice in 11. I and 4 and above the line 
once in L 7. The medial a is expressed by the right hand stroke 
only. Both forms of the vowel i and c, as shown elsewhere are 
found used here. In the form i used above the line two ways are 
observable ; in one, the stroke is stretched to the left and in the 
other it is turned back again in a parallel line to touch the 
letter as in TH ( 1. 2 ) ( 1. 5 ), ( 1. 6 ). The initial u is used 

in 3‘lfn‘in' ( 1. 3 ). The guttural nasal instead of anusmra is used 
in the word ( 1. 4 ) is wrongly engraved for esT in 

( 1. 6 ). The letter d in the conjunct consonant ( 1. 5 ) 
shows a curious form. Similarly the vowel o in the letters 
and cTt ( 1. 5 ) expressed by strokes to the light and left of the 
letter requires to be specially marked. One of the two strokes 
meant for u in the letter ( 1. 7 ), instead of being marked on the 
right side is marked to the left. The letter y at the end of a oon- 
juot consonant is, as described above in the first note stretched 
too long to the left. It, moreover, shows two forms, in one it is 
rounded and in the other it is pointed. The stroke for r as the 
second member of a conjunct consonant is stretched still. further 
I Jdetre Anu^tubh. ^,2 Metre BragdharS Metre SSrdnlvikri^hii 
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to the left. Instead of running straight to the left it is in two 
cases 1. 2 and 1. 5 ) raised upwards a little ; in these in- 
stances it is not very long. Two forms of the letter k are seen 
here as in the first piece : one having a loop in its left hand 
portion and the other without the loop. The latter form which is 
very old, is generally used in this inscription. Both forms are 
seen in the word ( 1. 1 ). 

2 ^^nrrfrrrr n 

P) tx^jj 

5 w II 

G (fj-t ) i 

7 qR^TF^jr^t ( ? ) 

(7) 

This piece measures about 3 f inches by 3 inches. It contains 
five lines of writing. The average size of the letters is F' by -g" 


About its orthographu nothing special is to be noted. 

Text - 1 ^ ? ) 

2 



4 ^T^Rmxi ^^(^7 ) 

5... " ^^xxf^ 


( 8 ) 

This is the smallest piece] of the whole lot containing but 
a few letters of two lines. It measures about 2|" by 2^". The 
letters are slightly larger than those in the preceding piece. 

About the orthography one important point deserves to be 
noted. In copper plates, we frequently find the use of the signs 
for jihvdmultya and vpadhmaniya, but very -rarely in stone ins- 
criptions. In the present piece, however, the sign for upadh- 
manlya is used before qr in the first line instead ot the usarga. 

Text- 1 g-Ff... ? 

2 

' Metr» SragdharS. S, * Metre SSrdulavikridita. ® Metre AryS. 

• Metre Upajati. * Read i%i%. 

* The anusvUra which properly ought to be upon is wrongly placed on q'^ 
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(9) 

This piece measures 4 J" by 3" and contains six lines of writ- 
ing. It is broken on all its sides. 

The orthography does not call for any special remarks. 

Text- 1 srT(?) 

2 ^ ^ 

3 

4 n ^ )f 

5 ? ) j ^ 

6 ^T*.. 

( 10 ) 

This piece measures 7^" by 3\" and contains three lines of 

writing. It is broken on its upper and left hand sides ; the lower 
and right hand sides have much blank space after the inscribed 
portion is finished. The inscription ends with the third line in 
this piece as it ends with the word wlrich is moreover follow* 
ed by ornamentation figures and the blank space after them. 
The letters are much effaced. 

Nothing is to be noted with regard to the orthography except 
the initial letter i ( 1. 3 ), the lower point of which has given 
place to a sign which resembles exactly the modern sign of 
interrogation. 

Text - 1 f Sr ) 

2 ( 2 ) cRT 

3 i| II 

The Seal 

TJiis is only a fragment of a baked clay seal, which must have 
been of an unsually large size. The piece with us broken irre- 
gularly measures 4 by 2,^^ inches, crossways. The average size 
of the letters, which are of a rounded form, measure about ^ by^ 
of an inch. The letters are very beatifully engraved, and are 
similar to the letters engraved on the stone pieces described above. 
Nothing can be made out from the letters though there are five 
lines of writing visible. 

Text - 1 

2 STTJT^r] 

3 irormsfr =tt 

4 ] 

5 


Bead > 










VANCHESVA-RA^ ALIAS EUTTI KAVI AND HIS CONTACT 
WITH THE PATVARDHAN SARDARS OF THE 
SOUTEERN MARATHA COUNTRY 
By 

R K. Gode, M. a. 

Aufreobt * refers to Vafichesvara, the great commentator of 
the Bhattacintamavi * as follows 

“ of (Tanjore) Son of Narasirhha, 

grandson of Vanchanatha ( Mahisasaiaka)^ wrote about 1800? 
Hiranyakeiisutravyakhija ^ 

Aufreobt records three Mss. of the Hiranyakesisutravyakhya but 
no Ms. of the Bhattacintaimni or other works of our author. In 
the introductory verses of this work Vanchesvara states that he 
composed the following works :— ( 1 ) ( 2 ) 

%%g^5qrr^qT, ( 3 ) ^f%5=(TTJTTSt. ( 4 ) «rr^r%?^nTTOT, ( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

The writer of the Introduction to the Bhaitacintamani states 
that Vanchesvara composed the following works •* — ( 1 ) T 5 ’foq'%r^- 
5(2) ; ( 3 ) ; ( 4 ) cT^g:. 

SCTTWr. 

* Cata, Catalogorum, I, 561. 

* Edited by M. M, Venkatasubrahmanya Shastri, Law Journal Press, 
Madras, 1934. Vide my critical review of this edition in the Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Institute, Vol. XVII, 1936, pp. 400-405, where I have 
recorded an alphabetical list of works and authors mentioned in the Bhatfa- 
cintUmani, This edition is based on a single Ms of the commentary in the 
possession of MahSmahopadhySya Venkata Subrahmanya Shastri of Madras) 
( died 1918 ), who was the son of the daughter of Vanchesvara, the author of 
the Bhaff acini amani. 

3 Vide B. O. B. Institute Ms No. 148a of 1866-68 — 

* Cat, Catalo., I, 76(j — comm, by Vsfiche- 
svara “ composed about 1806 — Khn 10, Burnell 2P, BlThler 553.— Burnell 
describes the Ms cfthis commentary as {ollo\Ys:-**IIiranyake6tslliravyakhy(ina 
by Ho^anikarpStaka — Vgfiohe^vara of Sahajlndrapura ( or Tanjore ) written 
about 1800 A. D. The author belonged to a Canarese (? Mysore) family 
settled in South India This seems a very excellent commentary, con- 
sidering the state of learning at the time It was composed. ” 

[ Annals, B. O. B. 1. ] 
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These titles of works ascribed to our author show him to be 
a voluminous writer. Kutti Sastri or Kutti Kavi ' was the 
popular name of Vahchesvara. He travelled far and wide from 
Benares to Ramesvaram. Several pass-ports ^ were issued to him 
by M, Elphinstone and other officers between A. D. 1816 and 1824. 
Kutti Kavi was descended ^ from Govinda Dlksita, the well- 
known minister of Acyutadevaraya of Vijayanagar ( 1529-1542 ). 
According to the Genealogy recorded in the edition of the Bhatta- 
cintamani Kutti Kavi ( = Varichesvara ) was born in A. D. 1780 
and died in 1860 evidently at an advanced age of about 80 years. 

> Vide Appendix VI to the Madras Edition of the lihatUcintSmani 
— ^This is a letter dated lUh February 1S,\S to Vedainupti Kutty SSstry by 
Sri KpsnarSja Wodaiyar. 

2 Ibid, Appendices I, 11, III, IV, and V dated, 26th November 'JSIG, 8th 
October 1SJ8, 25th September 1822^ 24th January J824, and 31st January 1824^ 
These pass-ports show the facilities offered to Kutti Kavi during his pil- 
grimage to Ramesvaram to ensure a safe and comfortable journey. 

3 Vide p. 20 of Introduction to Bhattacintamani. The Genealogy record- 
ed here is as follows : — 

Oovinda Dik^ita ( Between C. 1515 and 1605 A. D. ) 


1 

Y ajfianarayana Dlksita 
(author of 
and ) 

, 1 

Venkate^vara makhl 
(author of 
and other works ) 

1 

i 

I 

1 

daughter 

1 

1 

Ayyavarumakhi 

1 

Lak§m%pati 

1 

Tirumalaviakhi 

1 

daughter 

1 

Vnnehe^vara 
( C 1690-1760 A. D. ) 

( author of ) 

1 

Mddhava 

1 

Naraaifnha 

1 

Vaflche^varayajvan 
( 1780-1860 A, D. ) 

1 

ST5mi4Sstri 

1 , 

NarasiriihaBastri 

i 

daughter 


( died 1913 ) 

KSmSksi 

1 



Venkata Subba. SSstri 



( 1864-1928 A. B . ) 
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If these dates are correct he must have been about 36 years old 
when the British Resident at Poona ( M. Elphinstone ) issued to 
him a pass-port on 26th November 1816 permitting him to pass 
without molestation to Ramesvaram. This pass-port is histori- 
cally important as it enables us to know for the first time the 
contact of Kutti Kavi with the Pafcvardhan Sardars of the South- 
ern Maratha Country. This pass-port bears No. 292 of the 
Poona Residency and mentions the bearer as in the Service of 
Madhow Row Purahuram Patwardhun. It allows the bearer to 
carry with him a Dooly, a camel, six Tuttoos, five armed men 
and five followers. Pandit Aryasvaml informs * us that this 
and other pass-ports were issued to Kutti Kavi while he was 
returning from Benares and during his halt at Poona, Dharwar 
and also at the village Cinchini, where he was honoured by 
Madhavrao Parashuram Patvardhan. He stayed with the Pat- 
vardhans upto 1818 and then started for Mysore. This infor- 
mation is corroborated not by the BhUUacintamarii but by the 
Hiranyakeii ^raiUasutravyakhya ^ which was composed in res- 
ponse to a request from the ministers of the Patvardhans as stated 
by him in verses ^ 12 to 22 at the beginning of the Hirartyakeii- 

^ Introduction to Bhattacintamani, p. 16. 

2 The Govt. Mss Library has a fine copy of this work. It is No. iCo/ 
1866-6S, It was prepared on JSrd April JSiil by a copyist of the name Vyankaji 
NSrayapia GhalsSsi who calls himself Karhadkar and who states that be 
copied by order of “ Meherban Bular Saheb ” who is identical with Dr. G. 
EUhler vide, folios 46» ( or ini’ 

flHIFr: 1 JTmiUn 

311^ JlfTSflsi sf JlNr ffJfR 3TR. ” ]. On folio 39» ( or 305a ) 

we have the endorsement which reads StHcT 

?RR 31%. R is clear, therefore, that the original Ms of the comment- 
ary belonged to one Sakho Anant Limaye. His identity with a minister of 
the Patvardhan Sardars would be discussed in this paper on the strength of 
evidence furnished by the above commentary. 

* These verses read as follows : — 

H li 
ti i » H 

( continued on next page ) 
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irautasutravyakhya. He informs us that he came into contact 
with the Patvardhan Sardars on his way to Benares for pilgri- 
mage ' ( V. 12 ). On account of this association he has thought 
it advisable to record the genealogy ^ of these Sardars who be- 
long to the Cittapamna caste and whose first great ancestor was 
known by the name Hart ( v. 13 ). He obtained the glory of 

qi JTOI^ ^ I 

5^1 w: |i i'- ii 

f?r: II II 

1 

3 2^1 II II 

rifjifi: ?r i 

S4THi TTH^'iini-’-c gg: || i v* || 

?r^J|H5Ti JTfT^g^HF ^cr^qi<Ti: IM<: II 
?Pt?TR^tfii%jri=5n«Ti jrnrrm: 1 

o o 

^’TFOTif^Ti 5ipi n«Tn%i: in<, 11 

n ^0 |i 

(^ReSi lU? II 

2^1 1 

II i| 

* In the Tahjore Mss Catalogue, IV, 1929, p. 1684 where the Ms of this 
commentary is described we have the words ** for “ 

the correct reading. Evidently the copyist was not aware of the surname 
current in the Deccan. 

1 While Kutti Kavi states that his contact with the Fatvardhans came 
about on his way to Benares, Pandit Aryasvami states that this contact took 
place on Ku^ti Kavi’s return journey from Benares 

Run RrgRTIR R^HnR RSIR: STf^rmi^: — P- 16 of Intro, to 

BhUttacintamani, ) 

A This genealogy appears to be correct. Vide Mahnm^tru JflUnakoia by 
Ketkar, Vol. XIII. (^. P. 8^). 
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Kingship by the grace of god Ganeia ’ and had an illustrious 
son by name Eaniacandra ^ ( v. 14 ). He obtained unparalleled 
princely glory from the Sovereij^n. He had a son with a highly 
religious mind called Parasurama ' ( v. 15 ). He protected his 
kingdom like King Dasaratha of old — a kingdom which extended 
from the river 1 iigabhadra to the river Godd and was conquered 
by his valour ( v. IG ). He has four sons renowned in all qua- 
rters. Prince Ramacandra endowed with all good qualities is 
the first of them ( v. 17 ). His brother is Hari, who is devoted tc 
the worship of Gods and Brahmanas, His brother is Mahadeva 
byname. He is noted for his kindness to all beings (v. 18). 
His brother's name is Ganapati, who is very much praised ( by 
the people ) and who has, as his ministers, many highly moral 
and religious personages { v. 19 ) like Sakharam and others. This 
Sakharam is a Brahman of Kapi golra ^ and surnamed Limaye and 
is equally religious like the other minister of the name Jog v. 20/ 
He belongs to the Sahjasadha Sutra and is devoted to duties ul 
accordance with ^ru(i and SntTti It was his wish, “ I should 
write a commentary on the Sutra ( Hiranyukesisufra ) following 
the Vedabhasya and easy to understand. In accordance with this 
wish I have gladly undertaken to write this commentary but 
where am I a person of small intellect as compared with the 
Sutra, which has come directly from the mouth of the sage 
( muni ) " ? ( vs. 21-22 ). 

In view of the details furnished by Kutti Kavi in the fore- 
going verses it is clear that the credit of the composition of the 
commentary on the HiravyakesisTilra must go to a great extent to 
Mr, Sakharam Limaye, the minister (amatya) of Mahadevabhaita 
Patvardhan as it was at his request that our author commenced 

* Vide p, 1 of ( composed by lialkrithna Marihar Patvar- 

dhan Arabekar ) Ed. by V. V. Khare, Poona 1909 — The family deity of the 
Patvardhan Sardars is Ganesa of the place Pule in the Ratnagiri Pistri 
of the Bombay Presidency— “ 

'' 

® Died in A. D. 1749 ( Vide Maha, Jnanakosa, XIII-^ p. 84 ). 

5 Parashuramahhau Patvardhan — Born, A. D. 1739, Died A. D. 1799. 
Vide p. 507 of Madhyaxjuglna Caritrakosa by Chitrava Shastri, Poona, 1937. 
Here a detailed account of his life and exploits is recorded witu dates. 

* The GotrSvali of Citpavan Brahmans in the Mabarastra mentions Kap’. 
as the goira of the Limaye families* 
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the composition of this work. We must now examine the date 
of composition of this commentary. 

According to Burnell ’ this commentary was “ written about 
1800 A. D. Aufrecht also repeats this statement about the 
date of this commentary. Burneirs statement is, however, 
wrong as it is directly contradicted by the date of commencement 
of the work recorded in verse 31 by Kutti Kavi himself. This 
date corresponds to A, D. 1816 ( Saka 1738 The question now 
arises J What period of time was required by our author to com- 
plete this voluminous commentary on the Hii'anyakeiisutra and 
in what year it was completed fay him ? This question can be 
answered on the strength of the following extract on folio 43'’ 
( 266 ^ serially ) of Ms No. 16 of 1866-68 of this commentary ^ — 

ll ? ii 

T%mffr |i ^ ii 

?vsHo 

m II ” 


1 Cata. of Tanjore Afss, Part J, 1879, p. 21. Burnell gives extracts from 
the beginning and end of the Ms described by him. In these extracts we do 
not find the verse containing the year in which the composition of the com- 
mentary was begun by Kutti Kavi. This verse as recorded in the B. O, R. I. 
Ms No. 16 of 1866-68 reads as follows : — 

“ f 'll: i 

II II ” 

The chronogram sns’, 3TT%, gives us Sake 1738 = A. D. JH16 as the year 

in whioh» Ku^ti Kavi states, he began the composition of the commentary. 
This date is in harmony with the date of the pass-port given to Ku^ti Kavi 
by M. Klphinstone, the British resident at Poona on 26th November 1816. In 
this pasf-port Kutti Kavi is stated to be in the service of MahKdevabhatta 
Patvardhan, the son of Farashurambhau Fatvardhan. 

2 Cata. Catalo. I, 766. 

2 In the Tanjore Catalogue^ Vol. IV, 1929, p. 1687 the correct date of the 
oommenoement of the commentary represented by the chronogram ** 

is mentioned and the discrepancy of this date with the date given 
by Burnell has been also mentioned. No reference has, however, been re- 
corded in this description to the date of completion ( A. D. 1828 ) of the oom- 
nientary found recorded in B. 0. R* 1. Ms No« 16 of 1866-68. 
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This extract is obviously recorded by Pitambara who wrote 
down to dictation this commentary as composed by Vanchesvara 
and delivered orally { ). It was completed in Saka 
1750 ( = A. D. 1828 ) on Monday ( Slh lifhi, Krsriapaksa of the 
month of Margasirsay the name of the Samvatsara being Sarva- 
(Jharu We do not know the place where the completion of the 
commentary was effected. It is, however, certain that a work 
commenced by Kutti Kavi in A. D. 1816 was completed by him 
after full 12 years in A. D. 1828. The statement of Mr. Vyankaji 
NarAyana GhalsasI which follows the above extract reads as 
follows J — 

3TT^ II 

xr*Tgr HTThar 

jn% 3T^ ^ #5ft flri%orT?’ cW^Tf 

5Io3HT5fT II ?Tt II ” 

Mr. GhalsasI states on 23r<i April ' 1367 that he completed 

his copy from the original Ms belonging to one 
Elsewhere (on folio 39^ or 305^^ serially ) he refers to this owner 
of Ms as 3 ^^^ T%iT^r. It is very much probable that Sakbopant 
Limaye^ whose Ms was copied for Dr. Biihler is identical with 
' The sheet at the beginning of the Ms which records the contains 

the following endorsement ^FTvT fU'fl rmr 

31 % ^ Evidently this appendix was prepared 

on 22nd May 1867. Folio 65 records the date 2nd April ISiil and the scribe 
calls himself “ Folio 46 records the date 25th March lS67y 

Folio 75, 4th June 1867, Folio 37, 17th April 1867, Folio 4S-23rd April 
1867, Folio 58 — 8th May 1867 copied at ^ ) Folio 56^ 

Stst May 1867. These dates show that the Ms was being copied from March 
to June 1867 at the village 3 % [ fjo^j ,iig copy of as stated by 

the scribe on folio 58 ( The B. 0 . R. Inttitute acquired in 1938 
about 450 Mss from Mr. Shambhurao Govind Limaye of 3 ^%^ It is probable 
that he belongs to the family of referred to above. 

8 This Limaye collection of Mss acquired by the B. O. R. Institute in 
1938 supplies the following evidence about this identity ; — 

( 1 ) VUkyasudha— ( folio 10 fjyrrq-'rrm'm M ■' 5T% 

( = A, D. 1829 ) igw ?? •' ?? 

(*) Jtvanmukttviveka — “ 

II " 

( continned on next page ) 
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Sakharam Limaye of Kapi Gotra living in A. D. 1816 and acting 
as an amatya or minister to Mahadeva Parashuram Patvardhan. 
It seems, however, possible that a copy of the commentary in 
question commenced in A, D. 1816 and completed in A. D. 1828 
by Kutti Kavi was given to Sakharam Limaye and it w^as from 
this original contemporary copy that Buhler's copy i. e. No. 16 
of 1866“‘68 was made and completed on 23rd April 1867. 

It is now clear that the HirijaruikesisTitravyUkhya was composed 
Ijetween A. D. 1816 and 1828 and was not composed “ about A. D. 
1800 ’’ as stated by Dr. Burnell. 

We have already mentioned a work called the Dnttacintamanx 
among the list of wmrks composed by Kiilti Kavi. This is a tre- 
atise dealing with adoption. In the beginning of this work he 
tells us that he composed the following works.*— * 

( 3 ) Hira'nyake^'i6rautasLilra--{ 2nd Satka ) — “ ^ 

( 4) Ibid. ( Purva^atka ) — II 

( 5 ) Ibid. ( 4th Sal aka ) — “ 

rr^i%?T n few 

3T% II 

( 6 ) Ibid. ( 3rd Satka ) — “ 

(7) Ibid. ( 5tb 5a/A;a )— “ 57 ^ %5| 5 J.^ 

II HPir fetr^ 3 t% 11 

(8) Sivatafvaviveka — “ ^tnTUTlt 

cWP WIlRWPd: 

( 9 ) Maitrayanlya-ManavasUtra~-{ Prathama purusa ) Folio 12 57 % 

%5r V rantr pfnF 

f^i?T: II Folio9—"^% ?'»'.«• friV'i? 

fejw 'hS'oO*r ?i=fr >fi'4t?r ri?- titr ” 

(10) Pasabandha — Folio 15 — “ 

(11) Paflcada^i with commentary of Ram ikr^na — “ 57 % 

mm %M W§ '' 

I Hultzsch : Reports on San. Mss, No, TI, Madras, 1895. Appendix pp. 
144-145 — Extract No. 1528. Hultzsch summarizes this extract on p. vi of his 
^leport II as follows : — 


( continued on next page ) 
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( 1 ) “ ” i. e. commentary on the wflr com- 
posed by his grandfather, ( 2 ) ” ( 3 ) 

fTfr^ ” ( 4 ) “ f^WTT ” and ( 5 ) 

Let us now try to fix the relative chronology of some of the 
works of Kutti Kavi on the basis of evidence recorded in this 
paper. The following tabular statement will be of some use in 
fiving the relative chronology in question : — 

Works 

2 ?wr%s=fiTwrSi 

3 «ifr%5TTrJiw 

4 

5 

6 nwTrerraofq 

7 «rr?r%5=3rTmffr 

8 !r®r^T^%5fTmfor 

9 WJT=?rfsi^ 

10 S^I«f^%5PT 

11 tWaWJTfcqr^in 

In verse 10 at the beginning of the Hiranyakesisutravyakhya 
Kutti Kavi calls himself ”, If we understand 

this epithet to refer to his composition of TOm^Rrrfq* we shall 
have to look upon the as earlier than A. D. 1816. 

With reference to item No.s 4. 5. and 7 to 11 the chronology 

“ No 1528 is a copy of Dattacintamani, a work on the same subject by 
Vafiche^vara, the son of Narasiiiiha or Nrsimha, grandson of Madhava and 
great grandson of another VSnohesvara. He also wrote a commentary on his 
great-grandfather^s Mahi^akataka ( Tanjore Cata, p. 164» ), a commentary 
on the whole //irant/aA'esisu^ra ( a portion of this is found in No. 682 ), a 
logical work entitled Knkatallyavadartha and the Malamasanirnaya, A.o- 
cording to the colophon of No. 682, his great-grandfather whose name was 
likewise VShohesvara had been the minister of ( the Maratha king) Tukoji 
of the family of BbosalS. Govindadiksita, an ancestor of VShohesvara 
had been the prime — minister of RaghunStha one of the ( NSyaka ) rulers of 
Tanjapura (Tanjore ). ’* 

3 t Annals, B. O* R. I. ] 


Chronology 

Source of Chronology 

A. D. 1816 to 1828 

B. 0, R. I, Ms 

No. 16 of 1866-68 

after A. D. 1816 

^r%fcTrHM mentions 

after A. D. 1816 

mentions 

Probably 

mentioned in 

alter A. D. 1816 

and 

>» 

mentioned in 

t> 

mentioned in ’rr® f%5trr9 

»» 

unknown 

>> 

not yet determined 

t# 

>* 

»> 





■iS AnnabotlkBhandarhar OmnUt RfseanUnMm 

Mlcat.d i, on)j probabh «5 tie M«« of flee. wort. »of 
before me and henoe I have no means of making a oloser study 
of the problem of their exact obronology I may, however, note 
here the Itlss of the works of Kutti Kavi mentioned by Aufreobt. 
These are as follows : — 

( I ) ’ — dh. by Vanchesvara, son of Naraeimha 
Hz. 1091. 1528 ( Vide CC III, 53 ). 

( 2 ) trtgQe-fTfHTot — No Mss recorded by Aufrecht. The Madras 
Edition of this work of 1934 is based on a rare Ms. 

(3) — Burnell 164* ( Vide CCI, 444 ) and BC 

434 ( CCIII, 96 ). 

( 4 ) — Hz. 2, p. 144 ( CCIII, 19 ). 

( 5 ) *— Hz. 1528 p. 144 ( CCIII, 93 ). 

( 6 ) — Some works of this name are mentioned 

by Aufrecht but none is ascribed to Vanchesvara. 

( 7 ) s(^ii;,5iiarf%5arHroT — No Ms has been recorded by Aufrecht 
under this title. 

( 8 ) — No Ms recorded by Aufrecht. 

( 9 ) Do 

(10) Do 

(II) 3 Mss ( Vide CCI, 766 ). 

On the basis of the evidence recorded in this paper the follow- 
ing conclusions may be arrived at : — 

( 1 ) The literary activity of Kutti Kavi lies mainly between 
A. D. 1816 and 1840 or so. 

(2) The commentary on the HirarajakdUutra was com- 
menced by him in A. D, 1816 and completed in A. D. 1823. 

(3) Kutti Kavi gives us a genealogy of the Patvardhan 
Sardars of the Southern Maratha Country at the beginning of the 
commentary on the Hirarkyaheiimtra. This genealogy is correct 
so far as it goes. 

* Mentioned by Kane : Hist, of Dharma,, I, 557. 

* Ibid* p. 601. 

t Not mentioned by Mr. Kane, who mentions works of this name by V5c- 
afpatimi^ra end SivarSma. On p. 736 Mr. Kane refers to Kutti Kavi as 
son of aufchor of and The correot 

name appears tc ba ( = WRr»T)— Vide iKrlshnaraachariar s 

ffi$torp of Classical Sanskrit Literature^ Madras, 1937, p. 1086 footnote^ 
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( 4 ) Kutti Kavi composed the above commentary at the 
express desire of Sakharam Limaye of kapi gotra, whom he des- 
cribes as the amatya or minister of Mahadeva Parashuram Pat^ 
vardhan. The surname of another minister mentioned by him is 
Jog, who needs identification. 

( 5 ) Sakharama Limaye mentioned by Kutti Kavi as amatya 
appears to be identoaP with Sakho Ananta Limaye of Aste ( Dist. 
Satara) who was a Faints ox Finance minister of the Patvardhano 
with his native place at Aste ( Astekar ). The B. 0. R. Institute 
acquired inl938 about 450 Mss from Mr. Shambhurao Govind 
Limaye of Aste, who is evidently descended from Sakhopant Dada 
or Sakho Ananta Limaye. This Limaye collection contains Mss 
with the endorsements that they belonged to Sakho Ananta 
Limaye Astekar Fadnis. These endorsements are dated A.D. 1829, 
1831,1833, 1834 and 1835. 

( 6 ) The B. O. R. Institute Ms No. 16 of 1866-68 of the Hit- 
arjLyak^sisutravyakhya by Kutti Kavi was copied for Dr. Biihler 
between March and June 1867 at Aste from the original belong- 
ing to Sakho Ananta Limaye and dated A. D. 1828, the date of 
completion of the commentary. 

( 7 ) Of the eleven works known to have been composed by 
Kutti Kavi, Mss of about six have been traced and recorded in 

* My surmise about this identity has since been corroborated by the 
Genealogy of the Limaye Family of Aste, kindly sent by Mr. Shambhurao 
Limaye on 7th July 1939. I reproduce below only the pertinent portion of 
this Genealogy : — 

Ananta 

! 

Sakhumm ( 5 Sons ) Garieia ( 4 Sons ) 

( the patron of Ku^ti Kavi | 

His dates range from Dhon^deva 

A. D. 1816 to 1835 ) | 

Oovind 

&am})kurao* 

* Sambhurao Limaye is a middle-aged man in 1939. He states that the 
As{e branch of the Limaye Family originally hailed from the village Some- 
4vara near KatnSgiri. The Somesvara line was styled as “ Dharmndhikari 
Limaye, '* I intend to publish an account of Sakho Ananta Limaye and his 
interest in Sanskrit Mss. along with my list of the Mss in the Limaye 
eolleotion acquired by the O. B. Institute. 
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Catalogues. An effort should be made to locate the Mss of the 
remaining five works. 

( 8 ) For the present the relative chronology of only three 
works has been established in this paper, according to which the 
Hiravyakesisufravyakhija ( begun in A. D. 1816 and finished in A.D. 
1828 ) was started first. The DcUtacintamarji which mentions this 
commentary was composed later while the Bhaitaciniama^i which 
mentions both the above works is evidently the 3rd work in this 
order. The Malamaaaniryaya may have been composed before 
A. D. 1816 as Kutti Kavi calls himself “ Malamiasnirifayapatu ” in 
the above commentary. The remaining works are not mentioned 
in this commentary, an omission which may suggest that they 
were composed after D. 1816. This point, however, needs fur- 
ther investigation. 

( 9 ) Kutti Kavi was a very learned man. Judging by the 
details recorded in the several passports issued to him by 
Mount Stuart Elphinstone the British Resident at Poona in A. D. 
1816 and other officers, Kutti Kavi appears to have been very 
influential as well. 

P. S. — The following further colophons captaining references 
to Sakhopant Limaye are found in the Mss of the Limaye 
ocllection:— 

Ms of — dated Saka 1716 ( A.D. 1824 ) — “ JfiiffUi- 

blT I STT ” 

Ms of dated Saka 1748 ( = k.T^,l82S) 

“ ^ fra wra?fWvgT%: fra aff ’’ 

Ms of %fra<nv«rrfr — date Saka 1748 ( = A. D, 1826 ) 

^ i 

frafraf: sTf ii ” 

Sakhopant appears to have been a pioneer in the work of 
oollection and preservation of Mss, later started in 1866 by the 
Bombay Government. 



DR. V. S. SUKTHA-NKAR'S THEORY OB" THE 
BHBGUISATION OF THE ORIGINAL BHARATA ’ 
AND THE LIGHT IT THROWS ON THE 
DRAVIDIAN PROBLEM 
BY 

A. P. KARMARKAR, M. a., LL. B. 

I. Introductonj 

Early since the middle of the first quarter of the present 
century, the study of the Epics and the Puranas, as a source for 
the rebuilding of the ancient history of India, received an im- 
petus at the hands of an eminent scholar like Pargiter, who, 
however, has done almost the whole of the spade-work. Further, 
not to mention the efforts made by E. W. Hopkins, C. V. Vaidya 
and Jayaswal in this direction, the work is now undertaken in 
the field of the Mahabharata by a batch of scholars headed by 
Dr. V, S. Sukthankar of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute. Apart from his main work of the editing of the Maha- 
bharata, Dr. Sukthankar is also writing a series of monographs 
detailing the various historical aspects of the Great Epic, which, 
however, are drawing a keen attention of the scholars in the 
field. Especially his writing on the Bhrgus in the Mahabharata 
is of immense importance in this connection in so far as it not 
only indicates the learned scholarship and literary acumen of the 
writer, but it also throws a wonderful light on the solution of the 
most knotty point in regard to the final redaction of the present 
Mahabharata. Dr. Sukthankar has rightly innovated the theory 
when he says, that ‘ the Bhrgus were the People who can be said 
to be the re-modellers of the Mahabharata in its present 
form out of the original Bharata, which was composed by Vyasa 
and which consisted of 24000 stanzas ^ ^ The theory really acts as 
a double-edged sword so far as it does not allow of any such the- 
ories propounded by scholars like Holtzmann and others, who 
tried to turn the original story in rather a topsy-turvy manner , 
and at the same time it indirectly throws a fiood of light on the 
Reformist activit ies of the Bhrgus in regard to their relation to- 

* Ot Annals of the Bhandarkar 0, B, Institute^ Vol. xviii, pp. 1-7^ 

* However, I am still doubtful about the point whether Vttysa himself ifl 
the dlioot composer of the BhSrata. 
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wards the indigenous people of India. We shall see about it 
later on. 

IL The Bhrgus in the Mahabharata and the Purarm. 

{ 1 ) The Bhrgus in the Mahabharata—’ Dr. Sukthankar has 
collected together all the materials regarding the activities and 
the history of the Bhrgus obtaining in the Mahabharata. On pp. 
64-65 of his article, he says that, the Bhargavas are represented 
in our Epic as irrascible sages, domineering, arrogant, unbending 
and revengeful. -Owing to the occult powers, the Bhargavas are 
(described as) gods walking on the earth. Further, Bhrgu, the 
eponymus ancestor of the Bhargavas, was one of the PrajSpatis, 
and is represented as having sprung from Brahm&^s heart. Later, 
Bhrgu is described as the greatest of the Maharsis. Eventually 
Dr. Sukthankar has elaborated on the topic of the mighty deeds 
of Parasurama, and has discussed in detail the various Akhyanas 
and Samvadas in regard to the Bhrgus and their brother-sages. 
On page 66, he has also tried to summarise the position of the 
Bhrgus as detailed in ancient Indian literature. He has also 
remarked on page 64, that Parasurama has not still attained the 
position of an Avatara in the Mahabharata. 

( 2 ) The Bhrgus in the Putdnas — In our opinion the Bhrgus 
acquire a greater prominence in the Puranas. This is mainly 
due to the fact, that the Puranas have undergone a wholesale 
revision in the period of the Guptas. The theory regarding 
Parasurama as the Avatara of Visnu is met with general ap- 
proval. The ancestor of the Bhrgus is said to have been so power- 
ful as to curse even Visnu, so that he was to be born for seven 
times on this earth. Bhrgu is further described as one of the 
eighteen authors on the ‘ Art of Building ' ( Vastu-Silpa ). Fur- 
ther, the details regarding their genealogy and history is more 
beautifully summed up in the various portions of the Puranas. 
We also get sufiScient data regarding the side activities of Sukra 
and his sucoessors towards the rejuvination of the Daityas and 
Asuras, i. e. the indigenous people of India. 

III. The Bhrgus and the Dravidian Problem. 

We agree with Dr. Sukthankar when he says, that the Bhrgus 
formed one of the most mighty races in ancient India. We fur- 
ther agree with his thinking, that the Bhrgus did actually handle 
the Bhftrata, and that they remodelled the same into the present 
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MahftbhSrata. He has arrived at the right conclusion partly 
logically and partly intuitionally, which, however, reminds us 
all the while of the original scholarship of the late Sir R. Q. 
Bhandarkar. 

The problem of the Bhrguisation of the original Bharata in- 
directly throws a flood of light on the subject of the conflict that 
was going on between the Aryans like the Atris and others on 
the one hand, and the reformist Aryans like the Bhrgus on the 
other. The activities of the sage Atri towards the spreading of 
the Aryan cult is already well-known to the readers of the Vedio 
literature. His conflict with the Dasyus may be perceived from 
the following amongst other passages of the Rgveda. 

m 'r*ft^^sEriT ffd - 4 t 

II 

Or again 

JropT i 

WH'ST gr^T 3^5^ f^r li 

m. 

The Asuras, on the other hand, were deadly against the im- 
perialistic tendency of conquest of the Aryans. Eventually they 
found in the Bhrgus their keenest friends, who possessed the 
greatest Reformist tendencies and who were always ready to 
side with them. The Bhrgus evidently played their role in two 
ways ; they wanted to maintain their supremacy amongst the 
Aryans on the one hand, and at the same time they wanted to 
mix with the indigenous races of India, either by means of fusion 
of races or by imbibing their customs and manners, let it be to 
any limited extent. 

Eventually, we do find this tendency of tug-of-war between 
the orthodox and the reformist Aryans in their literature. The 
Bhrgus had the weapon of literary excellence at their disposal. 
To them are attributed the joint authorship of the Atharva Veda, 
and the authorship of the Bhrgu-Samhita, the VSstu-Sastra, the 
Samvadas and other allied literature. These works do really 
throw a peculiar light on their capacity of high learning. On the 
other hand, the efforts of the orthodox Aryans to overshadow the 
achievements of the Bhrgus can be perceived from the following 
3b^gu though himself caUed as the greatest of the l^sis ( Maharsi 
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is not inoluded in the list of the seven sages 5 and the name of 
Manu is foisted in the place of the original Bhrgu in the case of 
the Bh^gu-Saihhita. Thus regular efforts seem to have been made 
to undermine the prominence of the Bhrgu race in ancient times. 

IV. Th^ Bhrgus and Southern India 

The following few facts in connection with nearest affection 
and the remembrance of the Bhrgu race amongst the people of 
Southern India, may give a direct clue in regard to the efforts 
made by the best of the Bhrgu race towards the rejuvination of 
the Dravidian civilization in ancient India. The site of Sukra 
( Venus ) or the Ealei of the Mohenjodaro times, ’ is still taken 
to be auspicious. Further, Parasurama is still worshipped in the 
£lnad ® ( Mohenjo Daro Ins. ) or the province of the Sapta-Dra- 
vida-Kohkanas of the Puranas e. g. the western-most part of 
Southern India by the Nambudris, Heggades, Eohkanasthas 
and others. Further Renuka or the Dravidian deity Ellamma is 
still worshipped by thousands of people in this province. Jama- 
dagni’s marriage with Kenuka may also give a clue in regard to 
the origin of the Ksatriyas, who in our opinion were mostly 
dihe direct recruits from the mighty Dravidian races. Further 
there are references available in the Puranas and the Maha- 
bbSrata to prove that Sukra and ParasurSma were the worship- 
pers of Mahadeva, the original god of the Minas ( Mlnanatha ) 
Thus we may not feel surprised if we happen to come to the 
conclusion that Dr. Sukthankar’s theory while interpreting the 
question in regard [to the final redaction of the Mahabharata, 
also indirectly throws a flood of light on the problem of the 
solution of the Dravidian civilisation in ancient India. The 
learned Savant Rev. H. Heras, S. J., M. A., is busy with laying a 
firm foundation for the Proto-Indian Theory, and Dr. Sukthankar 
here gives a mighty clue regarding the interpretation of the 
ancient Aryan writings from the Dravidian point of view. We 
are still awaiting for their further researches in this direction. 

Information given to me personally by Rev, H. Heras, S. J. ( I am giving 
publicity to the same with due apologies ). 

Cf. Rev. H. Heras S. J. : Indian Culture III, 4, Mohenjo Daro : The 
People and the land p. 719. 

Cf* Skanda FurSna I, MShe^vara Kb. Adb. 17, 200 of. also the 
yi^rious articles contributed to different Journals by Rev. H. Heras* 



THE formation OF KONKANi* 

By 

S, M. Katbe, M. a., Ph. D., ( London ). 

§ 191. The process of simplioation witnessed in the MI-A. 
stage continued in the NI-A. stage, and worked an absolutely 
new change from the synthetic to the analytic stage. This 
process of simplihcation is in reality a reducing and regulariz* 
ing process. As in MI-A. two numbers alone- singular and 
plural- are preserved. Of the many dialects of KohkaijI the 
southern group shows the distinction between the sing, and plur. 
whereas the northern group, in line with Marathi,’ does not 
distinguish them in the nominative of masculines derived from 
the Sanskrit -a class, e, g. dev ( in opposition to s. gs. dUvu : 
deva ) *. 

DECLENSION 

§ 192. KohkanI, like other I-A. languages, perserves in a 
reduced degree and a more regularized manner the dexional 
system of MI-A. But on the ruins of the older formal system 
the NI-A. have built up certain characteristics of their own. 

This is seen principally in the themes or stems where the 
phonological changes studied by us in the first part show the 
general maintenance of the I-A. characteristics of these changes. 
Then there is the question of the gender, number, and case with 
case-terminations. 

The theme or stem. 

§ 193. Bearing in mind our observations on the final vowels 
( §§ 15-20 ) we may say that all nouns in EohkanI end in -a, -a, 
-t or -I, -u or -B, -o and -g. 

-« 5 mam nape of the neck ; mana mind ; ghara house j Mma 
work, etc. 

' -^5 s dha(p}3, bo4id dull-witted, viaina a bird, gai}^ chief. 

-f - maiti mud ; bhfiyi earth ; rap» queen ; mhantari old woman. 

' > Continued from the Annale Vol. XVII] Part ( iv ) p. 884. 

' La langue marathe, § 177, ( p. 176 ). 

* In this Section a. and ga. will be taken aa the norm for all Eohkapl 
dialeoia ; forma for x. gx. nx. g. eto. oan be derived from theae b/ the appUoa* 
tiea' of the Iswa arrived at in the Phonology Seotion* 

4 [ Annals B. Q. B. 1* 1 
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"u • P^tu son ; mhovu mead, honey 5 kanu ear, etc. 

-0 * ghoclo horse ; panno udder ; mhantaro old man» etc. 

-e J su^ae dog ; matti head ; saite umbrella etc, 5 -I : dhal 
curds ; moil pearl. 

As a result of the loss of the original short finals of the MI-A. 
in the northern KohkanI dialects we have stems ending in con- 
sonants also, but their original ending may easily be seen in s. 
gs. dialects. Hence we shall not specially deal with the northern 
dialects in this connection unless they show some oharaoteris- 
tics not witnessed in the southern group. 

Gender 

§ 194. The distinction of the three genders noticed in OI-A. 
and MI“A. is clearly kept up in the dialects of KohkanI, a feature 
which it shares with Marathi, Gujarati, Simhalese on the one 
hand, and with the Himalayan language Bhadarwahi * on the 
other. 

The results of J. Lohmann’s Oenus and Sexua ^ show us that 
in Indo-European the idea of sex is secondary whereas the idea 
of genus ( animate : inanimate ) ie primary, that the neuter builds 
in its fundamental forms a pure morphological category and 
that from the formal point of view the Feminine and Masculine 
form a single category, and that originally from this considera- 
tion the 1-E. system had no connection in its penus-system with 
the sex of the thing denoted. In PI- A. and OI-A. the distinction 
between animate and inanimate genus has no importance ; the 
morphology shows that except in the direct cases ( Nom.-Acc. ) 
the Masc. and Neut. form a single category in opposition to the 
Fern. For a general consideration of this problem as applied to 
the New Indo-Aryan languages see Bloch, Vindo^-aryen, pp. 
150 seq. 

While the distinction of the genders has been preserved in all 
these three stages so far as the above-mentioned languages are 

1 Indian Linguistics, Bulletin of the Linguistic Society of India, Vol. I, 
parts II-IV, 1931, pp. 1-38. Neuter Gender in Bhadarwahi by Biddheshwar 
Varma» 

B Vaodanboeok dt Bopreoht, Gottingen, 1932» [ « SrgimiiagBlicBa^Blit 
Zeil. f* vergl. Bpraohforsobung anf dem Gablete der. idg. Spraohan, 2Io.i(hlt 
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conoernedy the gender of individual nouns has not always been 
kept intact The beginnings of a certain normalization are 
already seen in the declension of the Fern, -i and -w and the 
corresponding Masc. nouns in the Nom.-Aco. plural forms, e. g, 
aggio, nahuo by the side of other forms such as malo, devio, dheriuo 
vahuo. This tendency of reducing the Masc. nouns of OI-A, 
ending in -i or -u to Fern, in NI-A. is seen in many instances ^ 
Sk. agmh i MI- A. aggi, NIA. ag, agi^ agg etc. fem. 

This may not be taken as a general rule for all NI-A. 
languages, e. g. Sk. ik^uh •* Hindi ukh, ikh fem. but Marathi ua^ 
Panjabi ikkh masc. 

Again in the case of Sk. vdrtman neut. (vartma ), MI- A. vattd 
fem. vatta masc. and neut all the modern derivatives show the 
feminine gender. 

§ 195. The KonkanI nouns have certain characteristic 
endings connected with the different genders. 

-a with neut. and fem. * ( a ) Neut kama work ; mana mind ; 

ghara house ; etc. 

( b ) Fem. mana the nape of the 
neck ; vdta way, jarhga think, Idja 
shame etc. 

-a with masc. only ’ : dha^d^ imbecile, dull-witter, gadda 

chief, etc. 

with fem. only : matti mud, kalri scissors, hasti elephant, 

etc. 

-w with masc. only * : hatu hand, kanu ear, dud^u money etc. 

( Exception : s. gs. dv-su mother ), 
g- with neut. only : sune dog ; sUlie umbrella, parasol ; matte 

head, etc. 

-i with neut. in dhhl ( Sk. dadhi - ) curds, motn ( Sk. manklikam ) 
-o with masc. only : gho4o horse, kollo fox etc. 

§ 196. It will be seen from above that where Marathi shows 
a feminine in -w ( e. g. vdlu ) from a MI-A. -na : Sk. •^-kd 
KohkanI will always show a Ma sc., whereas in the case of 

^ Excepting nomina propria^ e. g* RUdhU^ UniU, Rrmdt etc. 

* Excepting some neuters in -w : cert^ child, cw/u young maid-serrantf 
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maso. in -i ( e. g. hati or hathi • Sk. hasti ) KohkanI will 
always show a fern. ( e. g. tt hasti fern. ). We may therefore 
deduce from such examples that normalization of gender etc, 
has proceeded to a greater extent in the KohkanI dialects than in 
the Marathi dialects. In the whole of this section the final short 
vowels are taken as characteristic of wr-KohkanI nouns although 
at present they are seen only in the southern group, having been 
recently lost in the northern group. 

§ 197. The KohkanI neuter in -a sometimes corresponds to 
Sk. masc. : s. gs. majjara ( marjarah ) cat, ga^d^va ( gardabhah ), 
ass, dukkara ( sukarah ) pig. In fact all names indicating some of 
these domestic animals appear to be neuter whereas the wild 
animals are generally indicated in the masc. as in 01- A. : s. gs. 
mgu ( vydghrah ) tiger, simliu ( mnihah ) lion. This does not apply 
to extended nouns, as in citfala neut. spotted stag, hind, deer ( Sk. 
dira- with MI- A. -alia- extension ). The extension in -aka- 
shows all the three genders : s. gs. x, gx, nx. etc. ghcxjo masc. ghodl 
fern, horse, mare and dog. As a matter of fact where this 
-aka- is in the masc. we automatically get the fern, in -/fca-, that 
is KohkanI -t, but the neut. remains without any change ; thus 
szZrig represents a dog as well as a bitch, but ghodo represents a 
stallion and gkiddl a mare. 

It therefore appears that a study of the entire mass of these 
examples from the NI-A. languages distinguishing these three 
genders is absolutely essential for discovering the principles of 
such differentiation-a subject to be investigated outside our 
present scope. 

§ 198. The neut which separates itself from the masc. only 
in the direct oases ( nom.-acc. ) in 01- A. stages is identical in 
the other oases with the masc. And in general there is no 
semantic connection between these two ; but not so between the 
masc. and fern, of adjectival nouns ) here the sense of bigness and 
smallness is. inherent in the masc. and fern, respectively. Thus 
we have m344o in s. gs. x. for the cocoanut tree but md^dl for the 
betelnut tree, showing the comparative sizes of the two nuts. 
In a few oases, however, the rdle is exchanged •* s. gs. kalso 'ek 
f niall pitober ^ kalit a big pitcher ( ?, a measure of rice ec^ual 
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14 seers ). A similar semantic relationship holds good between 
neut. and fern, nous ^ s. gs. dora rope : dori fem. a thread. 

Number 

§ 199. Like the MI-A. dialects KohkanI possesses two 
numbers, singular and plural, in opposition to singular, dual and 
plural of OI-A. The dual in 01- A. is particularly connected 
with pairs such as pitarau parents, bhruvau eyebrows, etc. But 
gradually the use of the numeral dm- replaced the use of the 
dual. The idea of duality in KohkanI as in all MI-A. and NX- A. 
dialects is conveyed by the use of the numeral for two. The 
plural is used to indicate, besides plurality, a kind of respect ; 
this is in fact an honorific use which it shares with most of the' 
modern Indo-European languages. Of the KohkanI dialects s." 
alone restricts itself generally to plurality, for there is no 
honorific plural as such among its speakers who use it only' 
when the need arises to converse with members of other 
communities. 

Case 

§ 200. Like all NI-A. languages KohkanI knows only two 
cases-the direct and the oblique. The nominative and accusa- 
tive of OI-A. have merged into the direct case. For a discussion 
of the history of this change in Indo-Aryan, see Jules Bloch, 
La langne marafhe §§ 181-’184 ( pp. 179-183) and Lintdo-aryen^ 
pp. 156-161. Unlike other languages of the type like Marathi 
the vocative of Sk. has not merged in the direct case, but in the 
oblique. These two oases constitute the characteristic of 
KohkanI flexion. 

The direct case is used generally as the subject^ the inanimate 
direct object ( e. g. ramaka ambo ditta ) he gives a mango to Rama 
etc. ) but never as a vocative as in other cognate languages. 

The oblique case is used with or without postpositions j the 
lost postposition is seen only in hurried speech, but appears on 
slow analysis of the forms in question. Thus in s. gs. Rdmd dmbp 
diltd a mango has been given to Rama the form rdmd is identic^ 
with rdmdk{a)i for the question kov>dk{a)l to whom?, fi^; 
i^vi^riaWy replied to hj rdmak( a ^ 
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J 201. As in MarSthl and other NI-A languages, the direct 
case of bases ending in maao. -a in 8k. or -u ( nom. eg. form ) of 
KohkanI is based on the corresponding nom. and dative-genitive 
forma of OI-A, 

The direct; singular ends in ( e. g. hat-a ) and the direct 
plural in -a ( hata, i. e. hat-a)‘, this will explain whj the general 
practice is to give the basic form of the first as hatu { ending in 
-M, just as ghod-o is ending in - o) whereas in the case of similar 
plural numerals we have the bases given as panc-a, saha^ at-a^ 
naw-a etc. 

Corresponding to the above scheme we have in OI-A. d^vah 
( (Mvo before sonants ) J devdh ( or d^va before sonants ), the -o and 
-a being respectively reduced to KohkanI -u and -a. The sing, 
nom. -u is attested in ApabhrarhSa and old Marathi. Similarly 
the plural in -a. 

In the pronominal adjectival forms like fo, jo, ho etc. of 
KohkanI we are to seek not the conservation of the nom. sg. in 
-o, but rather the extension of the bases with -Jca giving us a 
regular -o ending. This -ka extension is applicable not only to 
adjectival and pronominal bases but also to some verbal bases in 
MI- A. in addition to adverbs, 

§ 202. From the dat.-gen. -aha of ApabhrarhSa we get the 
oblique case for the masc.-neut. of Sk. -a- declension in KohkanI 
as -a. Thus from devu the direct case in the sing, we get the 
oblique singular as dev-a and from the neut. mana we get the 
oblique sing, man-d. 

Similarly from the dat.-gen. plur. -aha of Apabhraihsa the 
oblique plural in -3 is derived in KohkanI : dir. sing, div-ti^ plur, 
but oblique sing, dev-d^ plur. dev-a ; so also from the neut. 
Thana the oblique sing, man-d^ plur. man-5. 

§ 203. The direct case of neuters in -a of OI-A. follows the 
general trend of I- A. development. Thus from the sing, phala-m 
#e get s. gs. phala by the loss of the final nasal ( see § 16* ) of 
MI-A. phala^m •, corresponding to OI-A. phaldrd we have MI- A. 
jdkdSiAi or phaldH regularly giving the Mar. oblique plur. phal-i, 
but all KohkanI dialects we get pkah^ t this form can only be 
f^aoe^ to Vedic neut plur. in -a which is about twice as frequent 
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in the Xlgveda as the form in -ani ; the nasality appears to be 
due to the contamination of these two giving us an t/r-Kohkanl 
-a7h ; mod. KohkanI -a, unless we base it on the analogy of the 
oblique -a : -a, 

§ 204. The direct case of feminine nouns ending in Kohkanl 
in -a (fromOl-A. -a) conserves the MI-A. tradition: sing. 
mala : Kohkanl mala, and plur. mala-o : Kohk. mal-o. 

The oblique case has the desinence -e for the sing, and -5 for 
the plur. : e. g. s. gs. man-a, sing. *• man(n )-o plur. in the direct 
case, and in the oblique sing. man{ n )-e : plur. man( n ha. The 
oblique singular is derived from Apabhraihsa Gen.-Loo. termina- 
tion -a/ie and the plur. from the corresponding Ap, plur. -aha. 

§ 205. Most of the K. words in are derived from Sk. -in, 
Hka or simply -t, illustrated respectively ba s. gs. hasit, matti and 
rati : Sk. hastin-, mrltika and ralri. MI-A. tradition is conserved 
here : 


Sing. 

Plur. 

rattl 

rattt-{ y )o 

rat-i 

rat-yo 


on the analogy of which we have mait-i : mahyo, hast-l : hast-yo etc. 

The oblique sing, and plur. are respectively characterised by 
the desinences -ye and yU, corresponding to -e and -h of the 
preceding paragraph. The palatalization in -ye and -ya is due 
to the extended forms of a majority of these nouns in -ika. The 
bases for all these are the Ap. gen. sing, and plur. terminations. 
We thus get the oblique forms rat-ye in sing., rat-yU in plur. 

§ 206. The few rare cases of the neuter in -i or I show the 
same type of obligue ceses as the fern, in -% • mot-ye •* moi-yU from 
: Sk. mauktikam, Pk. mottiam. 

In the direct case, however, we have mo^f in the sing, and 
mQ& in the plur., the dijBference being only in the quantity of the 
final vowel or rather the stress with it is pronounced. In actua- 
lity, however, apart from this accent, it is not always powS We 
to diptinguish the different lengths of the final vowel. 

8 207 The neuters in-e are due to 01^ A. -aka endingi -'Sho 
dii^t destnenoes are in the singi and -i in the plur. 
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Sk, sing, iuna-kam plur. iunkani 
Pk. sum-yam sumvaim 

Kon. sjZtJ-e 

The plur. here corresponds to the -e of MarSthl. 

The oblique is given by -ya in the sing, and -yS in the plur., 
corresponding to the -a and 5 of corresponding neuters in -a, i. e. 
the unextended neuters. Palatalization or the presence of -v- is 
due to the extension in -aka-. The Ap. gen. terminations again 
give us the regular oblique desinences. 

§ 208. The masculines in -o are due to the -aka- extension 
of 01- A. The direct case is given by -o in the sing, and -c in 
the plur. ! ghoio : ghcxfe. We have shown that the -o is due to 
the inflected form of 01- A. -ako, MI-A. -ao, and that the plur. 
-e is to be taken as the plur. -a/ca ( before sonants }, MI-A. -aya 
(§55). 

The oblique is given by -ya. in the sing, and -yu in the plur. 
as in the preceding case. 

§ 209. Certain neuters in -u or arising from the 01- A. 
-aka, MI-A. -u{y)a-, like the neuters -i or i arising from 01- A. 
-ika, MI-A. -iiy)a-, need special mention hero. The direct sing, 
ends in -w short or long, but the plural ends in -tiis s. gs. -certj^ 
cer<f-v!i. 

The oblique sing, ends in-wa and the plur. in ws. The loss of 
V- in the ending -vu ( sing. ) corresponding to -vS ( plur. ) in cer^ 
-M is perhaps due to the hesitation of recognising the gender, 
but more probably to the cluster -r^-. 

, , .The parallelism is complete between this class and the other 
t^tie of neuter nouns studied above. 

§ 210 Observations on the different types.— In the preceding 
paragraphs we have seen the characteristics of the entire bases 
of icuthern KohkapL But there appears in x. gx. nx. etc. a cer- 
tain tendency towards special treatment of particularly loan 
words, tat-samas or semi-tatsamas. 

' Vor instance Father Stephens gives in his OrammaUea ( 2nd 
ed. 1857, p. 18 ) the two words darjt ( dbrzi ) tailor, ( velu ) bamboo. 
The'diyeot case in both instances is sing. & plur. darjt and ; 
similarly the oblique sing. & plur. appears as darjd ( ddrzia ) and 
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veltM ( vdlua ), all belong^ing to his sixth declensional system. 
The rest are exactly as given in the preceding section. 

Similarly in Father Mafifei^s Grammar tat-sama words like 
guru priest, vostu thing, etc. ( pp. 36-37 ) have the same form for 
sing, and plur. in the direct case and nasalisation alone different- 
iating the oblique sing, and plur. This is seen in Portuguese 
as well •* padri ( p. 33 ), 

The desinences of the various cases treated above vary pho- 
nologically with each dialect. Thus corresponding to s. gs. -e 
we may have x. -i which also stands for s. gs. -ye • s. gs, vat-ye 
obi. sing. • X. vali. Such reductions are also seen in s. gs. 
learned borrowings : pUdr-ya •* pddr-t, obi. sing, or pddr-e. 

Purely Sanskrit borrowings follow the I-A. model. Thus 
Father Stephens cites on p. 10 Sk. lmlpan(i-{cMp^>na) 

The forms given are • 

direct : sing, kalpana ( colpona ) plur. kalpand ( cHpono ) 

oblique kalpane ( cHpOne ) kalpanfi ( cMpf^na ) 

which are perfectly intelligible. 

§ 210 Certain changes which occur in polysyllabic words in 
the formation of the direct and oblique cases should be noted 
here. The illustration of a word like mdjjara cat will be typical. 

sing plur. 

direct mdjjar-a rnUjra (through rnajTr-a ) 

oblique majr-a ( mdjj^r-d ) mafr-a ( majJ^r-h . ). 

The penultimate vowel in s. gs. is lost in the dir. plur. and obi. 
sing, as well as plur. This law constitutes the rhythmic quality 
of the declension. 

Traces of other historical desinences. 

§ 211 Just as the nom.-acc. forms of OI-A. and MI- A. have 
given rise to the NI-A. direct case, and the Apabhrarhsa geni- 
tive has yielded the NI-A. oblique case, we find in certain for- 
mations of KohkanI traces of the earlier I-A. system, which it 
shares to some extent with Marathi. As we have no traces of a 
KohkanI literature as such earlier than the 16th century A. D. 
we cannot verify at present th^ earlier forms employed in K- 
5 [ Annali, B. O. R. I. J 
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Vocative 

§ 212 Unlike other NI-A. languages which have the direct 
base serving for the Vocative all dialects of KohkanI use the obl- 
ique case for the same. The obvious reason appears to be the 
lengthened oblique base : phal-a • plial-a man-a- man (w)-e, matt-i ; 
mat-ye^ hdi-u * hat {Cj-a, sun-e : sun-ya, ghod-o •* gho4^ydt etc, 
conserving to some extent the pluta character of the final vowel 
( see Panini viii. 2. 24 : durad-d-hute ca). Now whereas the plutQ 
is to be recognised by its predominant length, and all Kohkapl 
dialects have preserved this more in the oblique base than in the 
direct, the influence of the original pluta should be seen in all 
vocative formations ; analogical disturbance of other classes of 
nouns by the class seems to be responsible for this state of 
affairs. 

The examples of the voc. given by Father Stephens, Gramma- 
ticdf §§ 58”fi2 all show similar characteristics. The plural of 
the voc. is obtained by adding -no to the oblique sing. • manusu- 
no ( Stephens, § 58 : monnussa-no ) ; this -no has become in s. gs. 
-nu or even -na, also in x. 

Instrumental 

§ 213. Professor Jules Bloch ( in La langue marathe as well 
as Vindor-aryen) finds in the Marathi -g the reduction of Sk. -e/ia, 
and he is supported by Professor R. L. Turner in his paper on the 
Phonetic Weakt^ea of Terminational Elements in Indo- Aryan 
( JRAS, 1927, pp. 227-239 ), On the other hand Sir George Gri^ 

, ereon’s suggestion that it is due to the reduction of Apabhramsa 
-ah% the loc» sg. termination deserves careful consideration. 
Professor Turner has made a good case for this special treatment, 
but in the case of -nr we have to face the difficulty of making 
an e3(;oeptional case ^here to which there is no parallel in thq 
whole field of I-A, For the loss of occlusion of intervocalic 
aspirates or the change of -m- to -u- or v etc. we have parallels 
in the history of I-A. though under different circumstances, and 
thus we can speak with right of the phonetic weakness of terras 
national elements as in Vedic -make : Greek meiha, etc. ; but 
what such phonetic weakness will do to -ri- becomes purely 
hypothetical in as much as no illustration of such weakness is 
witnewd in the entire history of l-A. ejeoept the oft-quoted neut 
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plurals of MI- A. -at, -t 7 and -ui ' Sk. -am, -im and -uni. TMs 
problem deserves to be studied carefully. 

Whatever be the origin then of the instr. sing, in whether 
the inst. -ena of Sk. or the loc. -a/a of Ap., traces of earlier I- A. 
formation are seen iu KohkanI, particularly in the pronominal 
bases tu-ve^ tan{ri)-ei fe-ne, ftn(n)-e, etc. 

The plur under similar circumstances is in -I : am'm)r\, turn 
(m)-?, tan{n)-l, etc. This termination -I is to be traced to MI-A, 

Locative 

§ 214 Sk. -e appears as -/ in certain KohkanI forms : s. gs. 
-pm’ : ghari ( of. Fr. Stephens, Qrammatica, § 68 J tache gliori 
pufru nassilo, or in our system tace ghari putrti nasdo ). Another 
example quotable from Fr. Stephen's work is ( § 66 ) bone velli ailo, 
i. e. barye vlli dilo ; here veli represents an analogical formation to 
pen quoted above, for vehu is masc. in KohkanI. Other forms 
seen in this grammar are J s^calli ( i. e. sakali, s, gs. Bakal'i ) and 
ibttaqui ( i. e. tataki ). The i or ! in aakali is probably due to MI-A. 
sakalliyam * Sk. salcalyam. But in s. gs. kali ( kalyam : kalye ) and 
phdyi ( Sk. prahhate : MI-A. pahaya-) we have traces of the ear- 
lier loc. termination. Similarly in the adverbs Mai, that we have 
traces of MI-A. khal, that. 

A further case is connected with the postposition lag(g)i froip 
Sk. lagna-. In s. gs. asst, in this manner, tassi, in that manner, 
/casit, in what manner, ns. Jasst, in which manner ( relative ) the 
same phenomenon is seen. 

Corresponding to this -t or I there are certain forms ending in 
-a or -S •* s. gs. ghar-a in the house, = ghara-nt{u) ; in the case 
of present participles used absolutively • kartU karth while doing, 
etc. Here these participles are duplicated ; when not duplicated 
we get forms of the type kartan-a or karianU, etc. This desinence 
Is seen in the ablative gharU thaunu, gs. gharn thak(k)unu etc. 
“ From within the house Parallel to Mai, that, etc. we have 
s. gs. hahga here, in this place, the final of which appears to be- 
long to the same category. 

Ablative 

§ 215. The MI-A. termination -ao, in the reduced form -an 
is perhaps seen in the postposition s. thau^nu^ gs. thaUJc)u-‘nu 
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), but for a more probable explanation, see below, 

§ 219. 

Professor Bloch considers in his later work that the locative 

is in reality of ablative origin despite the sense ( V indo-aryen 
p. 174 ), and thus gets out of the difficulty of explaining -a from 
Skr. -ammL The reduction of -<lo to -a does not offer any parti- 
cular difficulty and the analogy with the instrumental gives 
the nasalisation iibid. 174). 

POSTPOSITIONS 

§ 216. For a general treatment of these in Indo- Aryan see 
Bloch, V indo-aryen, pp. 181-183. For Marathi see his La langue 
marathe^ §§ 197-202 ( pp. 195-207)5 for Awadhi, Baburam 
Saksena, Evolution cf Awadhi, PP. 212-231. 

There are two kinds of postpositions in KohkanI : declinable 
and indeclinable. The genitive postpositions are declinable, but 
the rest are indeclinable. 

Of the postpositions those of the instrumental are -ne in sing., 
-nl in plur. ; that of the dative is -ka or -k; for the ablative we 
have 8. gs. thdunu, thUk{k)unu, Old gx. thaunu ( Fr. Stephens : 
tthaunu, § 509 ) ; a special form is worth noting here, viz. com- 
bination of the genitive postposition — co,~ci,-cc with the inatr. 
-»g: khacyd-ne {Stephens' ^ hangacheano) etc. for the nor- 
mal ablative. The genitive postpositions are -co, -ci, -ce, and 
"^gelo, gill -gele. 

A few others which do not come under the above category are 
8. gs. Idggi, -khatrra, -paSi peii or pek.^u, vairi and its variants 
-m, -Sr, for the locative which is also formed by s. gs. -dntu or 

Postpositions of the Instrumental 
sing, -ne, ( ) plur. -w! 

8 217. The sing, -ne also appears in the northern K. dialects 
as -iw or ( Fr. Stephens, § 63 : no, i. e. -na ). See La langue 
Tnaraih4i, § 201 (p. 203 ), for the different hypothesis regarding its 
origin none of which are very satisfactory or definitive. Perhaps 
the presence of n in -ne and -nl may also be due to Hyper-San- 
skritisation, in opposition to the older -e and ?, and then extended 
to other NI-A. forms sucti at the dative in Gujarati, etc. 
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Postpositions of the Dative 
-ka ( with pronouns -ka ), -k 

S 218. In this particular instance the dialects of Kohkanl 
separate themselves from those of Marathi which have *“«, -t, -te 
and Ha as the postpositions of the dative. K. dialects here show 
an analogy with Hindi which has-A:o and with Awadhi (Sak&ena, 
p. 221 ) -/ca, H<au^ -kai, -ko and kl. The form appears to be 
derived from Sk. krte : /cr~M. With the different type of the 
nouns we get •* 7nan-aH<,(a) , man{n)-e-k{a)y mat{f)-ye-k(a)^ kaninY a 
ka etc. from manra^ vian-a^ kan-Uy In the case of the pro- 

nominal bases we have -ka •* ma-ka^ tuHca, ti-ka, te-ka etc. This 
may be due to the syllabic quantity in the two cases, dissyllabic 
having Hca ( krta *• kaa ) and polysyllabic having Hca or -k in the 
northern dialects. 

Postposition of the Ablative 
s. gs. tha{k)unu, x. ogx. thaunu^ gs. ngs sakunu 

§ 219. The gs, forms show a variant with geminated -k- * 
thakkunu, sakkunu in addition to forms with single -k-. The gs. 
forms with surviving -k- show affinity with Bengali thake-ya, 
thane, while the Old gx. quoted by Fr. Stephens with the cerebral 
( thaunu ) has a parallel in Oriya piu, Beng. tharc, tharu. 

In addition to the form in Hhaunu Father Stephens quotes 
( tiounu^ § 523 ) hounu which suggests the origin of Hhuunu, How 
hounu is the absolutive of the root “ to be and it is attached to 
the oblique form to give the ablative sense. On this analogy s. 
thaunu, ogx. pimvnu, gs. ngs. thak(k)unu or sak(k)unu is the absolu- 
tive of an extended form of Skr. stha ; MI- A, thakka- or thakka-, 
giving us in K. thaka- or tliUka-. What is surprising, however, 
is that in s. and x. dialects the intervocal -k- is already lost by 
the 16th century as witnessed by the record of Father Stephens, 
whereas it is retained in the gs. dialects. The change of th- to 
s- is characteristic, but we may have to seek its origin in Sk. 
sak- ( sak-noHi : Pa. mkkoti, MI- A, sakka - ). 

Postpositions of the Genitive 
-co, -ct, -ce ; -gelo, -geli, -gele ; Ho, -li; 

§ 220. All these postpositions are attested in Fr. Stephens 

work ( § 64 ) and characterise the genitive postpositions of 
Konkapl from the earliest historical stage. 
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Regarding the origin of MarStbl -c5, -ct, and -ce Prof. Bloch 
( La langm marathey § 208, p. 205 ) traces them to Hemaoandra’s 
rule IT, 149 citing the Pk. forms amheccat/a-^ iumheccaya-. “ ours’' 
and “ yours He also discusses there the vatious suggestions 
of Grierson Konow, Bhandarkar, Hoernle, etc. 

These postpositions are normally used with the oblique forms 
of the nouns • ghar-a-lo^ but we find in several instances a form 
like ghar-cOy with a nuance meaning, the first representing 
“ of the house '' and the second “ belonging to the household 
The most satisfactory explanation of the form -co would be from 
Sk. -tya-ka. ’ Forms likft ghar-'co appear rather as abbreviations 
of ghar-a-co under the stress of its new meaning in actual pro* 
nunciatiqn so far as KohkanI is concerned. Even the post- 
position is sometimes lost : ghar-a khdmbo “ the pillar of the 
house in opposition to the ghar-d-co khamho. For an explana- 
tion of this in Marathi and Rajasthani see Bloch, Vindcrarym, 
p. 183. 

§ 221. The postposition -geU- is connected with Sk. gala- 
with the extension -alia- ( Pk. gaya-alla^ gayalla)ka-, in the sense 
of “ pertaining to All these genitive postpositions are really 
adjectives of appertinance (* French : Tadjective d’appartenance ). 
Compare with this the Apabhramsa -kera-a, Pk. keraka ( Buddhist 
Sk. keraka ). The second series ~/o, HI and He is considered by 
Prof. Bloch as only an abbreviation of the preceding ( La longue 
marathet § 200, p. 203 ). 

Other Postpositions 

§ 222. The form -giri is used occasionally as a locative post- 
position : ta-glri, Rdma-glri etc. See § 284 above for this form. 
These forms are sometimes expressed as tdgelyd ghdra^ Ramalyd 
ghdrd, etc. 

The form -drU(u) is similarly used : ghardntiu) ( i. e. ^ghar-d 
-dntu ). 

Most of these postpositions show their basic form * khffira^ 
pdiif ISggif etc. 

Combinations of Postpositions 

8 223. The first to be mentioned here is the postposition 

1 Bloeh favours the gerundive or absolutive derivation from *^tyn which 
• itself a contamination of -tvn with *H)ya or -ya. 
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-?r(t) which is always used with the adjective of appertinance ** 
Rama-c-lrd), maj-j-er(i) etc. The variants of -er(t) are vair(i), 
veriS)% ^ar{i) etc. in the different dialects of KohkanI deriving from 
Sk, upari, Pk. uvari or uppifn, Ap. ^voP'ri or vain. The sense of 
this combination may be expressed in English by the preposition 
on 

The postposition ant{u) is similarly used : maj-j-yant{u), 
tuj-j-yantiu), or with adjectives of appertinance : magalyant{u)y 
tugaly3nt(u), etc. 

In § 216 above we have given the combination of -ne with 
-CO. Similarly the postposition -thaunu and its variants are used 
with the -CO. 

The other postposition /dpgt, pek^, bhittari, bhaira^ which show 
their basic forms in the postpositional use, are similarly used 
with other postpositions which may or may not be actually pre- 
sent: maj-j-e laggi, luj-j-e laggi^ or mar-lagi (maj-la.gi in the 
northern variety ), tur-lagi ( ns. tujHagi ) etc. 

thaunu is used with the loo. postposition •• ghafd-ihaunu “from 
within the house ghata bhiitari thaunu. Combinations of this 
type may be multiplied indefinitely. 

Certain of these postpositions are used substantively or adver- 
bially as well as postpositionally : ghard bhdira “ outside the 
house ghard bhdira thaunu “ from outside the house Notice 
also forms like bhd.ir-cyd-ne : bhailyd-ne^ blUttar-cyd-ne • bhittar- 
tyd-ne. 

Similar adverbial postpositions are mukhdri, mdk^^ bagleka, 
idrdri, etc. Notice also s. gs. sdhgati ( cf. Awdhi 9ahga ), sdnga 
“ with, along “ in company of etc. 

Observe also forms Hire ghardnt{u)-lo, rdn{n)dnt{u)-lo etc. where 
the postposition -dntiu) is combined with the gen. -/o. 

These combinations bring out the characteristics of the geni- 
tive postpositions as forming adjectives of appertinance than 
anything else. 

ADJECTIVES 

§ 224. The adjectives of KohkanI, like the substantives, are 
derived from the corresponding PI-A. or MI-A. forms, simple or 
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enlarged. On the general nature of these in modern I-A, see 
Bloch, L'indo-arym, pp. 183-189. 

Examples of simple correspondence •' s. gs. sami ( sla/c^ah ), 
umca ( uccaih ), cdngi ( canga-) etc. 

Example of enlarged correspondence •* s. gs. bholo {bahula-kal}), 
bholi ( hahul-i-ka ), hhole ( hahula-kom ) etc. 

Thus, like the substantives, the adjectives distinguish the 
three genders. 

Accord 

§ The accord between the substantive and the adjective quali- 
fying it is absolute : hodu rnanusyu, hodi haila, hoda sune. This is 
particularly true of the southern dialects where the final vowel 
of the word is preserved. In the formation of the oblique cases, 
however, the postpositions are applied only to the substantive 
when both are present •* sam cerdu but san{n)a- cerd-a-ka etc. 
When the substantive is understood the postpositions are applied 
to the adjective *• hoddngeli khahbari “ news of the great fio0 
-fi? “ loudly i. e. “ with a loud voice ” ( hcxjd avajdne ) etc. 

In several instances, however, the oblique of the adjective is 
not used with the oblique of the substantive *• kod/i manusyu • 
hod(fa manusyd-ne etc. This appears to be due to the interplay of 
the different dialectical tendencies influencing each other, e. g. tf» 
the above correspond nx. gx. x. hod moms : hTyf monUy)dk etc. In 
the plural also the corresponding form may not be seen, e. g. s. gs. 
ho4^ manu^ya ' hodda m inu^jd-ka. 

Degrees of Comparison 

§ 226. KohkanI has no separate forms for the degrees of 

comparison of the adjective. 

The Comparative is expressed by putting the compared 
standard in the oblique case followed by the postpositions -kai 
( x. ki) or peksd, -paii etc. maj-j-d-kni tu cdmgu “you are better 
than myself ; hUj-j-yd peksa { or pesi^ pest Qto. ) io cahgu “he 
is better than this ( fellow ) 

Sometimes a second adjective is used, such as cacf-Uy hho^ etc. 
to express the excess of the quality compared, or -un-e, kammi etc. 
to express the deficiency, but to a pointed question about the 
compared standard the oblique with the postpositions mentioned 
above is absolutely essential for making the Comparative Degree. 
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§ 227. The Superlative ia expressed by the words : sagiur 
kai ( or -pa<f, -peii eto. ), assilyant{u) meaning “ ( more 

than ) all *\ ** among everything that exists '' etc. 

§ 228. In X- according to Father Maffei ( op. cit pp. 64-69) 
the postpositional elements used with the oblique for Compara- 
tive are ^ prm, par&8, vorn, ki. Sometimes the qualifying adjec- 
tive is itself qualified by a second adj. adik ( Sk. adhiha-). pras 
or par'^8 is related to 8k. para- or pra-; vorn to Mar. varun ( Sk. 
upari ). 

Adjectives qualifying adjectives are also common to KohkanI 
for expressing, if not the degrees of comparison themselves, at 
least the actual extent of the particular quality suggested by the 
main adjective. 

NUMERALS 


§ 229. The following table gives the cardinals of some of the 
dialects of Kohkant. 


No. 

B. gS. 

X. nx. 

gx. 

1 

eka 

yek 

yek 

2 

doni 

ddn(i) 

don 

3 

tint 

tin 

tin 

4 

c{y)ari 

car 

cyar 

5 

pancd 

pane or pdn3 

pdffia 

6 

sa \ 

so 

80 

7 

aata 

sat 

sat 

8 

dta 

at 

dth 

9 

navm or navva 

nov 

nav 

10 

dha 

dha 

dha 

11 

ikra 

ikra 

yekrd 

12 

bara 

bara 

bard 

13 

ierd 

tera 

terd 

14 

coudd 

couda 

coudd 

15 

pandra 

pandra 

ponrd 

16 

aold 

sold 

sold 

17 

aatta 

sot^d 

sotrd 

18 

19 

dthra 

ikrnsa, ekunisa 

otrd 
ye \unis 

othrd 

yekunis 

20 

21 

22 

visa 

elcvisa 

bUvisa 

VIS 

yekvis 

bdvls 

vis 

yekvis 

bdvls 
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:No. 

8. gs. 

X nx. 

gx. 

/ 

1 

23 

t^visa or irevtsa 

ieiis 

ievis 

24 

covisn 

carls 

lovIs 

25 

paficvim 

poficis or per. cuts 

poTievis 

26 

sa'i{v)isa 

Soils 

iovh 

27 


sbtiavls 

sc! (iris 

28 

atthavisa 

bitfivls 

vthkvls 

29 

ektrn isa 

yek Udells 

yikurilis 

30 

i2sa 

Its 

ih 

n 

t'hftfia 

yektls 

•ij'Idla 

32 

baf isa 

boUls 

boils 

33 

tetticn 

tettis 

tttls 

34 

cov isa 

coutis 1 

COU IS 

35 

par isa (ns. 

j pant is 

puuciis 


pactlsa 



36 

aaitiHa 

! sottia 

sells 

37 

aatti la 

1 salt is 

! sdiCis 

38 

Ut{h)irsa 

! aitis 

! athtif 

39 

eku^calisa 

1 yekuriecalis 

1 yeknyiTills or 



1 

i 

yekinicul 

40 

c(y)alisa 

1 calls 

1 calls or cal 

41 

ekkecalisa 

I yekecalis 

pekecdl(h) 

42 

bavecclisa 

j bcivscalls 

hav€cdl{is) 

43 

i(r)cvecall8a 

fe(ve)calls 

tevecdl(ts) 

44 

cojeculisa 

^ovecalis 

c a: ecal(ls) 

45 

1 ificvecalisa 

poHivecalis or 

pvnceciil(ts) 



parlcvecalis 

46 

savecallsa 

sovecalisa 

BOV€Cdl(ls) 

47 

satfecalisa 

sotlfcalis 

soUcul[i8) 

48 

astecaiisa 

a^tecalis 

astecal{is) 

49 

ekuT^pannUs 

yikuTTLeponas 

yekunopends 

50 

pannasa 

ponds 

ponua 

51 

ekkavanm 

yekpon or yekaon 

y^kdvon 

52 

bavanna 

baon or bQupon 

bdvon 

53 

trepanna 

ievepdn 

Ireptn 

54 

coupanna 

coupon 

l^oupon 

55 

pafLcavanna 

paflcdvon 

poficavon 

56 

chappanm 

soupon 

sopon 

sbtUvbn 

57 

aaitavanna 

sottatPn 

58 

^^hUvanna 

btidvon 

aUhdvbn 

59 

eku7)>sati 

■ 

yhkuxj^esat 

yekutjUhsdt 

60 

61 

eksa§ti 

sat 

yekao^t 

aat 

ye)csot 

hbaot 

62 

besa^ti 

beao^t or bya§o§t 
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No. 

s. gs. 

X. nx. 

gx. 

63 

tresasti 

■ 

tre-^ or trya-sust 

tresdt 

64 

cousasti 

cousbst 

COf^sSt 

65 

pMcsasti 

pa most 

poasot 
ao£)t ■ 

66 

chesasti 

sousost 

67 

satsasti 

sat dost 

satsot 

68 

atsasti 

ciisost 

dthsX)t 

6) 

ekufisattari 

y^kunesuttor 

yekundsotor 

70 

satlart 

soitor 

sotton 

71 

[ yek^attari or 

y^ksot or 

yfdcdstnr 

72 

ekijast 2 ri 

bijastari 

byastor 

bastZ^r 

73 

tryastari 

tryastor 

iryastdr 

74 

couraatari 

couryastor 

courdstor 

75 

pancUstari 

poncostoT 

poncdstdr 

76 

tyciHlri 

syastnr 

sasidr 

77 

safya^stari 

sovdstor or 

suidsbtT 

78 

athyastafi 

saftydstor 

aUydsior 

at hast or 

79 

ekunaiii 

ydkune-oisi 

ye ku nasi 

80 

dtsl 

O'tS't, 

aissi 

81 

ekkyalii 

ydkkya-otSi 

yekasal 

82 

bya{d)i8i 

byd{i)$t^ 

bdssi 

83 

trya{a)tit 

i{r)yTn$i 

trydssi 

84 

courydisl 

covdnft 

ooui'iissi 

85 

pancyd{a)tsi 

poncvpoifi 

pohcdssi 

86 

seaisi 

s6-bis^ 

sdssi 

87 

aaitydisi 

softydoist^ 

sotdssi 

88 

atthdisl 

dttyd'dist 

oithssi 

89 


yVcunendvod 

yldwndndi 

90 

navvada or riav- 
vada or y^avvi 

ndvod 

Xidi 

91 

ekydnavvi 

yekandvdd \ 

yekanoi 

92 

byanavvi^ 

byd-ndvdd^ ^-^di \ 

bdndi 

93 

trydmvii 

trydnovoi 

trydydi 

94 

conryd’dLavvi 

covydnovoi 

coararidi 

95 

paflcyanavvi 
Serii^avvl ^ 

pdilcdnovoi 

pdncondi 

96 

sdvdnovoi 

sandi 

97 

satfanawi 

sottydnovoi 

sdtdndi 

98 

aUhydxiavm 

uttydnovoi 

dthdndi 

99 

rjLQvmjdr^aml 

novandi or 

novdwi 

100 

iemb(h)art 

yekuxiesemb^r 

sembdr 

sembdr 
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No. 

1 

s. gs. 

n. nx. 

gx. 

200 

donsi 

donsi 

donsi 

300 

iinti 


tins\ 

1000 

hgjdra 

hdjdr or sds 

sbsro or 
hojdru 

10000 

lak^a or 
ns. laka 

Idle 

Idkhyd 


N, B. For X. I have taken the forms with a slightly modern- 
ized transcription from Father Maffei’s Grammar, and for nx. 
from the Appendix to Father Stephens Arte da linga Canarin 
-2nd. ed. p. 175 et seq. 

§ 230. As in Marathi the numerals for “one'' to “four" 
are included among the adjective and so declined. They are 
used both in the direct as well as oblique cases. But in so doing 
they get an extended form in -ga • dcnga, il-ga, cou-^ga, and for 
“ one ” the extension in -la : ek-lo, -It. 

§ 231. s. gs. eku, eki, eka, x. nx. gx. yek, Sb:. eka, Pk. ekka- 
ega-, la, the last losing its characteristic consonant, which ex- 
plains the more common form ekka- from which all NI-A. Ian- 
guages have derived their forms. The y- in the Christian dia- 
lects is due to prothesis. The characteristic e- beginning of 
OI-A. and MI-A. is preserved in KohkanI ikrd in the reduced 
form i-. in opposition to Mar. akra, 

§ 232. s. gs. doni, x. nx. gx. g. don • Sk, dvi- in MI-A. donni 
(on the analogy of Sk. tri-* MI-A. ftVjpf). The -o- of this 
numeral is due to palatalization in the Sk. form dvau. On the 
other hand Sk. dva-^ in composition has given rise to Nl-A. 5a-: 
K. 53ra, Ap, baraha, Sk. dvd-daia. 

For “ one and a half " we have s. gs. dedu, dedi, x. nx, gx. g. 
: Sk. dvy- ardha, MI-A. di { ylv)addha. 

Remarkable enough is the form bi ( Sk. dvitiyd : MI-A. blyU) 
for the “ second day of the lunar fortnight 

§ 233. s. gs. tint, X. nx. gx. g. tin : Sk. trttii, MI-A. ii^riL 
In the numeral for thirteen Sk. irayo-daia we get Kohk. te- 
from Sk. trayar, and so on for the higher numbers with the unit 
three With “ fortythree " onwards we get the SanBkriti8e4 
form trer bjr the side of ito-, 
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For ** two and a half we have s. gs» addeca^ x. gx. nx. odeS or 
even o^ej from Sk. ardha-*trtya ( tr-tiya ) : MI~A. addhaHcca. 

§ 234. s. gs. c[y)ari x. gx. nr. g. car point to a MI-A. form 
like ca{y)ari or PI-A. *cataru On the difiBculty of this form from 
Sk. catvUri • Pk. cattdri see La langue marathe, § 216, pp. 216-17. 
Ordinarily KohkanI should have corresponded with the dento- 
alveolar affricate c- to Sk. c- followed by a back- vowel, but In 
this case as well as in cdlls{a) we get the palalo-alveolar c-. On 
the other hand the dento-alveolar is seen in couda, and in com- 
as the unit in higher numerals, regularly derived from Sk. catur-. 

§ 235. In the forms do-ga, ti-ga, cuo-ga, x. dog, tig, coug 
masc., ddgi, tlgi and cougi fern, the -ga corresponds to Mar. -gha 
as in do-ghe, d'o-ghi, do-ghe. This shows that the ur-form is 
-*gglia-a in MI-A. which may possibly go back to Sk. -graha-: 
MI-A. -{g)ga1ia'-, *-(g)gha-‘a--j compare for instance Sk. iri-graha 
“ extending to ( the length of ) three. The aspiration shifting 
the initial syllable in Sk. grah- as found in Pk. gheppai is cha- 
racteristic of its derivatives in Marathi and KohkanI, the latter, 
however, losing it if the aspiration occurs non-initially. 

§ 236. In s. gs. there is a second addition to the forms quoted 
above *• -}aria. Thus we have dog-jana, ieg-jana, coug-jma etc. 
meaning “ two, three, four. This can also be added on to the 
other numerals : pafica-jai^a, sa-jana, etc. 

§ 237, s. gs. pdfica, x. pdiic, pafij, nx. gx. pane ' Sk. panca. 
The X. form pdfij reminds us of the N-W. forms like Panjabi 
panj. It is interesting to note that whereas in the numeral for 
“ five we have the regular KohkanI development from the Sk. 
group short vowel + nasal + consonant, viz. the long vowel 
(nasalized or not) + nasal + consonant, in the numbers form 
fifteen onwards the word in composition is pane ( x. nx. gx. 
phUc ) or pan- ( x. gx. ). 

In the numeral for “ fifteen as in “ fifty the Sk. panca has 
undergone special development: s. gs. pandrd, x. pondrd, gx. 
p^nrd, and s, gs. panndsa, x. ponas, gx. pdms. See § 217, p. 217 
of La langue marathe. 

§ 238. For “ three and a half ” s. ns. g. etc. show a form au^ 
going back to Sk. <jrdha-*turtha, MI-A. addha-uttha, Ap. addh^ 
uttha-, dhut^, corresponding to Mar. aut and Guj, uthu. 

^limbers f^bove this are formed by adding sad(h)e- to the ifl 
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teger just below ? sade-Uni “ three and a half mdercari “ four 
and a half etc. 

§ 239. s. gs. sa, x. nx, gx. so Sk. sat, MI- A. cha. In 
“ forty-six we get s. gs. savv-e- and x. gx. scw-e with cal(i8). 
The appears to be Persian in origin. Cf. ad-e-cdl{ts) etc. In 
s. gs. chappanna the cha- is characteristic as in chaltisa “thirtysix, 
for which x. has soupon and gx. sopon^ and x. sottis and gx. setts. 

The other forms having ** six in the unit place are more or 
less influenced by the corresponding Marathi forms which may 
be referred to in La langue marathe, p. 218. 

§ 240. The other numbers up to nine do not offer much 
difficulty. They are quite general to the whole I-A. group. Only 
in the case of “ nine we have both dental and cerebral forms • 
nawat rtawa ; cerebralisation here seems due to the fact that 
initial n- of naiwa is assimilated to the -^(a) of at{a). This also 
explains the double forms x. ?/oi, gx. nx. 7idi for “ Ninety 

§ 241. In the numerals for “ ten and above s. gs. dha : Sk, 
dasa becomes -raha in Apabhramsa ^ ekkUraha, hUraha etc, 
giving us in KohkanI -ra : ikra, bara etc. Only in s. gs. dasro 
(Mar. daard) does the original dasa survive. In s. gs. coudd and sola 
the survival of -d- and -I- is due to MI-A. -dd- and or 

§ 242. To express numbers containing “ nine in the unit's 
place the form “ less than one e. g. s. gs. elcun ( in nineteen 
however i]ai-<ik^7)’-), x. nx. gx. ye kune * Sk. <?/c 07 ia-, is used 
with the multiples of “ ten 

For the other numerals full etymology will be given in my 
Comparative Glossary with comparative notes. It is sufficient to 
note here that in the case of “ seventy " satiari, we get in com- 
position a form like stari : byastarl, etc. For x. ndiy gx. rjidi, s. gs. 
Xiawi in addition to x. novod, g, gs. nawada we have to refer on 
the one hand to Mar. navvad and on the other to Panj. Hindi 
navvCy Sindhi nave, Beng. nahhai, Oriya nabe etc. 

§ 243. In the case of “ thousand we have both sasro or ha^dr 
as borrowed from Persian (see Fr. Stephens, op. ciL § 81 and 
Appendix p. 180 ). 

Fractions of a quarter more or less are respectively expressed 
by s. gs. mvdt, x. nx. gx, sovdi and s. gs. pWdrie, x. gx. nx. 
added to the nearest integer, deriving fr6m Sk. sapadct- and 
pSdmoTf 
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Ordinals 

§ 244. Beginning with the numeral for “ five Kohka^il 
forms its ordinals by the addition of the suffix -vo : panc-vo, sat- 
voj atihyvo eto. For the first four numerals, however, as in 
Sanskrit, we have different formations for the ordinals. 

The origin of --vo is to be traced to Sk. -ma.to) • pa7lcama{ka)- 
etc. 

For the first four numbers we have the cardinals as follows : 
s. gs. pailo, dusro, Hsto^ iouiho, x. nx. gx. puilo, dusro, hero etc. 

s. gs. pailo, x. nx. gx. polio, goes back to late MI- A. pah-illa 
•-ka, 01“ A. "^prath-illaka cf. Sk. pratha-ma. Besides these forms 
KonkanI uses the word surve-co n. nx. gx. dd-lo, etc. meaning 
“ belonging to the beginning, first, foremost. 

The words dusro, thsno show a suffix in MI~A. *-8ara-a ( in 
flexion In this connection reference may be made to 

Chatterji, op. cit. p. 700 and Saksena, Evolution of Awadhi, p. 156. 
s. gs. cou-tho corresponds to Sk. catur-tlia-ka. 

PRONOUNS 

§ 245. The history of the pronouns in any NI-A. language 
shows an interesting development, for here the phonetic weak- 
ness of the words is most marked, and in consequence new forms 
have to be introduced in order to make the meaning or intention 
of the speaker clear to the audience. Among the chief charact- 
eristics we may mention the preservation of the initial syllable 
intact, having relation to one or other of the 01- A. or MI-A, 
forms. The disintegration of the sound elements in these cases 
is charactertstic of the frequency of employment. 

Personal Pronouns. 

§ 246. The personal pronouns of the first and second person 
show a considerable variety of forms in MI-A. In KonkanI 
however, as in other NI-A. language, the forms show a simpli- 
city of pattern, and are closely allied to nominal flexion. 

First Person Pronoun 

§ 247. The forms are : 

sing. ^ plur^ 

Direct e. gs. s. gs. dmi, x. dm%, gx. ami 

X. afl, gx. lmv{d) 

Oblique s. gs. ma, x. x. ma s. gs. x. gx. am 

But the variety of forms we get for individual oases should 
be noted here. 

For instru. we have s. gs. }&ve, x. ^ve, in addition to ma^anej 
gx. ( Arte § 106 ) majyUn, in the sing, and s. gs. and s. gs. ammi, 
Sm- gx. Umcyan, in the plur. 
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For the genitive we have s. gs. majje ( gs. mejje ), n. nx. gx. 
mcy?, mojo in the sing. 

The dir. hnv[a) goes back to Sk. ahakcim ( already hage i 
MagadhI ) and ammi to Sk. asmehhih : Pk. amhehirh. 

The instr. lihv-e regularly corresponds to Sk. ahakena^ i. e. as 
if l^v itself form the base from which the inst. in -e is derived. 

The gen. majje corresponds to Sk. mahyam, Pk. majjham, with 
the -/ca- extension, used regularly in the genitive sense ( see e. g. 
the form mahyam pita in the Mahahharata * ). 

The extended form in majjane^ majyan follows regularly from 
the adjectival nature of the genitive form, which is really an 
adjective of appertinance. This applies equally to the plural form 
quoted above. 

The postpositions are regularly applied as in the case of 
nouns, except in the case of forms quoted above. Thus dm-Zca, 
am-ce, am-ger, ain-gelo etc. in the plur. and ma-ka^ margelo, ma- 
ger etc. in the last two of which the vowel of the oblique sing, 
is reduced. The postposition -er is applied to the gen. form 
majje-’ as majjeri^ x. mojer. 

Second Person Pronoun 

§ 248. The forms are. 

sing. ^ plur. 

Direct s. gs. tu, nx. x. gx. tu s. gs. tumviiy x. nx. gx. tiirm 

Oblique s. gs. x. nx. gx. tu s. gs. i. nx. gx. turn. 

For the instr. corresponding to hhve we have t^ve or tuv^y 
formed directly from the direct base. 

For the gen. we have X. nx. gx. tuje in the sing. The 
extended instr. tujjariey or gx. tujyan is regularly formed from 
this base. 

The direct iu goes back to Sk. t(u)vdmy Pk. tumaihy and the 
pltir. tummi traces its origin to OI-A.. *tti.§m€bhih^ MI-A. 
tumhehim. 

The gen. form goes back regularly to MI-A. tujjhar based on 
the analogy of majjha-. 

As in the above case of the first person pronoun, the postposi- 
tions are applied to the second person pronoun also, and similar 
inflected forms result. 

( To be continued)^ 

1 1 am indebted to Dr. V. S. Suktbankar for the reference below : Ofit« 
Bdn* 47* 5 : 

gottiai tena pita mahyam pUrvad^ dagdho vi§agninn 

( V. U pitnamUkam ; pita m§tu) 
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During the last hundred years many distinguished orientalists 
tried hard to find out the original home of the Aryans but with- 
out striking at the root of the question. The attempt to trace the 
Aryans from their earliest station in the arena of history leads 
us to a veritable labyrinth of complicated and intermingled 
cultures each with a long and intricate history of its own behind 
it. There is no single thread to guide us certainly out of the 
maze but rather a multitude of strands intertwined and entangled 
and leading along divergent paths. ’ 


The science of linguistic paloeontology 


The science of linguistic palaeontology claims to reconstruct 
the environment of the still undivided Aryan people and to 
conjure up the image of their spiritual and material culture. The 
words and names which recur in Indo-European languages 
constitute in their totality the surviving vocabulary of the 
original Aryans. The sum of such corresponding terms would 
then depict the culture of the primitive people. 

r/i« ‘ Wiros ’ 


Dr. Giles* uses the term ‘Wiros’ for the speakers of the 
Indo-European languages, this being the word for men in the 
great majority of the languages. From words preserved in their 
languages particularly in languages far separated and in oiroura- 
stanoes where there is little likelihood of borrowing from 
one language to the other, we may gather something as to t eir 

animals and plants they knew, and ? JLs 

their industries. The close similarity betwee^th^ 


• I am much indebted to * The Aryans by V. 
1926, from which I havA often quoted in my article. 

* The Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1, 1921. 
Litte D, P. 65 et. seq. 


Gordon Childe, London, 
The Aryans by P. 


7 [Amiali,BeOeB.Ia] 
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languages spoken by them would lead us to infer that they must 
have lived for long in a severely circumscribed area so that 
their peculiarities developed for many generations in common. 
Such a confined area must have been separated from the outer 
world either by great waters or by mountains. The climate in 
which they lived belonged to the temperate zone is shown by the 
nature of the trees which a comparision of their languages leads 
us to believe they knew. To their habitat we may assign with 
considerable certainty the oak, beach, wUlow and some coni^ous 
trees. The birch seems to have been known to them and possibly 
the lime, less certainly the el^. 

These ‘Wiros’ were in all probability not a nomad but a 
settled people. The useful animals best known to them were the 
ox, cow, sheep, horse, dog, pig and probably some species of deer. 
The ass, camel and the elephant were unknown to them in early 
times ; and the great variety of words for the goat would lead us 
to suppose that this animal also was of later introduction. The 
* Wiros ' seem to have been familiar with corn. If so, they must 
in all probability have lived for a considerable part of the year 
in one situation. Of birds they knew the goose and the duck. 
The most familiar bird of prey was the eagle. The wolf and bear 
were known but not the lion or tiger. 

No country, however, which had not much variety of geogra-| 
phical features could have been the habitat of both the horse and 
the cow. The horse^is a native of the open plain ; the foal is able 
to run by its mother from the first and accompanies her always 
in her wanderings. The cal£on the other hand, is at first feeble, 
unable to walk or see its way distinctly, and therefore, is hidden 
by its mother in a brake, while she goes further afield to find 
suitable pastures. 

According to Dr. Giles to fulfil all these conditions there is 
such an area which is bounded on its the Carpathians on 

its south by the Balkans, on its western side by the Austrian 
Alps and the Bohmer Wald and on the north by the Erzgebirge 
and the mountains which link them up with the Carpathiana 

Philological data 

The family is divided by a well marked difference in the 
treatment of certain k, g, and gh sounds in two parts, one of 
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which keeps the k, g, and gh sounds, though submitting them to a 
variety of changes in later times, while the other party clianges 
k and g into some kind of sibilant sounds, which are represented 
in the Slavonic and Iranian languages by s and z, in Sanskrit 
by B and j. The gh sound appears as z in Zend, the Iranian 
dialects confusing together g and gh, while in Sanskrit it 
appears as h. They agree also on the whole in the case system 
of the noun, a system to which the Slav, and the Armenian 
languages offer the closest approximation, and in the elaborate 
mood and voice system of the verb, to which the only parallel 
is to be found in the similar, though not in all respects indenti- 
cal, paradigms of Greek, Here accarding to Dr. Giles the other 
languages except the Slavonic, fall far short of the elaborate and 
intricate verb system that the other tribes have lost a large part 
of their share of the common inheritance. A characteristic which 
distinguishes the languages of this stock in both Persia and India 
is the tendency to confuse r and 1 , a tendency which is chara- 
cteristic of practically all the languages of the far east. In India r 
is often found in words where the languages of the same stock in 
Europe show 1 5 1 is also though not so frequently, found for r, in 
the old Persian of the Achaemonid inscriptions, 1 is found only in 
two foreign words and has otherwise been entirely replaced by r. 

Dr. Giles criticised 

Dr. Giles, the distinguished philologist makes no attempt to 
trace his ‘ wiros ' with the aid of material remains. The | 
Danubian was the creation of those early Mediterranean colonists 
who may early have been mixed with descendants of palaeolithic 
tribes and influenced the east as well as the south. The Danubian 
manner of life does not really correspond very satisfactorily to 
the primitive Aryan culture deduced by linguistic palaeontology. 
Dr. Giles attributes the art of agriculture and swine breeding in 
this area. But the absence of arrow heads or other weapons 
deserve notice. Again the cult of a mother goddess is an un- 
Aryan trait among the Danubian peasants. 

Idmitations of the Linguistic Palceoniology 
'I he sum of the surviving equations can only give a frag* 
mentary picture of the complete life led by the Aryans. Through 
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migrations, intermingling with other races, commercial relations 
with alien civilisations and the autonomous local growth and 
specialisation of arts and cults, many words have been lost and 
replaced by others. Allowance must also be made for changes' 
in the meaning of the word itself. Finally even strict com- 
pliance with the approxima”EFl^ionetic laws is not an infallible 
test of descent from the parent speech. The possibility is always 
present that the word in questions came into the several 
languages by borrowing after tlie separation of their speakers, 
but at a date so early that the sound-shifts had not yet become 
SO operative. Moreover, too much attention is paid to names of 
plants and animals and to various words of material culture and 
practically none at all to the grammatical relationships between 
the languages themselves. The first great division of the Indo- 
EuroJ)ean family is into the Saturn and the Centum groups. This 
division corresponds, of course, roughly to the geographical 
division of the Asiatics and the Europeans. 

Advanced civilisation of the Wlros 

The European scholars seem to regard the Indo-European 
people as almost identical with the primitive savage tribes of 
Europe. Even from the material side i. e. by considering 
only the ‘ culture words ’ common to the Indo-European 
languages we find that these people were distinctly a superior 
and more advanced people. But a far more valuable evidence of 
their culture is afforded by a consideration of the grammar of 
the parent Indo-European languages. The wealth of forms, the 
subtle distinction made in the various forms of verbs, the very 
numerous prepositions which all existed before the separation of the 
branches clearly indicate a very high intellectual development. 
Moreover, they certainly had the numerals upto 100 and probably 
upto 1000, they had developed the decimal system of numeration. 

Saptasindhu and Semrechinsk 

Prof. Chattopadhyaya ’ relying on the Indra-Vrtra myth 
supports H. Brunh5fer who suggests the name of such a possible 
earlier home of the Indo-Aryans. The Indra-Vrtra myth in short 

1 Proceedtogs and Transactions of tUe Sixth All India Oriental Confer- 
ence, Fdtna, lOSQ, The Cradle of the Indra-Vrtra Myth, by K. Chattope- 
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is as follows. The enemy ( Vrtra ) steals away the cows (-waters) 
and keeps them concealed in the cave Vala ( - Vara, an enclosure 
from Vr to surround ). Indra attacks him with the Maruts ( the 
storms ) and other helpers, chases him from rook to rock ( i. e. 
from cloud to cloud ), finds him at last and kills him. The cover- 
ing stone of the Vala is also shattered and the waters are releas- 
ed and with eagerness they go the way of the ocean. The Rgveda 
describes in a very charming tone the victory of Indra as 
* letting the rivers or more specially the Seven Rivers to flow 
According to Durgacarya the commentator of the Nirukta these 
are the seven atmospheric streams namely Bahula, Asva, Titutra, 
Abhrayantl, Meghapatnl Varsayantl and Ariindha. The Sapta- 
sindhu and the Hapta Hindu are described in very affectionate 
terms in the ancient Indian and Iranian literatures respectively. 
Sayana would explain the Sapta Sindhu as the seven rivers beginn- 
ing with the Ganges. Prof. Chattopadhyaya finds fault with him 
thinking that Sayana is referring to the Ganges, Yamuna, Goda- 
vari, Sarasvatl, Narmada, Sindhu and Kaverl for four of the above 
rivers are of later growth and suggests Semirechinsk in Russian 
Turkestan watered by the Ilij Xiepsa, Karatal, Raskan, Aksu, Sar* 
kan and Biyen-the seven rivers which flow into the Lake Balk ash. 
Semirechinsk the name of the province means, the land of the 
Seven Rivers ^ Of these rivers some of them do dry before the 
rains. According to him a period of unusual drought ( 3000 
B. C. to 2000 B. C. ) led the Aryans or some of them to leave the 
lands and march towards India and also towards Iran. If the 
original home of the Indo~Europeans was in Siberia, as De 
Morgan would have us believe, Semirechinsk would be on the 
way to India and Iran. But according to Dr. Giles the southern 
stoppes of Russia, though possessing a very fertile soil, has not 
on the whole the characteristics which the words common to the 
various Indo-Germanic languages and at the same time un- 
borrowed from one to another postulate. 

The various centres 

Western Orientalists like Tomasoheck, Von Loher, Cuno, 
Linden, Sohimet, Penka, and Posche ascribe this honour to 
Eastern Europe, Germany, Central Europe, Northern Europe, 
SoandlQA^iAi Roki^P® Swamp respective y o in 
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arohaio character of the neighbouring Lithunian Language, that 
the Lithunians were the survi\ring relic of the oldest Aryan race. 
According to Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala ’ the various centres 
indicated by the various scholars were the sub-centres making 
the various halts during the wanderings of various branches on 
their way to their homes in historical times. The first division 
of the Indo-European languages into the Satam and the Centum 
groups marks the two lines of migration one towards Asia and the 
other towards Europe. The former was first stopped from further 
progress southwards by the great sea in Central Asia., and slowly 
one branch moved off westwards upto the bank of the Volga, 
which forms the sub-centre of Scrader. Since the Huns invaded 
Europe from Central Asia and settled themselves in Hungary 
{ Hunagrha-the abode of the Huns ) some of the European 
Scholars thought wrongly that India also must have been 
invaded by the inhabitants of Central Asia at some remote date. 
Moreover in the opinion of Dr. Giles Central Asia is not 
probable, even if we admit that its conspicuous lack of water and 
consequent sterility in many areas is of later development. In 
the northern plains of Europe, there is no area which will satis- 
factorily fulfil the conditions. As we know it in primitive times 
it is a land of great forest. 

North Pole 

Lokamanya Bal Gangadhara Tilak^ the great politician and 
the antiquarian, finding references to the cold regions of the 
north and the river Kubha in the Jlgveda concluded that the 
scene of the human creation was the North Pole. But Tilak for 
his scientific argument relied on Crolls’ theory of Ice-Age which 
has now been definitely disproved. 

Caucasus 

The claim of Caucasus falls too flat for it was so inhospitable 
that Aeschylus^ selected it as the place of torment for Prometh- 
eus and tells us that it was a pathless wilderness. 

1 Ibid, The Indo-European Homeland, a Eestatement of the question, by 
Br, L J. S. Tarporewala, p. 635 et. leq. 

® The Arctic Home in the Vedas by Lokamanya Bal Gangadhara Tilak, 
Poona 1925. 

t The Tragedies of Aeschylus, literally translated by T. A,. Buckley, 
l^cndon, 1859, Prometheus Chained, pp. 1-35. ^ 
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Mitani 

The recent digcovery of Vaidika deitiea in an inscription,’ 
found at Boghazkeui, which relates to the treaty between 
subbiluiiuma a Hittite King and Mattiuaza a King of Mitani, 
(northern Mesopotamia), has led some to put the original cradle 
of Indo-Europeans somewhere in Upper Mesopotamia. The gods 
named are Mitra, Varuna, Indra, and Nasatyas ( Asvins). The 
names of the gods might not be significant singly but the four com- 
bined give cumulative evidence of Indian origin that can not be 
explained away. The inscriptions date from about 1400 B. C. and 
the names appear not in the form which they take in the historical 
records of ancient Persia, but so far as writing in a syllabary 
will admit, are identical with the formS; admittedly more ori- 
ginal, which they show in the hymns of the Bgveda. The names 
of the Hitfcite kings do not look in the least Aryan. Moreover, 
no Hittite deities have Aryen names. So we may conclude that 
the migrants kept the names of their gods correctly, but kings 
naturally modified their own names as they and their languages 
became more separated from India. 

Biblical theory 

Now the holy scriptures being infallible, one naturally looks 
upon them with reverence if they can help us in locating the 
birth-place of mankind. The Muslims have no records except 
til at of the Poly Bible^ which asserts that the creation took place 
in a region where there flowed the four rivers Pison, Gihon, 
Hiddekal, and Euphrates. According to the Bible it was in Eden 
that Adam descended for the first time. In Hebrew it means 
delight.^ It is the first home of man, and the district in which 
the * Garden of Paradise ^ was situated. There have been much 
discussion regarding the exact site of the place. Eden was the 
Sumerian name of the plain of Babylon. The accepted modern 
location appears to be El Qurnah in Iraq. The word Iraq literal- 
ly means the delta land and the word Mesopotamia^ means the 

1 Journal Royal Asiatic Society, 1909, p. 723 et. seq. 

Ibid. 1907, pp. 913-21 ; Ibid. 1908, pp. 985-93^ Ibid, 1909 pp. 963-80. 

B Genesis, ch. JI. 

S Hasting*! Dictionary of the Bible, under * Eden *. 

♦ A New linglish Dictionary, Vol, VI. 
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doab. It is not certain where the Pison flows. Some would 
identify it with the Nile but without any success, and others 
would consider it as lost in the Aiabian sea, I have not succeeded 
in finding out its literal meaning. But the Gihon is the Ganges. 
The Hiddekel is the modern Dajala river which literally means 
‘ having pebbles ^ and the Sanskrit word Drsadvatl bears the 
same meaning ( drsadah santyasyam sa ). The Euphrates is the 
modern AlfarSt or the Farat which in meaning exactly corres- 
ponds to the Sarasvatl of the Bgveda ‘ bursting or having flows ' 
( saraihsi santyasyam sa ) and the Hairavati of the Avesta. 
According to the late lamented C. V. Vaidya’ that there is no trace 
of Rasis and the Yugas in Vaidika literature or indeed in any 
Indian literature up to 100 B. C. is the surest proof that Indo- 
Aryans never came from Mesopotamia in Vaidika or post-Vaidika 
days. If the Vaidika Aryans had come from Mesopotamia they 
would not certainly have forgotten the buffalo. The Rgveda 
does not mention the buffalo at all. They probably did not know 
it, as it is stated in the Puranas chat the buffalo was a new creat- 
ion of Visvamitra. 

Avesta. 

In the ancient Iranian literature we read ** I , Ahurarnazda , 
among the good lands and countries , did create first of all the 
land of Airyana Vaeja ( the cradle land of the Aryas ) on the bank 
of the Vehdati^ The Pablavi of Airyana Vaeja is Iran Vej 
(the beginning or the source of the Aryans). The phrase 
‘ Vanhuyao Daityayao ' of the good Daitya is always added in the 
Zend Avesta to the name of Airyana Vaejo. The first king 
Jamsed , the founder of the dynasty , is called in the Avesta 
Yima Khsaeta, Jamsed, the son of Vivanhana ( — Sanskrit 
VivasvSn ) and his descendants Yima Vivanhana, Yam of the 
family of Vivanhat. The Amarakosa also calls Yama, the 
Vaivasvat - the son of Vivas van- the sun. The last king of 
this dynasty was murdered by Spityura ( - Savitp perhaps ) 
nicknamed Yimokerenta ( - Yamakranta ). Prof. H. S. Hodivala 

t A History of Sanskrit Literature, by C. V. Vaidya, Poona, 1930, Vol, 
I, p. 221. 

2 Venidad, 1. 1-3. 
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a distinguished Parsee scholar in his letter dated the 17th March 
1939 kindly informs me as follows. ‘ The Airyana Vaejo is a land 
of which nothing is really known. The chapter in Venidad in 
which an account is given of the gradual coloxiisation of the earth 
or the universe is a legendary history of the creation and all sorts 
of hypothesis and theories have been advanced about the so-called 
Original Home of the Iranian people. The chapter itself has little 
or no connection with the rest of the contexts of the Venidad and 
it has probably been borrowed from some other ‘ Nask * and 
pitchforked here by some ancient compiler. The ‘Vehdati^ is 
really a middle Persian form of ‘Vanhui Dauti’ and some writers 
have identified it with the ‘ Arasas \ just as the other river men- 
tioned in this chapter the Raugha is supposed to be the Tigris. 
But these are only speculations of doubtful validity. Both these 
rivers have been regaided by other scholars as Rivers not belong- 
ing to our Earth but to Heaven - two Ganges so to say-whioh 
really belong , not to terrestrial but to celestial geography.^ 
According to J. D. Nadershah^ the territory of Airyana Vaejo 
was in the neighbourhood of Mazandran and Gilan , and not far 
from Babylonia. It stretched northwards as far as the Caucasus 
of which a considerable portion is always clad with ice and snow 
and latterly Airyana Vaejo was called Media. Airyana Vaejo 
may be a corruption of the Sanskrit Arya-Bija or Arya-Vraja 
which is nearer to it. Mazandrana is the Persian for an 
obsolete Avestan word Mazindrana ( Mahindra or Mahendra in 
Sanskrit ) the country of the great Indra. According to him the 
Devas of Mazandran ( Mazainya Daevas) could not long hold 
their own against the inroads of the Asuras and , therefore , 
migrated to India; and so the birth-place of the primitive Aryans 
lay to the south eastern foot of the Caucasus-Mazandran the 
ancient home of the Vaidika Brahmanas. 

Iranians and Indiana bOlong to the same region 
We know that Deva in Sanskrit signified ‘ shining ‘ ill- 
ustrious \ and hence ‘ a god among men, a deity ' but in the 
Avesta it means a ‘ demon ’ ; and like the deva, the Avestan 
Ahura also indicates a king. In the oldest part of the Rgveda th^ 

> Gritioal Studies of some Zoroastrian Problems, by Ervad J. I>. Nader 
shah, Bombay. 1938, Airyana Vaejo, p. 58 et. seq. 

8 [ Annals, B. O.B. I.] 
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term asura is used for the supreme spirit and in the sense of 

* good \ * divine ^ ; it was applied to several of the chief deities 
such as Indra, Agni, and Varuna. It meant ‘ giver of life ' or 

adorable ' ( asun rati ). This sense is no doubt a survival from 
those times when the Iranian and the Indian Aryans were one 
people and lived together amicably. It afterwards acquired an 
entirely opposite meaning and came to signify ‘ a demon \ or 

* an enemy of the gods \ So it is not surprising that Deva is 
not used in its primitive good sense anywhere in the Zend 
Avesta, as the whole of it was composed at a time when there 
was very bitter hatred between the Devas and the Asuras. An 
Asura is called Kratura — an enemy of sacrifices, Kratudvisa — 
hating sacrifices. The Iranians also were sacrifice-lovers and 
held unshakable faith in the God Fire ( Atasa ) which is highly 
revered by the Indians as well. But some did not see the 
necessity of worshipping the fire, or performing the Soma sacri- 
fice in honour of Indra •* While others regarded fire too sacred to 
be polluted by the offerings of the flesh of sacrificial animals. 
This gave rise to schisms, dissensions, religious intolerance, and 
active hostility resulting in terrible bloodshed. Hence they 
separated themselves from their brethren the Indians who 
stuck themselves to Indra, who is later on despised in the 
ancient Iranian literature. Zoroaster probably reformed the 
old Aryan religion by prohibiting animal sacrifice or the throw- 
ing of any oblations into sacred fire as Christ stopped animal 
sacrifice among the Jews. 

Explicit reliance on Vedas undesirable 

According to Pargiter,' the ancient Indian history has been 
fashioned out of compositions which are purely religious and 
priestly, which notoriously do not deal with history and which 
totally lack the historical sense. This statement of the learned 
orientalist is liable to modification for it is worded in very 
strong terms. As a matter of fact the Srutis are proofs in 
iliemselves and their statements are verified by the other sources 
ai wall smA it is, therefore, that they command our respects. 

^ Aueitnt In^an Historical Tradition, by F. £. Pi^giter, Iiondon, 19S2, 
prefacfi 
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Certainly the Mahfibhftrata * does assert that one should as- 
certain the meaning of the Vedas with the help of the history and 
the Parana. 

Aila-mifiaw 

According to him * what we call the Aryan race, is what 
Indian tradition calls the Aila race, and so Aila-Arya. By far 
the greater part of ancient Indian historical tradition deals with 
tlie doings of the Aila stock, its growth and expansion. Tradi- 
tion asserts that the Ailas or the Aryans began at Allahabad, 
conquered and spread out north-west, west and south. Indian 
tradition knows nothing of any Aryan invasion of India from 
Afganistan, nor of any gradual advance from thence eastward, 
On the other hand it distinctly asserts that there was an Aila 
outflow of the Druhyus*^ through the north-west into the 
countries beyond, where they found various kingdoms. The 
Rgveda is silent about the banyan, salt, and about the Pariyatra 
hills ( the Aravalli range ), which the Aryans had actually 
reached according to the current theory. The bulk of the Rgveda 
was composed in the great development of Brahmanism that 
arose under the successors of king Bharata who reigned in the 
upper Ganges-Yamuna doab and plain. The language of the 
Bgveda, as Sir George Grierson holds, represents the archaic 
dialect of the upper doab and that was the region in which the 
Aryan speech was the purest and whence it spread outwards, 

Ilavrta 

The north-west frontier never had any sacred memories and 
was never regarded with reverence. And the tradition directly 
indicates that the Ailas entered India from the inId-Hiinalayan 
region Ilavrta in the north from where they came. Pururavas 
name Aila occurs in the Rgveda. 

* A. I. H. T., by Pargiter, p. 292, et. seq. 

8 ^ ^ * 

<0 

Calcutta edition, Motsya PurSpa, 48.9. 
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Iranians an offshoot 

Now Druhyu’s descendants are said to have been Bhojas * 
and the sun-worshipping priests were called Bhojakas. Hence 
the Iranians may have been an offshoot from India for the 
outspread from India cannot only account for existence of gods 
with Indian names and kings with Iranian like names, but may 
also have led to the genesis of the Iranians. 

Aila-Adam 

Now Alla can in no case be taken for the Arya where there 
is not the least resemblance. As a matter of fact Aila is just the 
equivalent for the Persian word Adam which means ‘ born of the 
earth ’ adam meaning the earth. Aila is from ila the earth in 
Sanskrit. The Bgveda may have been composed near PraySga 
in the middle-country but the Aryans could not have come from 
the north of the ice-abode, for geographically the transit across 
the Himalaya would offer severe obstacles. 

Artjam were agriculiurtsifs 

In the opinion of the European scholars since the Aryans 
were shepherds and they lived by tending cows, sheep goats 
they must be inhabitants of some extensive plateaux. Sri A, 
Somayasomayujulu supposing the Aryans to be nomads regards 
them inhabitants of the South Indian plateaux. But according 
to the Rgveda the oldest extant literature of the world the 
Aryans were no nomads. Moreover the cows and the oxen 
unlike the sheep are not fit for nomadic life. There are many 
hymns in the Samhita in praise of agriculture ^ and hence it 
may be said that the Aryans were agriculturists rather than 
pastoral. 

Aryans did not come from abroad. 

There is no allusion or veiled reference in any of the Vedas 
Smrtis or the PurSnas or any ancient Sanskrit text that the 

S The Anoient History of India, by A. Somayasomayujulu, Vizigapattam, 
1935, introduction, 

t Sarasvsti Bhavana Studies, Benares, Vol. X, Agriculture in the 
]^gveda, by Prof, B. N. Jharkhandi. 
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Aryans came from abroad. We shall try to see if the ancient 
literatures of India can help us to locate exactly the cradle of 
mankind. 

Inference from six seasons 

The six seasons are named in the Atharvaveda ^ and they are 
expressed in the Bgveda. * Nowhere but in the Punjab one ex- 
periences the six seasons fully. It is simply impossible even to 
think of them at the North Pole. Moreover the Rgveda mentions 
the Great Himalayan mountain ^ and the Satapatha-Brahmana 
calls it the ‘northern mountain.’^ If the Aryans were inhabi- 
tants of the northern region, they would not have called the 
Himalaya ' the northern mountain Hence it is clear that they 
lived in a region south of the Himalaya. 

Aryavarta 

According to some critics it may be that the Aryans when the 
Vedas, Brahmanas, and Sinrtis were composed, might be living 
in a region south of the Himalaya, but it cannot be accepted on 
these evidences that before their composition the Aryans were 
not outside India. But we know that almost all the scholars 

1 Atharvaveda, XII, I, 36. 

sfr II 

« Rv. I, 164. 12. 

pTcft art i 

Here only five seasons are alluded, Si4ira and Heraanta being taken 
as one. But compare the following H ^ | 

I Bv. I. 23. 15. 

^‘Tt s’!: i 

SSyapia’s commentary clearly points to the six seasons, 

Rv.X. 121.4. 

JTlIffl I 

Rj^Tl *ii|_ ff^r II 

* Satapatha BrShraapa, 1. 8. 1. 5. ^ 

5fl Bflf :TI^gW5«^l'Trar ^ 

H 3’T«Ti5g^ tot 

^<=iKrr< I 
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have relied on the authority of the l^lgveda to locate the original 
home of the Aryans or the human race. The word Arya ’ occurs 
in the Rgveda again and again. Moreover the very word Aryfi- 
varta means the place where the ‘ Aryans are born again and 
again. ' * Besides when it supports the geological evidences also, 
its statements can in no way be easily set aside, for there is no 
foundation upon which to build the palace. 

Inference from tlie rivers 

In the famous hymn of the Rgveda the seven rivers ^ Ganges, 
Yamuna, Sarasvatl and others are named from east to north-west 
in regular order and not from the north-west to the east which 
must have been the case if the Aryans had come through the 
Khyber Pass. It also supports the well-known theory according 
to which ‘ travels always follow the sun^s course from east to 
west. ’ In the above hymn the rivers are called my Ganges, my 
Yamuna and my Sarasvatl. No foreigner would ever address a 
river in such a familiar term unless he is mingled with it heart 
and soul. The Bgveda calls the scene of creation ‘ the vulva 
created by gods ’ * and this is supported by the Manu which 
says ‘ the god created region between the godly created rivers 
Sarasvatl and Drsadvafcl ( identified with the modern river Ghag- 
gar lost in the desert ) is called the Brahma varta. ’ ^ The word 

1 Rv. IV. 26. 2 

Rv. IV. 26. 2. fIV 

Rv. II. 11. 18. 

s Kullukabham’s oommentesy on the Manusmpti. 

i Rv. X. 75, 5. 

^ q)5ro«n I 

grrafsqt g^l*nT( 11 

Here SSya^a looks upon these as the seven rivers, the Ganges, VamunS, 
Sarasvatl, Sutlej, Ravi, Bias along with the Ghei^ab and the Jhelum. 

* Rv. III. 33. 4. 

q sRTf: gqfRp: il 

' Manu II. 17 • 

t ^ sfq# II 
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Brahmavarta means the abode of gods and possibly * the scene of 
creation. ^ ' 

Vaidika evolution 

The Vaidika Sarhhita supports the modern theory of evolution. 
The Bgveda asserts that ‘ the herbs first came into existence’* and 
this statement is supported by the Holy Bible which affirms as 
follows — Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding 
seed and the fruit tree yielding fruit. ’ The same book gives clue 
to the geological discovery that the animals were born on the 
bank of the Sarasvatl. ‘ In thee, Sarasvatl, divine, all genera- 
tions have their stay. * * It is an established fact that the creation 
can take place only on the highest place in the world. It was for 
this reason that SvamI Dayananda ^ the greatest Vaidika scholar 
of the last century supposed Tibet ( = Trivistapam ) the birth- 
place of the Aryans and Max Muller ^ another western Vaidika 
scholar placed it on the Himalayan region. But according to the 
theory of evolution there can be no human creation unless there 
is already enough subsistence easy of access created for his 
wants and comforts. Undoubtedly the flora and fauna first came 
into existence on the Tibet or the Pamir region and the animals 
on the bank of the river Sarasvatl. 

Of the bank of the Devika 

According to the Mahabharata the fifth Veda the human 
creation was first on the bank of the river Devika. ‘ O Lord of 
kings, the best of the Bharatas, after this you should go to the 
world famous river Devika where it is heard the Brahmanas were 
born. ‘ Here the expression iruyafe ( it is heard ) clearly points 

* MuiPft Original Sanskrit Text, 1871, V ol. IL p. 400. 

2 Rv. X. 97. 1. 

S Genesis 1. 

4 Rv. II. 41. 17. 

5 SatySrth* PrakSia, l^atsbdi edition, 1981. V. S. Ajmer, p. 343 et. seq. 

« A History of Anoiant Sanskrit Literature, by Max Mailer, reprint, 
PBvIni Office, Allahabad, 1912, p. 7. 

7 Mbh. Ill, 80. 103. 

I 
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to some Vaidika hymn which has been lost along with so many 
branches ^ of the Vaidika literature. Sjt. Nandalal Dey says as 
follows I — 

Where is Devika f 

There are two rivers known as the Devika, the one identified 
with the Sarju or the Gogra and the other flowed in the Panjab. 
Here the first is inadmissible being out of the context and unsui- 
ted for the various requirements of the Aryan abode. Devika* 
* a river in the Punjab-, it appears to be an affluent of the river 
Eavi. This river flowed through the country of Sauvira which 
according to Alberuni, was the country round Multan. It has 
its source in the Mainaka range. It also flowed through the 
country of Madra. MulasthSna ( Multan ) was situated on the 
Devika. It has been identified with the river Deeg, a tributary 
of the Ravi on its right bank and this identification appears to be 
confirmed by the Vamana Purana. 

Multan 

The river Sarasvatl as Dr. A. C. Das ^ points out flowed 
direct into the Rajputana Ocean. ^ The Devika river was not far 
from it near Multan ( Mulasthana = the original place ) which 
perhaps may correspond to the Mazandrana of the A vesta as 
well. Even at present the local residents of the place spell it 
MuUhan which is certainly the corrupt form of the Sanskrit 
Mulasthana. It was near this Multan as is clear even at present 
that the human beings were first created. 

The first-bom Brahmanas 

In the beginning of the human creation there must be one 
caste only whether we take it to be of a Brahmana or of a Sudra 

1 Muktikopaaisad. I 

3 ^TWi: I 

II II 

^3Ti?n: XTTfi: 5En»i: l 

II 

t The Ancient Geography of India, by N andalal Dey, Calcutta, IQH 
under ^Deviks*. 

t j^gvedio India, VoL I, by Dr. A, C. Das, Calcutta, 1920. 

* Bv. VII. 95. 2. 

«n I 
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as it was later on pronounced by the SmrtisV that one was a 
born Sudra and it was only through the Sarhskaras ( purifications ) 
that he attained Brahmism. The Brhadaranyakopanisad the 
Manusmrti* and the MahSbharata* say in clear terms that there 
were the BrShmanas alone in the beginning and later on people 
were divided into different castes according to the social needs 
and their actions. 

How the World came into existence f 

We have also to take into consideration as to how the world 
came into existence. People have been discussing this topic 
since the beginning of the human civilisation. The Darvinian 
theory may be accepted most reasonably about the develop- 
ment of the creation laying aside the common belief that the 
ancestors of mankind were apes and so on down to the lowest 
creation. One has to take recourse to the mystery whether we 
call it God or Nature. We see that in the sun-flowers the male 


^ The following conrupt stanza is found in the satyarthapiakSsa only. 

I have been unable to find it out in any authentic smrti. 

* 51^ ^ | ^ 

qfll 

f^nsr I Fs I ^ w%t 

f ^ I ?F I <55% t §1^ 

I 9 \ 

^^5 I 95Jr>T9;i: sFi^'-fr 9^ 

I fiphadan^yakopanisad 1-4.11-5 

Rqqi 9im 7=^9 II 

Manu 1. 31. 


4 Mbh.XII. 188. 

9IW9p99HiPTI9; II 


9 9"ri9i 99 i 

9ir>n i| 
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and the female parts are combined. It is later in the poppy tree 
that the male and the female plants are separated. About the 
sexual creation we read in the Prasnopanisad ' and the Manu ® 
that the Almighty divided himself into the male and the female 
parts and then due to the sexual intercourse there was the 
progeny. Brahma himself created Sarasvatl and intercoursed 
with her. Similar ideas are to be found in other religious 
scriptures as well. The first creation must take place on the 
bank of a river where he can get ample fruits and water for his 
support. 

No mixture of colour 

As regards the colour mixture of the Aryans and the abori* 
gines, there is no proof that It is due to the intermarriages of the 
black coloured aborigines and the Aryans of fair complexion. 
Caraka, ^ the greatest authority on medicine says, * ‘ As for the 
colour pigment, it is the animal heat which is its source ; but 
when the ether and water particles predominate in the food the 
animal heat of the metabolic process produces a fair complexion. 
Where earth and air perticles predominate in the food black- 
ness is the result; and where the different elements are 
combined in nearly equal proportion in the food, the met- 
abolic heat produces a dark pigment ’ . In the later litera* 
ture ghee (clarified butter) habitually taken by the female 

1 5 m ^sTf; iTJn: fra i srtohI i 

sRmra: ^ rrmicrai h ^ raot 

^ 5i|«n srai: i ^ smii: | 

^ I Prasnopanisad #-5. 

f|»ii frararai i 

siifi ug: ii 

Menu, I, 3. 2. 

is About the date of C&raka, see my article, Oaraka aur Suiruta kS Samaya, 
VijfiSna, Allahabad, MlnSrka, 1993. V. 8. 

‘ 5T ^ «p45n»n*it 3 

ftlTwra: Rioi: I ifMisnjqij: iir: ?5«oif«'5f«n | 

ran: l Carska, l^arlraitbspa, yilL 15^ see also 

Suiimta. 

It has been quoted by Dr. B. K. 8eal» also in his * The Positive Soienoes 
of the Hindu/ Oaloutta, 1915. 
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during gestation is supposed to produce a fair complexion 
and rice or wheat and salads a dark complexion. So there is no 
evidence to suppose that the Dravidians, Kols and the Bhils 
belong to some other branch of mankind different from the 
Aryans. The Prthu""Vainya ^ myth also points to the same stock 
and the colonisation of the South India by the sage Agastya* is 
well known. They are all Aryans and it is simply on account of 
the Bourroundings or environment that they look different from 
the Aryans ethnologioally. According to the La marckisn^ 
theory the surroundings produce a direct effect on the indivi- 
dual. They bring about slight modifications in one direction 
or another and these slight differences are transmitted by 
Inheritance to the next generation. Such slight modifications 
going on generation after generation, produce eventually a 
marked effect on the character of the species. The cheif agencies 
that might be supposed to act in this way are climate, the nature 
of the country and food. 

Kuia grass 

The MahSbharata states that the Soma plant was found only 
on the Munjavat mountain. The Zoroastriana found great 
difficulty in obtaining the genuine Soma plant and hence they 
substituted a sirailiar fine juice which they called Haoma 
( - Soma ). Moreover the Ku§a grass ( poa cynosuroides ) is found 
in India only and not in Central Asia or at the North-Pole. The 
use of Kusia is very often found in the Veda and the A vesta. 
Even at the present day the Hindus and the Parsees use Kusia in 
all their necessary religious ceremonies. 


India the Paradise 


Dr. Giles the reputed philologist makes no attempt to con- 
tradiot the origin of his ‘ Wiros ’ in India where the sounds and 
specially the consonants of the language spoken have survived 
in greater purity than in Iran or elsewhere. As early as 1808 
Schlegel, led by the high antiquity of Sanskrit the purest repre- 


1 Hifl story is given in the Matsya FurS^ia X. 3-45, 

* BBmSyaua III. 11. 80-9. Raghuvaiii^a IV, 44. 

» A Text-Book of Zoology, -by T. J. Parker ^nd W. A. Haswell. Map- 
mlUiane, 19S1. p. 689, 
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sentative of the Indo-European speech and its apparent linguistic 
purity, asserted that the parent language itself originated in 
India and spread thence outwards. Even prior to him Adelung 
( died 1806 ), the father of comparative philology, placed the 
cradle of mankind in the pleasant valley of Kasmira which he 
identified with paradise. India is certainly the Aryabhumi — the 
land of the Aryans and in no way inferior to the paradise itself. 
Abdulla Wassaf rightly says, ' “ If it is asserted that paradise is 
in India, Be not surprised because Paradise itself is not compa- 
rable to it. 

Aryans went abroad from India 

The Kalpasutra ^ asserts that Pururavas had two sons by 
Urvasl-Ayus and Amavasu. Ayus went eastwards and founded 
Kuru-Pancala and Kasl-Videha nations, while Amavasu went 
westwards and founded GandhSra, Sprsava and Aratta. And the 
Padraa Purana ^ states that the Sakas were driven out by king 
Sagara, a descendant of Iksvaku to the countries beyond the 
borders of India, after getting their heads etc. shaved under the 
advice of Vasistha, although they were Ksatriyas. We have 
already come to know the migration of Druhyu^s descendants, 
so we may say that the Aryans went abroad from India and 
established their colonies there. Certainly the Aryans continued 
their going out and coming in to and from all parts of the world. 
Hence it may be concluded that the man or the Aryans were 
first born on the bank of the river Devika near Multan in the 
Punjab. I hope the learned readers and scholars would very 
kindly oblige me with their kind opinion and learned criticisms. 

N. B. — I owe a debt of deep gratitude to my learned Professor 
Dr. S. C. Sircar— a distinguished scholar of high repute for his 
kindness in clearing many a knotty point. 


I Abdullab Wassaf, in ‘Tazjiyat-ul-Amsar, > ste, H. M. Elliot’s His* 
tory of India, London, 1871, Vol. Ill, p. 29. 
a BaudhSyana Srautasutra, XVIII, 85-61. 
f fadma PurS^a, Svarga ^V. 



KINSHIP TERMINOLOGY AND KINSHIP USAGES 
IN HGVEDA AND ATHARVAVEDA 

By 

Ira w ATI Karve 

This paper is the first part of an investigation undertaken 
since last year. It is proposed to investigate “ the kinship 
terminology and kinship usages in ancient and modern India ”, 
The university of Bombay gave me last year ( July 1938 to June 
1939 ) a grant of Rs. 300 for this work and it has enabled me to 
finish this paper. 

The subject has been studied by Sam^kritists, but their interest 
was mainly philological. This paper is written with a view to 
ascertain the family institutions of the vedic people and to find 
out how far they have been preserved in modern India.* 

The first part deals with the terminology, the second with the 
usages. The second part is based on the first, but wherever 
there are gaps in the infor.nation found in the first, I have tried, 
I think legitimately, to fill them from later sources. The 
second part will form an interpretation of the data gathered 
together in the first. 

I have to thank the University of Bombay for their research 
grant. I have further to thank Prof. G. S. Ghurye of the School 
of Sociology of the University of Bombay for reading the paper, 
discussing it and making very valuable suggestions. I am 
also indebted to Prof. R. N. Dandekar for his many suggestions 
in the first part of this paper. 

Parti 

Kinship terminology 

1. Terms for the first ascendant generation and generations beyond. 
( a ) Male : — 

1 B. DalbrUok wrote an extensive paper on this theme in Abh. 

8«oh. Gesellflob. d. Wissensoh. 1889. Unfortunately I have been e o 
prooure it, though I read a short summary of it in Ceylon Journal o oionp ^ 
ms, Vol. I, part IV, p, 179, 
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, cTmiTf , iritrcimi, sra^im^. 

The word pitr in singular means father, thus. 

5 t: ar'jr gjrnr^ »T 5 r i Rv. i. i. 9 

( Agni, be to us of easy access even as a father to a son ). 

The word seems to have been used in a olassifioatory sense, 
and to have been applied to the father, father’s brothers, father’s 
cousins etc. There are certain devices used in order to distinguish 
the own father from these other fathers. The word janitr ( 5 Tm? ) 
is used adjectivally to qualify the word pitr and give it the 
definite connotation of “ own father ” 

ffrg: snrm Rv. 4. 17. 12 

( How much doth Indra care for his mother ? How much for his 
father who begat him ? for his own father ? ). 

In a hymn to Visivakarman the following verse is found. 

m 5 T: itlclT SfRrTf 'TT r>WT vrrmf^ ^ fWT 1 Rv. 10.82.3 

( He who is our begetter father, who, as Disposer, knoweth all 
homes and all beings ). 

In the following example the Heaven is called the own father 
and a ndbhi while the Mother Earth is called bandhu. 

fgrTT srfjrfrr srrwsr wrar i 1.164.33 

( Heaven is my own father and Nabhi, this great Earth is my 
Mother and Bandhu ). [ for Nabhi and Bandhu cf. further under 
“ general relationship terms ” ]. 

Another device to distinguish the own from other fathers or 
“status” fathers is to use the word pitr in the superlative 
^grSe. 

^rerr %rT I Rv. 4.17. 17 

( Friend, among all fathers the most fatherly father, ( you ) give 
the suppliant vital strength and freedom ). 

All gods are fathers but Indra is the “ father most "—pitrtarm 
i. e. among those called fathers the one who performs the funo- 
Hon* of the real father. 

pitrtamah pita was in all probability also the janitU pits. 

The word janitr ( ) is used for “ father ” in both .the 
Vedas, while in the Atharvaveda is found dt two jdaoes the 
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(T?T(/a/a). In later classical Sanskrit the word becomes tuta 
( ) and is quite well known. ' 

3 Hr 3 Tf^r ^T^fTT I 

Rv. 18.10.5; Av. 18.1.5 

( Verily, the generator ( father ) made us two in the womb man 
and spouse — god Tvastar, Savitar of all forms ). 

fterr: n m 1 HcTt h m 1 Av. 5.24.16 and 17 
( The upper Fathers— let them favour us. The lower Fathers — 
let them favour us ). 

The word pUr and fata are used here to denote the departed 
ancestors. 

I Av. 18.4.77 

( Here Svadha to you O ! father ). 

As the word pitr was used in a classificatory sense, no 
separate word is found for uncle® either in Rgveda or in Atharva- 
veda. 

The word pitr used in dual means both the parents. This 
usage is quite common also to later Sanskrit literature. 

mrrHT htsth-h: i mmx 1 Rv. 1.20.4 

( The Rbhus, with effectual prayers, honest, with constant 
labour made their parents young again.^ ) 


1 The feminine form of this Indogermanic word is “ Teta " in Russian, 
Tate in old German and “Tante” in modern German. The Marathi word 
Ate or AtyS ( 3 ti%, 3Tf?Vl ), which, just like the Russian and German words, 
means ** father's sister, ’* seems to belong to the same root. 

2 In modern dialects there is no independent word for “father s brother . 

The words denoting paternal uncle are always derived from the word tor 
father. The same is the case with Pali and Ardhamagadhi. Thus in Pall 
•• Culla-tata ” = Sans. ) means “ Uncle, small father In 

Ardbamagadhi “Culla-Piua’’ ( '' 

••Culla-mBuoroulla-meuya" [3^17 or ] means step 

mother. In Marathi the word ( ) has the same derivation. In Maratna 

country the younger uncle is called » Dhakala BevE ( ) e younger 
father " end the elder uncle ThoralB B8v8 ( ^ w ) 1- e. elder father. 

S The word Mantra is Satya-mantra above seems to be ‘ ® 

sense of magical incantation rather than that ;of prayer. Satya-man 
( ) are those whose incantations are true i. e. 

ties of ^ibhus as described in Bs^eda, all seem to be o a 
and their quarrel with Tvastp seems to be a quarrel betwe^ 
sohecls df magicians. In modern dialect Mantra has 
tuxolptivetly “ milgioftl Incantations ^ # 
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In Ilgveda no independent terms are found for the generations 
beyond the first ascendant male. The term pitr is qualified by 
adjectives like pratna ( STfsr = ancient ), mahat ( = big or 

great ) or brAo/ — great) to denote an ancestor. Different 

gods conceived as ancestors are called by such phrases. In later 
mythology the creator definitely receives the appellation j»7u- 
maha ( grand-father ) which is implied in the following 
examples. 

srfiT ’ 53 : 3T3q3 3 nn 1 Rv. 10.3.2 

( Having overcome the glimmering black with beauty and giving 
birth to the young woman the Great Sire's Daughter ). 

nT 3 ** 5ISHHT 5r^mT% i Rv. 1.87.5 

( We speak by our descent from one ancient father, our tongue 
stirs itself when we behold Soma ). 

^ I Rv. 6.20.11 

Thou gavest to the Great Sire his child ( grandchild ? ). 
q- a r r ’TOT: fn%ni i 

^ marr iri'TT arfjrsfJ tr?: ii Rv. 3.48.2 

( That day when thou wast born, wishing to taste it, drankest the 
plant’s milk grc'dng on the mountains, that milk thy own young 
mother poured for thee first in thy great father's dwelling ). 

5^i<»rrre$i?r srf^rg: srtm jw’ i Rv. 3.54.9 

( From far away and from of old ( 8an& ) I ponder, our kinship 
with our great sire and ibegetter ( the later FrajSpati of Atharva' 
veda ? ) ). 

The expression pituspita ( R3ft<nTT ) is also used in both the 
Vedas. It does not however mean “ father’s father ” or “ grand- 
father ” but seems to be applied even to more remote ancestors. 
It seems to be used as a synonym for mahapita etc. and means 
" an ansoestor ” in general. 

^ ^rt swwr « Av. 18. 2.49 

(They that are our father’s fathers, that are our grandfathers, 
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that entered the wide atmosphere, they that dwell on earth and 
heaven to those fathers we pay homage ). 

In this passage the words pituspitar, pitamaha and pitar are 
used synonymously to denote ancestors. 

mg* ftrgftTOT 3 ?^ i 3 tt i Rv.6.16.35 


( Father’s father ( the ancient god ), shining in the ever-lasting 
womb of the mother, sitting on the seat of truth ). 

In Atharvaveda and Rgveda the words ptuspita (Ngf^r) 
are also used in a sense different to that discussed just now. It 
occurs in passages where something difficult to know is set forth 
and the passages end with the expression “ he who knows this is 
pituspita, ’’ It seems pihispitd in this context does not mean 
father’s father i. e. grandfather but “ one who is wiser or greater 
than his own father. ” In modern dialects this use of the word 
father is quite common. Thus when one says, “ I am as strong 
as an elephant ; ” Another replies, “ well then I am your father.” 
( i. e. I am much above you in strength ). ' 

H ^ 1 Av. 2.1.2 

( Three quarters of it ( are ) deposited in secret ; whoso knoweth 
them, he shall be the father’s father. ) 

ftrq-: ^ Pt OT 3nrf • fk 1 

^ 1 Av. 9.9.15 


( They being women, they declared to me to be men ; he who hath 
eyes may see, but the blind will not distinguish ; the son that is 
a poet, he verily understood, whoever knows these things apart, 
he shall be ( his ) father’s father. ) 


In Bgveda and Atharvaveda, the word pitf is used in plural to 
denote “ ancestors or manes ” in general.*' The word pitf waa 
used not only for all males of the father’s generation but also for 
those belonging to generations beyond the father. In a similar 
way the word for son and grandson were the same ( cf. further in 

Weto.). It would thus appear that the word pitr was not used 

by extension of meaning for all ancestors, but primarily meant 


• “ A child has dined at the name giving ceremony of his father ’ ( ? gjT 

3nq5Jn«nHr=arr-ITOT3i^3it) is “other way of saying that the child 
winds his father round its little finger. It is its father’s father. 


10 ( Annals, B.O.B. 1. 1 
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** aay male beyond the speaker’s generation. ” In later times the 
connotation of the word became more definite but the plural was 
always used to denote dead ancestors.’ 


In the Vedas male ancestors alone are cared for and given 
food, pitar thus stands for dead males of the clan. It was only 
in later times that the female ancestors received any attention 
in the iraddha ceremonies and came to be counted among pltrs. 


In Atharvaveda the device of qualifying the word piir by the 
adjective ‘ mahat * is given up and new words are coined for 
grandfather and great grandfather. It is simply by making a 
composite word from the adjective and the noun that the new word 
is coined. Thus we have the words pitSmaha, prapitamaha 
tatdmaha and pratatarmha. 

The meaning of these words is however not quite fixed. In 
Bome contexts they appear to mean “ ancestors in general, while 
In others they mean definitely “ grandfather ” and “ great grand- 
father ” 


^ 5r: ftg: f^: ^ ^ 
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^ ^ n Av. 18.2.49 


( They that are our father^s fathers, that are grandfathers, that 
entered the wide atmosphere, they that dwell on earth and heaven 
to those fathers would we pay worship with homage ). 

In this passage the words pituipitaras, pitamahas and pitaros 
are used synonymously to denote ancestors. 

jsrnn mnx ^ li Av. 9.5.30 

( Self, father, son, grandson, grandfather, wife, the mother that 
bore ( me ), those who are dear, them I call upon ). 


1 This loose connotation of the word Pitr seems to have been responsible 
for a certain confusion in later Puranik mythology and history. In the 
FafSQas certain kings of the line of S^maVach^a are said to have married 
the Fitrkanya. The PurSi^as explain this to mean that they married Svadhs 
a mythical daughter of the deified ancestors. But PitrkanyH must mean 
here the daughter of one’s father i. e. either ** a step sister or **anoWn 
Biater The marriage of a man with bis sister is not an unusual phenomeiiPi) 
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In this passage the meaning of the term r?cTT^T5 is quite clear 
which means definitely ^grandfather. Here are also enumerated 
clearly five male generations grandfather, father, self, son and 
grandson. 

The term is used once only in Atbarvaveda to denote 

ancestors in general. It is used in the plural and hence applies 
to the far away ancestors. The term is however used 

definitely to mean great grandfather as the context shows. 

i 

^ fi ' aw gTg nftfiwfig ranfS II Av. 18.4.35 

( In Vcdsmnara I offer this oblation, a thousandfold, hundred 
streamed fountain. It supports ( our ) father, grandfathers, great 
grandfathers it supports, swelling. 

ira aw Tg ^ ^ 1 Av. 18.4.73 

18.4.76 

TO mr 1 Av. 18.4.77 

( Here is Smdha for thee 0 1 Greatgrandfather and for them 
ffiat are after thee. 

Here is Svadha for thee 0 1 Grandfather and for them that are 
after thee. 

Here is Svadha for thee 0 I father ). 

In Hgveda there is only one term to denote a male in the aso- 
end'ing line and that isptYr. In Atharvaveda we have four words 
and though there is still some confusion in some places as regards 
the exact ancestor meant, on the whole the terms have acquired 
a fixed meaning, which remained the same throughout later 
Sanskrit literature. The Atharvavedio terms are •' ( 1 ) and 
tata = father, ( Z ) pitdmaha and tatamaha = grandfather and 
( 3 ) prapifdmaha and pratatamaha = “ great-grandfather. ” 

Pitvloka, the home of the father, or the clan of the father, or 
the abode of the departed. 

im: qfft: l Av. 14.2.52 

( These eager girls going to a husband from the father’s world 
( clan ) ). 

In this sense the word occurs as a term opposite to the term 
pcMohx “the world of the husband. Before her 

marriage a gk! bsloAgVd' to her father’s world, after her marriage 
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she belonged to that of her husband, in life as well as in death, 
of. further in Tm pati ) 

Pitrloka also means the world of the dead and as such it is 
quite common in later literature. The word pitrloka occurs only 
in Atharvaveda. 

( b ) Female : — 

The word matr is used for mother in both the Vedss, Like 
the word pitr it seems to have been used also in a olassificatory 
sense. Thus we have the expression matflamU applied to rivers. 

jPT*Tm*TVH i Rv. 3.33.3 

( I have reached the most motherly Sindhu, we have approached 
Vipai, the broad, the blessed ). 

1% 8T wTSTir m^ctm srfJrsfl: l Rv. 6.50.7 

( For ye ( waters ) are our most motherly physicians, parents of 
all that standeth, all that moveth. ). 

The word matrtama, like the parallel words pUrlama, ambi- 
tamS and bhratrtama does not occur in Atharvaveda. 

The dual of the word means just like the dual of the word 
pitT, “ beth the parents ” 

^ ^ h trraTr 1 Rv. 8.99.6 

( To the victorious matter clung the Earth and Heaven as parents 
to their child ). 

The word STRsfl is used substantively to mean mother. It also 
occurs in the dual where it means “ parents ". 

u wtrr 5TRan iVarr 1 Rv. 10. 1 10.9 

( He who formed these Heaven and Earth, the paretUa with their 
mainfold creation ) 

At other places jardtri occurs as an adjective qualifying 
; the word miatf. Another adjective to qualify matr is maW, the 
feminine form of maha = big. These usages are parallel to the 
usages as regards the word pUf, on p. 70 f. 

sTTfJiR rifri: 5^ Irw ft aiw g 1 srwr srfNJ untr ^ i ^<nw tg<T 1 

Av. 9.5.30 

( Self, father, son, grandson, grandfather, wife, the mother that 
bore me, ( own mother ), those who are dear — them I call upon ). 

3 sntr 1 Av. 7.6.4 
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( Now in tlie impulse of might, we commemorate with utterance 
the great ( grand ? ) mother Aditi ) 

1 Rv. 5.47.1 

( Urging to toil, and making proclamation, seeking Heaven’s 
daughter comes the great ( grand ? ) Mother. 

In Atharvaveda also the word matr is not further developed 
like the word pitr. The female relatives did not play an import- 
ant role in the patriarchal institutions of the Vedic people and 
hence the neglect. 

Besides the word matr the words ambd or ambi ( 3 T»-irr, ) 
occur in Bgveda, with the superlative form ambilama (sTT^^TcTHt ). 
It does not occur in a new verse in Atharvaveda. With one 
single exception the word is used throughout in the vocative. 

I Rv. 10.86.6 and 7 ( O Mother Sulabhike ) 

SRlHcT 1 Rv. 2.41.16 ( O Mother give us renown ). 

3 Tfi 5 r?T& R I Rv. 2 . 4 1 . 1 6 

(Best of mothers, best of rivers, best of goddesses, Sarasvati ). * 

2 . Terms for descendants 

( a ) Male * — 

There are many words used for offspring in general. A.s the 
usual prayer was that for a male child, it may be inferred that 
most of these words were meant to stand for a male descendant. 
One finds them used in a very confusing way without any de- 
finite reference as to whether the descendant was removed by one 

1 The words Maha or Mahat are used elsewhere, either adjectively or 
substantively, to denote age or status. We have thus : err f if vn? *11 

foflsq: 31\it V ^51*5 U 8. 2, 19. ( Come here s-wift with gifts 

of wealth, be not angry with us like an old man with a young wife), qr ^ 

^ 3ThM- *Tr if#' riRif ^ i ^ 

old ones, nor our little ones, neither the father, nor the mother ). STIVT 
^ Vivasvan disappeared ). 

In Konkan among the kunbis this very adjective is used in a similar 
way. The grandfather is called MbatSrS BSvS ( great father ) and the 
grandmother is called MhStSrl Ai ( great mother ). 

* The Indogerraanio root is Ammd = mother. Many Sanskrit words 
change their final m to mb in modern dialects ; thus Sanskrit CamU — 
^^\Camhu and Dd.dima^ DUlimba Marathi. From the original 

Ammd, the word Amb5 seems to have been thus derived. It was ussd most 
probably in the everyday dialect when calling the mother. Hence iti 
occurrence in the vocative case with one exception v^ere the meaning seems 
to be “women ** and not mothers, 3TvqT^J etc. ?v. 1. 23. 16, la 

oUssioal literature it was accepted and used in literature in all oase8» 
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generation or more than one generation from the speaker. The 
words are used in a classificatory sense. Thus, the word for son 
may stand for own son, or brother’s son, or for the grandson. 

( A ) From the root ^ jan srr ja = to be born, we have the 
following terms. Ja( 5 fr), praja (nsTT), vija (f% 3 TT), and their 
opposite STsnra: ( A-prajas ), ( A-prajasta ) and 3 W 3 TT^^ 

( A-prajdstva ). {^\) Ja means offspring, 

Rv. 1.143.8 

VijU and praja ( R^r, snrr ) also mean offspring. 

nhwt hit: 

srsTTHfcT ik ^ ^fTnT% 1 ( Av. 9.3.13 ) 

( Homage to kine, to horses, whatever is born ( Vija ) in the dwell- 
ing ; thou rich in births ( vija ), rich in progeny, ( praja ) we 
unfasten thy fetters ). 

ST sr^rfH: 1 Rv. 2.33.1 

( May we transplant us, Rudra, in our children ). 

^TSTHTHT, ersrgTRrH all mean “ being childless. The state 
of childlessness was the worst that could befall a person, especi- 
ally a woman and some of the most vivid stanzas of Atharvaveda 
are devoted to the magic by which a rival is made childless. 

aTTH ?HT 3Tsr3W ^ofrfir h ^mrfiT i Av. 7.35.3. 

( I make thee barren, without progeny ; I make a stone thy cover ). 

3 THrTgHH 3 TTHH ^TSHTH 3 T^TTTTTnfr I Av. 1 2. 5. 4 3 

(Without house, without home, without progeny, she makes him ; 
he becomes without succession ; he is destroyed). 

3 TfsR sn%g3g I Av. 8.6.26 

( Childlessness, stillbirth, also weeping, guilt barrenness — that do 
thou give to our enemy as a garland from a tree ). 

Both barrenness ( A — projastva ) and stillbirth ( Martavatsa ) 
were supposed to be due to black magic or interference of demons 5 
there are other hymns in Atharvaveda to remove these two evils. 
The god sr^rr^ ( Prajapati ) is the god of fertility and he is 
callbd upon to lay seed in a woman. In the following verse the 
role of different gode is made quite clear. 

aw ftw® *r 3 TPTfk: ^ II Av. 5.25.5 

(Let ViW** prepare the womb; let Tva^ar adorn the forms; 
let PtbSd,paU pour— < the seed ) ; late DMtcar place thine embryo ); 
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( B ) From ( Tan ) = to draw out a thread, to last, to live 
on, are derived many words meaning child or descendant. 

cfsi , and rT^TT all mean child or offspring. In some 

contexts a more definite meaning — son or grandson — seems to be 
called for ; but generally no such distinction is made. These 
words occur in combination with other words like 5^ (/if;)or 

( iem ) or ^3 ( sunu ) which also mean toffsprmg and it would 
seem as if one word of these pairs stood for child while the other 
stood for grandchild. 

Sometimes tana or tanaya is used adjectivally to qualify words 
like sunu or toka, 

fR glcTr: Rv. 5.41.9. 

( Let Parvatas be for our offspring (iuj and tan) ). 

nqrr fT 5 ^r rTirr ^ I Rv. 6.49.13 
( May we and our offspring find joy in wealth ) 

^ ^ I Rv.7.104.11 and Av. 8.4.11. 

( May he be far away — swept — away — with self and with poste- 
rity) Tan masculine and neut. and tana fem. = child or descendant, 
rRiq’ (Tf3 ^ I Rv. 8. 1 8. 1 8 

( Grant to our children ( and their children ? = Taj and Tan ) an 
extended term of life ) 

Rv. 5.70.4 

May we not, 0 wondrous strong, enjoy another’s feast-our selves 
( tanu ), our sons ( sesas) or our progeny ( tanas ). 

The word cTW {tanaya) which in later Sanskrit always 
means son, is used both as an adjective and as a noun in iRgveda. 
As a substantive it seems to mean both son and grandson. In 
the following the word tanaya is used as an adjective. 

1 Rv. $-1-2$ 

( To us be born a son to continue our line ). 

TO I Rv. 3.53.18 

( Give strength to my child to continue the line ). 

rTHF 5 ^ ffW ^ I R V. 1 .64 . 1 4 
( May we foster a son to perpetuate the family for a hundred 
winters ). 

In the above passages the meaning of the word seems to be 
fieriyed directly from the root to ( tan ), to spread, to draw 
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to lengthen. The word tamya ( ) is also used substantively. 

It is joined by the word ^ ( and ) with the word ( toka ) or 
Toke etc. 

gjEW fTW ^ I Rv. 2.23.19 
Take account of this hymn and prosper my progeny. 

m ^ srr m sflfr 3 TWvr*iT i> ^r^rgc 1 Rv. 7.21.1 

( In thy company let me not be in want of a son for ever 5 May 
not a male child be wanting to us ) 

^ ^ aw 1 Rv. 1.92. 13 and 9.74.5 

( So that we may get a child and a child’s child ( ? tolca, tanaya ) ) 
These words do not occur in Atharvaveda independently. 
The word tana ( aa) appears twice, but in verses which are iden- 
tical to these in Rgveda, the word tanaya ( aaa ) does not appear 
at all.' 

From the word tuc gar = seedling, child, the following words 
all meaning either child or grand-child are found in Rgveda, 
gaf and g^ ( tuc and tuj ) are found in Bgveda ai^ ( toka ) 
in Bgveda and Atharvaveda 3 T 3 rat«P, and ar^afa ( avaloka, 

aatoka and tokamnta ) in Atharvaveda only. 

3Ti% I apj g% g a: I Rv. 6.48.9. 

(You are the charioteer of this wealth Agni, find root and safety 
for our progeny ). 

g^ aam a?® af srala i Rv. 8.18. 18. cf. above p. 89. 

git a?a(^ ^vg 1 Rv. 5.41.9. cf- above p. 79. 

g^ gs^a ^ 51 Rv. 4.1.3 

( Bless us for children and ( childrens’ children ? ) Ye, bless us 
you wondrous God ) 

la eima ^ ?aa, speww ^ tVaa; 1 
, 911 aaia u Rv. 9.65.21. 

( Soma bestowing food on our progeny, from every side pour 
riches on us a thousandfold ). 

waif%5mi ar armw aifiijfN'rft 1 aa al^ aaa ^ 

Rv. 1.92.13. 

J The Marathi words jn=fl and fTia ( TUni and TSnu ) or frrtf and 
( rsAn^ and TahnuU) are probably to be traced to a? = small and ^ 
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( Dawn, enriched with wealth bestow on us wonderful gift so 
that we may support children and their children. ) 

wr H 3 Tr?ft m ^ JTt; m Hr i Rv. 1.114.8. 

( Harm us not in our progeny, harm us not in the living, in the 
cows or steeds ). 

The u^e of tuj and toka or toka and ianaya in pairs is 
peculiar. It suggests that the words were used indiscriminately 
for all descendants, and when in pairs meant children and grand- 
children, just like the words tana^ tanaya and sunu. Perhaps it 
is only a repetition, the two words having the same meaning as 
in Marathi ( Kacci-bacci, Pore^bale ). If so the 

use is rather too frequent and monotonous. From the words pitr 
and niatT it is quite clear that in Bgveda no distinction was 
made in the terms applied to different generations of ancestors. 
The same appears to be the case with descendants as will be 
abundantly clear in the use of the word Ttapir ( ). 

In Atharvaveda the word tolca is not combined with any 
other word. Its meaning is everywhere clear and it stands for off- 
spring in general. The meaning is very forcibly brought in the 
negative word avatoka and the words satoka and tokavanta, 

qr qr ‘ q-f f^qnq- ^ II 

Av. 1.28.3 

( she who has cursed us with a curse, or hath conceived a mur- 
derous sin, or seized our son to take his blood, let her eat her own 
child ). 

stsffT 1 1 Av. 1.26.4 

( Further our cause, favour our bodies with your love. Give 
happiness to our children. ) 

The meaning is very clear in the following : 

^r: f%nT^ I Av. 8.6.9 

(The fiend which makes this woman lose her child or bear 
untimely fruit ( abortion ) destroy him, O 1 plant. ). 

m %srT 6.36.1 

( Let not the serpent kill us O 1 Gods with our children and 
grownups ) 

^ 3.13.7 

( Grant us treasures thousand fold with children and with nou- 
rishment ). 

11 [Annals, B.O.K.L] 
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Another word for offspring is apahja ( sTTctr ). It is used in 
both the Vedas. 

s r g f mgci/ 1 Rv. 1.179*6 

( wishing for children, children's children ( ? ) and power. ) 

Av. 12.4. 1 

( I give her — thus should he say, if they have noticed her — ( I 
give ) the cow ( Vasa ) to the priests that ask for her. That brings 
progeny descendants ). 

5gfir 1 Rv. 1 . 1 1 7.23 

( Grant me, Nfisatyas, riches in abundance, famous, accompanied 
with children ). 

wt 3 =Rq:cm^ nr^: 1 Rv. 3.54.18 

( The lot of childlessness remove from us, and let our course be 
rich in kine and offspring ). 

3 TOTTn? Av. 4.I7.6 

( Death by hunger, death by thirst, kinelessness, childlessness — 
through thee, O Apamarga, we wipe off all that ). 

qrk ( Vira ) = Hero, a male child, occurs in both the Vedas. In 
later literature the word means hero and not “ a son 

The word viram ( should be interpreted as “ mother of 
sons in Jlgveda and Atharvaveda. 

nr arlnlr ^ srf^jTT sfit srw i Rv. i. u8.2 

( Fill full the cows, make victorious our horses and make our son 
prosper, O Asvins ). 

^ Hi %% ^ "Hgwr? i Rv. 10.85.44 Av. 14* 
( Bearing sons, loving the gods, delightful, bring blessings to our 
bipeds and quadrupeds ). [in Atharvaveda the reading is = 

loving the Devr.] 

iml ifh* SHJiHHT ^ 3 TTq?t 1 Rv. 3.4.9 

(From where is born a son, powerful, skilled in action, adjustor 
of press stones and a lover of gods ). 

eTFH ( tanva ) = son, occurs but once in Bgveda and means 
child "or “son ^ 

H I 

(The son ( child) did not leave the inheritance to his brother 
(7 sister ) ). 
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5 =^ ( putra ) and ^ ( sunu ) are two words oftenest used in 
both the Vedas and mean “ a son There are however a few 
places in which the meaning seems to be “ child and not male 
child. 

{putra ) is derived from pou or peu = pu = small, the 
related words jooto and jDO^afaz ( qtff, qTcTsi? ) are quite common in 
later literature, though not found in the Vedas. The original 
meaning “the little one, a child " seems to to be retained in the 
following verse. 

5^ 3 TTO ?T * Av. 3.23.3 

( Give birth to a male child, after him let a male be born ). 

The expressions Sahaspuira, Vrjasputra seem to mean simply 
“ child of strength and not necessarily “ son of strength 

rsm^f^ ^ I Rv. I. 4 o .2 

( 0 child of strength, each mortal calls to thee for aid ). 

3 Tf?r 1 Rv. 1.96.3 

( Child of strength, well tended, the constant giver. The Gods 
possessed the well bestowing Agni ). 

^ fiT \ \ Rv. 4.30.16 

(To that child of an unmarried girl, to the cast away, did Indra 
of hundred strength cause to share the lands ). 

TT 3 ^ 1 ; R 3 Tf^ 5 TT f^T I Rv. 10. 39.6 

i I call on you., Listen to me, O Aivins, Give me your aid as 
parents aid their child ). 

In the above examples the word putra can well be translated 
by the word “ child but the word generally means “ male 
child or “ son 

wr r 5r%<Tr w { R\ . i o. 1 5 9 . 3 

( My sons are slayers of foes, my daughter is a ruling queen ). 

The word sunu is derived from su = to give birth . It 
means son, male child generally, though in some places it seems 
to mean simply child. At one place it is used adjectivally to 
qualify a word meaning child. 

^ 5 r%frr; fftrr ^ • R^- 

( O Agni, thou art the wise child of the Heaven and the all 
knowingf pl^ild of Barth. (Hero iam and mnu are ^jnQUj^ 
mous)\ ^ 
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TrT% i xm^i \ Rv. 9.19. 4 

( Over the steer^s productive flow ( reiasi ), the songs were resonant 
( like ) the mothers over a child born ). [ Sunu is used as an 
adjective of vafm ]. 

(k^T^iu 1 Rv. 3.1.23 

( May we have a son ( sunu ), of our very own, ( vijavan ) to 
continue our line ( tanaya ) ). Or the above may be translated. 

May we have a child ( sUnu ), a son of our own ( tanayo 
vijam ). 

Thus, though the words sunuy tanaya and putra were used 
to denote “ son ” there are ample traces of an earlier usage when 
these words were true to their root-meaning and meant “ one 
who is born, one who lives, or a little one that is “ a child 
The words were used indiscriminately for all descendants but 
were later used in a more restricted sense and stood for “ a male 
child or son 

The same process can be traced also for the next and the most 
important word for child. The word is naptr or napot ( 

5nfT, 5Tm, 51*^5 

Napat = Grandchild — ^Nephew. 

Bgvedic usage of the word is very interesting. It is used in 
classificatory sense meaning simply “a descendant’’. In some 
places it means “ son ’* and in others it definitely means 
“grandson 

There are certain expressions of a conventional nature occur- 
ring in both the Vedas where different gods are called the mpat of 
this or that. In such expressions the meaning of the term cannot 
be fixed for certain. ’rng;, Hqrg;, sjw ^Tfa:, awf are 

gome of the many examples. Hero the word is best trans- 
lated by the English word “ child ”. Child of strength, child of 
waters, etc., where child means not necessarily descendant in the 
first generation but may mean any person belonging to the Ist or 
second generation of descendants. Agni is called tanunajM 
(Biwa ) “ his Ql^ild ( Of. further in the diwusefon on tjif^ 
irpjrd cfnWff ), • ' - 
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stRt ximikh^ \ i Rv. 10,3 3.7 

( Child Upama^ravas, son of Mitratithi, mark, I am the eulogiser 
of your father ). 

m 3 WT 4 f?fT 3 ?^- ) I Rv. 6.50. 1 5 

( Thus do my sons Bharadvajas worship the gods with sacred rites 
and hymns ). 

In the following verse however the the word is clearly 
used to denote grand child. 

^ ^ 1 Rv. 10.85.42, Av. 14. 1.22 
( Dwell here, be you not parted, reach the full time of human 
life, with sons and grandsons sport and play, rejoicing in your 
own abode ). 

In Atharvaveda, apart from the conventional expressions 
noted above, the term appears but once ( the verse just quoted ) 
and means definitely “ grandchild In Atharvaveda the terms 
putra and sunu are used instead of the Rgvedic naptr, though 
even in Rgveda the word is rare. 

the feminine form is used many times but the meaning 
is vague. Nowhere can it be said to mean definitely “ daughter 
or “ granddaughter It simply means “ female descendants 

?TjRq- I Rv. 8.2.42 ( Child of pleasure ). 

^ \ Rv. 1.50.9 

( Surya hath yoked the pure bright seven, the daughters of 
the car ). 

( Napti ) is used also of hands which press the Soma juice 
just as ten fingers are called ten sisters, so they are probably called 
ten daughters which shows that the word napti was used for 
female relatives belonging to the younger generation without fur- 
ther differentiation. 

mr ^ Rv. 9.9* ^ 

(naptyam) — European scholars take this word to be 
accusative singular of the fern, form fFRF. It however seems to be 
a neuter form meaning child or graridcbild as would appeaf 
from the following. 

1 v. 3 . 3 ^ • 1 

l[ The ruling priest obtained a ctjUd from bis daughter 
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SSTR? qrrgpjnfft \ Av. 1.28.4 

( May the female fiend eat her son, sister and grandchild ).* 
The words for “ son ” were used apparently for the sons of 
brothers etc. There is no term for a brother’s child. In Bgveda 
the expression Bhratuh putra ( 5-^ ) = brother’s son, occurs 
once. 

^rrg: » Rv. To.59.55 

( The earth and heaven thou settest near each other and Magha- 
van, modest bright thy brother s children ).® 

( Pautra ) and STtirqT^ ( prarLapat ) are two terms used for 
“ grandchild besides the word naptr already discussed, naptr in 
later literature, and in the modern dialects means “ grand- 
child”. The word is used once in Bgveda together 

with the word napat and means “ grandchild ” later on the term 
came to mean “ great grandchild 

^ ^nrrrra: ‘ \ 

Rv. TO. 17. 13 

( He who is the son of Srngavrs and grandson of Kundapay ya — 
in him I place my thoughts ). 

There are other words used occasionally to denote a “ child ”, 
These are vatsa^ arbha, arbhaga arbhaka and kakutsala ( 

3 TJiTr, and ). All these words emphasize the age 

of a child. 

Vatsa is used very frequently and denotes “ a calf, the young 
one of a cow In a few places the word is applied to a human 
child also. In later literature the word is also similarly used. 

^ $r T%TnTm T>%fT 1 Rv. 1.93.4 

( Who of you know this secret ? the infant by his own power hath 
brought forth the mothers ). 

1 Tn Marathi the three forms corresponding to naptr, napti and naptyam 
( are nUtU, nata and nUtavania ( and ), 

a lio new word is coined for this relationship either in later Sanskrit or 
in the modern dialects. The words in the modern dialects are all derived 
from the Sanskrit Bhratrja or Putra ( son ). Thus BhatijS and Bhatiji 
) i^ Hindi, BhatrijS in GujSrati. The original olassifioatory 

uie of the word Putra seems tp have been retained ia the Marathi words 

Putapy# and Fatal)! ( ) dorivad fron? pa<ro or it* MW^t])| 
jl<jui7(^lent Pfl*o (P). ■ 
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t ^ r 

3?^— The Indogermanic root is orbho = orphan, 
from which are derived the german words “ Erbe = orphan 
( therefore a successor ) 5 old german - arpeo or erbo = child, 
orphan, successor. 

In Ilgveda and Atharvaveda arbha everywhere means “ small, 
weak '' ; and is used in opposition to the word maha=hig, great. 

^ \ Rv. 1.124.6. 

(Proud of her spotless form she brightly shining turneth not 
from the high ( ) nor from the humble ( weak-ar^fci; ). 

mh ^ qrcft 1 

II Av. 7.56.3 

( Whetever bit or sucked your blood we summon thence away 
from thee ; the ineffectual poison ( ) of the little ( ) 

sharply stinging gnat. 

{ arbhaka) OT (arbliaga) besides meaning weak or 
small also means ** a small child In Rv. 1. 116. 1 it seems to 
have retained the original meaning “ orphaned child 

fimarrq- i Rv. i . i i 6. i 

( Who, ( the Asvins ) in a chariot rapid as an arrow brought to 
the orphaned Vimada, a wife ). 

The same Asvins, it should be remembered were prayed to 
by Ghosa to bring her a husband. Ghosa pleaded that she was 
without kin ( anapi ) and relations ( ajna ) and that the Asvins 
should take care of her as the parents of a child. So instead of 
translating the word arbhaka by the word ‘ weak ^ it would be 
much better to translate it by the word ‘ orphaned 

it w I jtfct ^ i Rv. 8.30.1 

( Not one of you, ye Gods, is small, none of you is a feeble child. 
All of you are truly great ). 

mwt wit wit ^ w wt 

xkFfk wfi: ^ — Av. 1 1 .2.29 

( Harm not the grown ups, nor little ones from us, not one who 
bears us, nor our future bearers, neither our mother nor father 

* Is Marathi the same word? The word has the same double 

meaning i. e. ( 1 ) a small child, ( 2 ) a child which has lost its father, mother 
or both. Especially the old German form * arpe-erbo * suggests it. 
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and are used in the above two verses from Jlv. and 
Ay, to mean small children and adults like the contrasting 
Marathi terms W, 5 

The word kakutsala ( ) is used only once and seems to 

mean ' an infant in arms \ 

3 ?^ fr ff Jw: l arfir ir 37^ 1 Av, 18.4.66 

( Let thy mind rest here. As a woman an infant, do thou wrap 
him ( the dead ), O Earth, ) * 

Three more words are found, which denote a child, a male 
child. They all have however a special meaning and are in 
the nature of adjectives used substantively. These are anyodarya 
( /, anyajata ( 3 TrqaTTfr ) and konhia which is the same as 
agruvah putra ( or ). 

3 Trcft^ — born from another womb. 

3 T«T 5 Tm — Born of another. 

The two words occur in an interesting context in Bgveda. 
They occur in the 4 th Hymn of the 7 th Mandala. 

m ^ m f^rr ^ 

3T5fh[T m m ar^sr: i Rv. 7. 4. 6 

ft m- i art ar^rsn^T 

arftr artiTT^rw m ft 5^: i Rv. 7.5.7 
•rft mim ar^- JTror Hnisnr a* \ arvn at^: 

crft 3 TT qraft ar^fr^Tg? qi '• 

Agni is the lord of amrta in abundance ( arfrT^qr ). Agni is 
the lord of the gift of wealth and valour. May we not sit round 
you, 0 victorious God ( W ? 5 rT ) without progeny 

( arqrn ), without food ( ar^^: ) and without gifts ( arp*: ) Rv. 

7 , 4 , 6 . 

“ To be avoided ( ® is the wealth of the stranger ( ar^or^ 
ftwr: ). Let us be lords of our own { ) wealth. O Agni, 

I The Hindi word KSkule ( ) in the line ‘ ' 

and,, the Marathi words or seem to contain the same root as 

>o 

Yedio Kakutsala. 

9 to sit round, potential participle. The meaning given by 

Grassmann hnd Bdhtlingk is * to be got by trouble Nirukta however gives 
the above meaning i. e. ** to be avoided ** the form q- ffi| q o| past, passive parti- 
ciple occurs in the Prlti4&kbya of Atf arvaveda where the meaning *Moit '* 

a given* 
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no son is he who is born of others. Do not shut the path of the 
unthinking ( This is said of the singer himself who calls himself 
a fool and prays God that the way to get a child may not be 
barred to him ) Rv. 7. 4. 7. 

A stranger, however loved but born of another is not to be 
thought of as fit to be taken or adopted. Indeed he, the stranger 
child goes back to his own home. Therefore let a new victorious 
hero come to us ( let a son be born to us anew ) Rv. 7. 4. 8.' 

The verses definitely show a dislike of adopting strange child- 
ren. Though the very dislike proves that the custom of adoption 
existed in Jlgvedic times as is also evident from the Sunassepa 
story. 

The word ( kanina ), the child of a kana, an unmarried 

girl, occurs in Atharvaveda 5.5.8 

f^T I 

( Silfiol by name, thy father, O Goatbrown, is a maiden’s son ). 
hero a potent medicinal climbing -plant called SilacI is said to 
have sprung from the son of an unmarried woman. 

There are two references in Rgveda to a child of a maiden. 
In the following two verses reference is made to a case in which 
Indra rescues such a child and brings it glory. 

?nBfhfir: ^ 1 Rv. 4.19.9 

(Lord of bay steeds thou broughtest from the anthill the un- 
wedded girl’s son whom ants were eating ). 

grTTcq- qTTfrk 1 Rv. 4.30.16 

( So Indra, Lord of Powers, caused the unwedded girl's son, the 
castaway, to share the lands ). The adjective is signi- 

ficant. Such a child had no legitimate place in the society. 

1 The singer of the hymn is Vasistha MaitrSvaru^ii, whose only son 
( according to Puranio tradition ), Sakti was killed by a demon. And he is 
praying for an own offspring to continue the line. The Puranio tradition 
says that a posthumous child was born to Sakti’s wife some years a ter 
gakti’B death. Probably it was Vasistha^s child. Is that why he as s gn 
not to har his way even though it be a fool’s way ? (3? ^ 

One thing certain, that rather than adopt a strange child, it was 

have pne'g oWd by wbattyeF Wfos pr 

prdinary). 
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(t)) Female:— 

The words for female descendants are very few as compared 
to the numerous words for a male child. 

and all mean a young maiden. 

The words appear to be derived from the root ^ ( kan ) 
meaning “ fresh sprung and applied to the young one of all 
animals* The word does not occur in either book, but its com- 
parative and superlative forms are both used in Vedic as also in 
later literature. They are ( kaniyas ) and ( kanistha). 

Just as many words for son are derived from words meaning 
small ( pr ) or little ( ), so these words are all derived from 
meaning “ a little one 

Like the word for son, the word is used both 
adjectivally as also substantively. 

3Tr ^ 3TT 3T3?rcT 3TTOT I Rv. IO. 61 .5 

( The irresistible [ god ] drew forth again that which was 
introduced into his young ( small ) daughter ). 

Here Kaim ( ) is an adjective of Duhitr ( ). 

^HTqr: ^ * Rv. 10.61.2 1 

( Then went the cows forth to please the young girl and every 
man that lives ). 

Here karia is used substantively to mean a girl. ( Kanya ) 
is need in both the Vedas for a young girl of a marriageable age 
having lovers or just given in marriage as a bride. The Word is 
need in one place in contrast to the word jam ( srsfr ) = a married 
dame. 

5 TPt- qjqfbn y Rv. 1.66.4 

( ( Agni ) you are the lover of maids and husband of dames )• 

(You are Aryaman in as much as you ^eep the secret of 
nriia#htX 

I Tbcugh the word is not found, the word ( Kanina ) =i young 
it uihi ih 9 gveda. Thus-.r^ ^ (Rv, 3, 43, i) ♦» Sttdddnty wat 

bdlh ih^ young hull 

ikpf iO* W. 19 ) “ (fin ) wit Ihown i« the 
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•TTT TTIRC ftr 'JJTtn TO I Av. I.I4.2 

(O King Yama, this girl is your bride, shake her ). 

V vrero WRTO ^ 1 

gT i tt ^ g a 5Jrm UT n Av. 14. 2.22 

( What grass you cast down and what hide yOu spread under« 
that let the girl of good progeny mount, who finds a husband ).' 
^»sr^niif iTJft TOW I Av. 2.30.4 

( Of the maidens of many forms seize thou the mind, Oh plant I ) 
says a young man in a magical incantation. 

Kcmya is represented as having a lover, or ornamented for a 
bride show. 

TOTT tJTTglTTsn %far I 

RWRRiRi Rv.i.i23.to 

SRengrr ^ 1 Rv. 1.123.11 

( Like a maiden triumphing. Oh Goddess I you go to the God who 
longs to win you. And smiling, youthful, shining brightly you 
discover your bosom before him. Fair as a young maid embelli* 
shed by her mother you show your form that all may see it ). 

We have in these verses a vivid picture of the custom of 
bride-show, when the mother or other elderly women of the 
household ornament and dress the young girl and lead her in the 
presence of those who have come to view her. 

f 5 r TO uhrr i Rv. 3.33.10 

( I will bend low like a nursing mother and yield myself as a 
maiden to her lover ). 

3ifit m RTTOt ? 5 r srrr R 1 Rv. 9 - 56*3 

( Ten maids have welcomed you as a girl welcomes her lover ). 

[ Soma welcomed by ten fingers is here compared to lover of a 
maid ]. 

The forms (*WRr) Kanyana and (stoot) Kanycda are also found. 

II Rv. 8.35.3 

( Accept Soma as a youth accepts a maiden ). 

• The bride U made to sit down on a seat of grass and hide with a small 
boy in her lap, as token of her future fertility. 
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^ ^ \ Av. 5.5.3 

( Tree after tree thou climbest, like a lustful girl ). 

^ ^ffr- 1 

Av. 14.2.52 

( Eager, these girls, going to a husband from the father’s world, 
have let go the consecration ) ( kanya ). 

or the unmarried girl was supposed to possess some power 
or was supposed to be particularly auspicious as the following 
verses show. 

4T5r- ^ 1 

^ i Av. 10.3.20 

( As glory dwelleth in a maiden and in this well-made car, so 
may the charm, the Varana give me prosperity and fame ). 

^ jtt in 1 12. 1.25 

( Unite in us the splendid energy of maids, 0 Earth, Let no one 
hate us ). 

In Maratha country the unmarried daughter is required for 
certain religious preformances and is said to represent LaksmI. 
The mystic power of a girl consists, I suppose, in her potential 
Mother-hood. * 

While kana or kanya is a general word for a maid, Duhitr 
(?pf5) is definitely a relationship term. It is used frequently in 
both the Vedas and means daughter. It is very probable that the 
word was used in a classificatory sense, it is however not pos- 
sible to give examples of this usage as the relationship termino- 
logy for females is very undeveloped and crude. Throughout 
Sanskrit literature and in modern dialects the terms used for a 
man^s brother’s children are those derived from the words for son 
and daughter. ‘ 

4 The word or kani) small, seems to have the same root 

as Marathi and names for a boy and a girl, 

5 In some Marathi dialects the word for daughter is or will be 

seen from the following proverbs, and 

M ). The word for a man’s brother’s daughter is ( be- 
sides the standard jrpjfi already noticed ) or a dimunitive form 

of lpl ss daughter. 
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The word ig applied rerj frequently to Usas ( dawn ) as the 
daughter of the heaven. 

^ I Rv. 1.30.22 

( Come, daughter of heaven with your prizes ). 

53 ^ 3Tr * Rv. 1 . 43*9 

( Shine on us with radiant light oh dawn, daughter of the 
heavens ). 

[ Day and night are called daughters of the sky and therefore 
sisters ]. 

^ ^ ft I Rv. 10.70.6 

( Here in this place may be seated the two skilful goddesses, 
daughters of heaven, Dawn and Night ). 

I Rv. 6.49.3 

( Unlike in form are red Qod^s two daughters, one is the Sun’s, 
the stars bedeck the other ). 

The following references in Atharvaveda are interesting. 

9 WTT|jni>T w ^TR'Vf^ mtfri 

10. 1.25 

( Anointed, smeared, well adorned, bearing all difficulty, go thou 
away ; recognise, 0 Krtyi ( Witchcraft personified ) thy maker as 
a daughter her own father ).’ 

The following verses point out to an incestuous union between 
father and daughter. 

3r%3* ^ met ftpg: 1 

ftcTF U 5 r 3^3: Rv^ 3*3 

( The ruling Vahni, wise, respecting the laws of truth, came to a 
grandson through his daughter ; like a father rejoicing in his 
daughter’s pourings sped ( to her ) with an eager mind ).* 

' B‘6btliiigk and Roth ( St. Petersburg Dictionary ) suggest that jna-jan^ 
to know here has the biblioal sense of “ carnal " knowledge. The verse thus 
means “ visit thy maker as a daughter visits her father. ** Cf. further 
verses about father-daughter relation. 

® The verse describes in a poetic way the birth of kgni or Vahni ( fire ), 
who is called TanUnapUt i. e. “ his own child or grandchild. *VahnV 

is one who carries the oblation and therefore the term is applicable to both 
( continued on next page ) 
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Rv. 1.164.33; Av. 9. 10.12 

( In the womb within the two out-stretched cups, ( the heaven 
and earth ) the father set the daughter’s seed ). 

ariW? ?fnn 1 Rv. 10.91.7 

( When the father ( Brahman ), bent on impregnating bis own 
daughter, united with her, discharged his seed on the earth ).’ 

Amajur{^tm^),pitr^ (f 5 ^?f)and agru or at/ruiam.aw) 
are adjectives used substantively to denote certain kinds of girls. 

Amajur is a girl who has become old in her father's house. 
Agru is also applied to an unmarried girl. Agru means one who 
is not big with child, ( a + guru ), therefore “ one who is not 
married ”. Both these terms originally applied to a spinster as 
terms of contempt, were later, by extension, used also for 
bachelors. Pitrsad is a girl who lives with her father, i. e. an un- 
married girl. 

an nnn 1 Rv. 2.17.7 

( I call on you ( Indra ), as an old maid living with her father 

the prient and the fire and the whole paradox rests on this double meaning 
of the word Vahni. The verse seems to disclose a very immoral act 
on the part of the priest, an immorality, which is enhanced by the adjectives 
vidvtin and rtasya didhitin sapary an i. e. wise and knowing the laws of truth. 
But this apparent immoral act resolves into a highly ritualistic act, when the 
following interpretation is used. Vahni the priest generates the fire {naptya) 
by quirling of the fire sticks, the arapis, which are his daughters, and his 
heart gladdens when soft wood-dust ( the seka ) is produced and is ignited 
by friction. Thus from Vahni, the priest, is generated Vahni, the fire, through 
the agency of the daughters, the fire-sticks. Fire thus becomes his own 
child or grandchild. ( Cf. New Indian Ant. 1939, II, No. 2., P. 120 ). 

1 The word dnhitr does not seem to be connected with the verb duh 

(m to milk. Modern linguists do not derive the word Duhitn from the verb 
** duh Cultural history substantiates this modern view. Nowhere is the 
milking of cows mentioned as the job of the daughter of the house. Among 
other pastoral communities like the Todas, the Hottentots and the Masais, 
women-folk are not allowed to milk the cows and buffaloes. The Vedio people 
were also a pastoral people and no exception to this cultural feature, by 
which milking is the jealously guarded privilege of the males. 
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calls on Bhaga, from the house where a marriage is being 
performed ).’ 

wut 5# I Rv. 10.39.3 

This is the prayer of Ghosa the spinster, to Asvins for a 
husband. She says, ( you ( Asvins ) are like Bhaga ( the husband 
bringer god ) to spinster ). 

In the following, the word is used for men, but the meaning 
bachelor does not seem to be necessarily intended — 

^ i 11 Rv.8.21.13 

( With a frendship like yours, 0 Indra, may we not sit round 
this juice, like fools idling in a father’s house ). 

Agru is the unmarried girl ( cf. above p. 89 for the “ child of 
an unmarried girh — ). 

•o 

srnrn^ i Av. 6.60.1 


1 SSya^a, and following him Wilson, give a different meaning to this line- 
Tneir interpretation is as follows: — As a virtuous ( maiden ), growing old in 
the same dwelling with her parents, (claims from him her support), so I come 
to thee for wealth. ** is interpreted as ‘same dwelling\ Nowhere 

in the body of the verse is it said, that an unmarried girl claims a certain 
share of the father’s property, but this is taken as understood and from thie 
■trange interpretation Dr. A. S. Altekar ( Woman in ancient India ) draws 
some conclusions as regards the customs of inheritance among the Vedic 
people. 

I paraphrase the above verse as follows:— 

’Tsn gjjflr 3wr35.; gr-fgr: w m'n art ^ 1 

Sarridna or Samana is used in both Rgveda and Atharvaveda for marriage and 
SamUnUt badasah means “ from a house where marriage is performed. '* The 
prayer of an Amajur visiting another maiden’s marriage is given in Atharva- 
veda. 


Av. 6, 60. 2. ( This girl, oh Aryaman, has toiled going to other girls* marriage 
assembly; now. O Aryaman,shall other women come to her marriage 
assembly ? ). 

Just as an unmarried girl pining at her father’s house and witnessing 
others' marriages calls on Bhaga, so the worshipper calls on Indra. The old 
maid in a household, where the marriage assembly is come together for 
another’s marriagc» would naturally call on Bhaga. In this interpretation every 
word is translated according to its vedio meaning, The relation of Bhaga and 
the spinster is well pstabliscd in mat^;)^ hymns in both Rgveda and Atifafyi^? 
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( Here comes Arjaman, with looks loosened in front, seeking a 
husband for this spinster, and a wife for a wifeless one ). 

Agru is the unmarried man. 

SF arm 11 Av. 18.2.47 

( Those unmarried men assiduous, abandoning hatreds, having 
no progeny — they go up to heaven, have found a place and shine 
upon the suface of the firmament ). 

Pi<rsad= sitting in the father’s house and therefore an old 
maid, occurs twice in Hg^eda and once in Atharvaveda. 

5^ 'Tf^ 3Tf»^ i Rv. 1.117.7 

( To 6ho8&, living in her father’s house, getting on in years, ye 
gave a husband O Asvins ). 

Rv. 10.85.20 ( Av. 14.2.33 ) 

( Rise up from hence ; this maiden has a husband. T laud Visva- 
vasu with hymns and songs. Seek another fair one, sitting at 
her father’s house that is your natural portion. Know it ). 

( To he continued ) 
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NOTES ON INDIAN CHRONOLOGY 

By 

P. K. GODE, M.A. 

XLII 

THE ANTIQUITY OP THE LUST MEDICAL TREATISE 
BY KHARANADl IN THE LIGHT OF THE LEAF OF 
THE KHARANADA-NYASA NEWLY DISCOVERED 
AT GILGIT 

In my recent article ' on the “ Nature and Contents of a Lost 
Medical "] reatise by Kkaranada or Kharartddi” I tried to record 
some useful data * regarding this lost medical treatise from re- 
fernces to it by Arunadatta ( about 1220 A. D. ), by Hemadri 
( between A. D. Ii70 and 1300 ), by Kesava ( the father of Vopa- 
deva ) who was patronized by King Singhana of Devagiri ( A. D. 
1310-1247 ) and by Vopadeva himself the protege and friend of 
Hemadri It was also pointed out that Niscalakara in his commen- 
tary on Cakrapanidatta’s l)t avya~gurta-Sathgraha refers to this 

• Vide Found Orientalist^Yrl. IV pp. 49-62. 

^ I have to add the following quotations from Kharanadi given by Sri 
Kanthadatta in his commentary called Vyakliyakusnmavali or Siddhayog a 
( Anandashram Series, Poona, 1894) : — 

Page o8— “ FT'qf ^ — 

Page 112— “ 

Srikanthadatta mentions ( PP- 111,165, 17,4). Dr. Hoernle 

{ Osteology, p.n ) states that on the Pathology ( |%t;T ) of Madhava there 
eiists a commentary called which is a joint-work of ( 0, 1240 

A. D.) and his pupil 

There is a Ms of Vya khyakusujiiavali at the B. O. R. Institute { No. dfo ol 
1882-83). The Ms used for the Anandashram Edition of this w^ork was 
dated 8aku 1558 = A. D. 163G. 

S Vido folio 11*" of Ms. No. G20 of 1895-1902 in the Govt. Mas. Library at 
the B. O. R Institute. 

13 ( Annals, B. 0. R. I* 1 
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author as “ Kharandday There is possibility of Nisoalakara being 
contemporaneous with Hetnadri as suggested by me in my article 
en KhS.ran&di referred to above. At any rate he can be assigned 
to a period between A. D. 1250 and 1400. * 

As regards the limit for the date of Kharanadi I suggested 
that he must be earlier than A. D. 1150. Since I sent the above 
paper to the press I received the issue of the Journal of tha 
Mythic Society,^ Bangalore containing the “ Report on the Gilgit 
Excavation in 1938'* by Pt. M. S. Kaul, M.A., M.O.L. of Sri- 
nagar ( Kashmir ). This report contains a leaf from the Ms of 
Kharanddanydsa (Plate 1442 A and its DevanSgarl transliteration 
on pp. 9“10 ). Pt. Kaul states that this is a “ commentary on a 
work of Kharanada on Medicine giving portion of a chapter 
relating to pregnancy. Both the text and commentary are known 
at present in and through quotations only, though the former 
seems to have been as old as the Astahgahrdaya of Vdgbhata. The 
text is quoted by Arunadatta in his commentary on the Astdnga^ 
hrdaya at page 249 and by Vscaspati ^ in his commentary on the 
Mddhavaniddna at page 50 " 

* Vide p. 61 of Poona Orientalist V’ol. IV. 

® Vol, XXX, No. 1 ( July 1939) pp. 1-12. Pt. Kaul took his Excavation 
Party to Nawapura in Gilgit ( 228 miles from Srinagar ) on 4th August 1938; 
some mounds excavated j^t this place biought to light stUpas of clay, biroh- 
bark Mss., ivory rings, brass rings, one ear pendant, some pieces of gold, red 
and white pearl beads, birch-bark amulets, coral beads, a gold coin, iron and 
brass pieces, a gold-plated amulet with the image of the Lion-head on both 
sides.— The Mss excavated include (1) a work called SangMiasUtra in 
Buddhist .Sanskrit (about 80 leaves), containing on the inside of the top 
cover paintings of Purina or Lord of Gilgit and his minister. There are two 
ladies seated in front of tnem ( 2 ) Mss. in fragments not yet deciphered and 
( 3 ) Torn leaves from the Ms of KhUranndanyi&sa, a leaf from a collection 
of fables, a leaf from the Puddhist Sanskrit Grammar and leaves of a prose 
composition in Sanskrit recording an incantation to protect the king of Gilgit 
( whose full name is “ SuhUnuqUhi Navasurendra Virkramfiditya Nandideva) 
and his queen Anahgadevi, According to Pt. Kaul this Manuscript hoard is 
“ not later than the ninth century A. “ nor can it be earlier than the 

seventh century A. D. ”. One of the Mss. records the year of copying in the 
“ Newari Era which starts with 878 A. D. **. 

* Vide p. 17 of Osteology by Dr. Hoernle. Oxford, 1907. Dr. Hoernle assigns 
Vftoaspati to about mo A. D. ' VSoaspati states ( v. 5 of Intro. ) that 
his father Pramoda was chief physician of the court of Mahamada Haramira 
tb^tls o€ Muhamad Ghori who reigoed in Delhi from 1195 to 1205 A. D, 
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The reference to Eharan&da by Vacaspati ( about 1260 A. D. ) 
pointed out by Pt Kaul is contemporaneous with that by Hetnadri 
and does not help us in deciding the exact antiquity of this 
author. Pt. Eaul remarks that the text of Kharanada is “ as old 
as the Astangahrdaya of Vagbhata. As the Astangahrdaya ” is 
assigned by scholars * to “ eighth or ninth century ’’ the limit for 
Kharanada ’s date would not be earlier than say A. D. 700. Let 
us, however, see the effect of Pt. Kaul's discovery of the leaf of 
Kharanadanyasa on the date of Kharanada’s text itself. 

Pt. Kaul states that the Manuscript hoard found by him at 
Gilgit cannot be later than 9th century k. D. and at the same time 
cannot be earlier than 1th century A. D. If these chronological 
limits are based on correct data we can represent the relative 
chronology of the text and commentary on Kharanada’s work as 
follows : — 


Text 

As old as Astahgahrdaya 

8th or 9th century A. D 

( Pt. KauPs view ) 

i, e. between 700 and 
900 A. D. 

Ms of NySsa 

Not later than 9th cen- 

Between 600 and 9C0 

commentary 

tury and not earlier than 
the 7th century 

A. D. 

Earlier than or con- 

Date of 


temporaneous with 

composition i 

Earlier than the above 

1 the period A. D. 

of Nyasa 

Ms 

600 to 900 

1 


I am not aware of the evidence, which leads Pt Kaul to think 
that KharanSda’s treatise “ seems to have been as old as the 
Astahgahrdaya ” but presuming that his statement is substantiated 
by reliable evidence it is likely to conflict with the date of the 
Astahgahrdaya given by Dr. Hoernle if we accept the date of Ms of 
the Kharanada Nyasa ( represented only by one discovered leaf 
as suggested by Pt. KauL ® 


1 Ibid. p. 16. 

2 Jour. Mythic Soc. 


. jour, Mvimc ooo. ( July 1939 ) p. 8- Pt. Kaul’s arguments regarding 

the age of the Mss. dicovered by him are as 
( 1 ) The script of t!:e Mss has a close affinity with the SSra 
used in the Avantivarman’s insotlption at the MSrtapda temple. e 
Mas are not later than the ninth century A, D, 

( continued on next page ) 
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In the present stage of the data gathered so for I am inclined 
to fix A. D. 650 as the terminus before which Kharanada may have 
composed his work and about 850 A, D. as the terminus before 
which the Nyasa was composed. 

As regards the exact name of Kharanada we have already 
recorded the following form.s •— 


(1) 


accord irg 

to 

Arunadatta 

(2) 


»> 

n 

Niscalakara 

(3) 




Aruiiaciatta ( in one place ) 

(4) 


»» 

>> 

Hemadri 

(5) 

Do 

>♦ 

)» 

Kesava 

(7) 

Do 

5 » 

»> 

Vopadeva 

( 7 ) 

Do 

»> 

>> 

Srikanthadatta 


. This testimony divided between the ^orms and 

has not much determinative force as almost all the above authors 
belong to the 13th century. The Gilgit fragment of 
furnishes a better and decisive testimony on this point as the 
text of this commentary uses the form in the following 

1st line of Plate 1442-A •* — 

The form used by the commentator is more akin to 

used by Niscalakara and supports the uniform use of the form 
adopted by Kesava, Vopadeva and Hemadri. 

It is a happy coincidence that by the time my article on Kha- 
ranadi is prepared and published in Poona, Pt. Kaul should 
bring forth a leaf of a commentary on Kharanadi’s work buried 
for centuries several feet under ground at Gilgit. I look forward 
to the day when both the text of KharanSdi^s treatise, which was 
extant, say between 600 and 1300 A. D. as also the newly discover- 
ed Nyasa commentary represented by a single leaf would see 
the light of the day. For the convenience of scholars interested 
in this problem, I am reproducing in the appendix the contents of 
Plate No. 1442-A containing the portion of the Khmanadanyam, 

( 2 ) The Mss are not earlier than 7th century A. D. during which tStrong 
if)ian-5/sam*/Ssfam-po is said to have been converted through the influence of 
his two wives one Nepalese end the other Chinese to Buddhism and to have 
sent his minister Tbonnii to India who after studying the current Indian 
alphabet prepared the Tibetan character on the model of the BSradFi alphabet 
and introduced the same in Tibet, etc. 
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APPENDIX 

( Contents of torn birch-bark leaf of Kharariadanyasa transli- 
terated in Devanagarl charaoters by Pt. M. S. Kaul ). 

Ift Line 3Trfir=Tr u ii 

^o^i>r*r*Tfgr^rf?fr ?rrfR ii 

fn f dr 

2n(l Line ii ^-fr gr 

JTRTf^qcTf JTH q H f r%^f^tiT q?qT g^rq^cT ?? 

m qt ff *fqq3r: 

3rd Line irq^-qrm JT^ ^ at vrmnrqtfa ii fRq qq 

irqfq5PTI%: JTfq# qqfq^Ffq^q RRTRqiqTg; 
sqf q?qT arfassra f| q^riit 

nS o 

a* wa q 

4th Line qrqi%: f arq qrii^reiT fa^r far aqaafa 

a Ta5=qra m|pa ar qraq?qa aaqaa?»3[ qaRaar ^aa^aif a- 
mq% ^HTfot a?«qr ma% qa^Raqra^^n srar^a 

* 

5th Line ...... ara sTRan^t Tf aafa aafa faqatTaaoia a 

3Tc:q^a?faT^qqa aaf la^at ar qra^ it aaif qaarfitar 
q^aTaraTfrra aig: a^Far^j aa qqa aarara 

cth Line cq^^a # a sarq ata; fiararafa a-gqrqaarg; 
q^a ’qaqqsTsqr fiar f^ar: q^jaaqaaqai arfrai: ^qrCr 
qqr faRf gar fwr aa fa^ia ar a 

7 th Line i%Tf5rarqa Raa a7qaa qar f?qfR i%qr q# 

15^ ar^qfa qrarata aa^raa aaa aaf^ra 

atarar^ia ar la i arr^ra a^^araai aRafa^a^a qw 

> The CarakasaThhita ( iiarirasthana ) has two chapters on 
viz. Chap. Ill ( JJo ) and Chap. IV'. ( ifo ) ( vide N, S. Press Edn. 
Bombay^, 1922 pp. 305 and 313 ) CakrapSnidatta explains the torm ‘ ^if^r 
as ‘ ^ in contrast with q^rf; ( p. 305 ). 

* Cf. narakasamhita ( p, 313) — “ jnSt tqi% 

qsjTiq ^qii^qiiSiaqqfqqtf sHifiai q w ' ’ 
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8th Line ^ ^fhfhrrg; ^ 

^ snfifH 

••• ••• 


9th Line ^nTT%H 

WRi « HspEp Trig: ^ %: ^ ^ 

%fRT VTTg: 

N. B. — Chapter II of the ^arirasthana of the Astahgammgraha 
of Vagbhata I is devoted to n^llrsrgjrf^ and it begins •* — 


Chap. I of the A^tangahrdaya of VSgbhata II begins in an 
identioal manner. [ Vide pp. 12 and 98 of the Poona Edn* of the 
AstUngasafngraha edited by Ft. R. D. Kinjavadekar ( 1938 ) with 
Inda’s Comm, ^aiilekha ]. Regarding “ Pregnancy vide pp. 47, 
48, 96 and 152 of History of Aryan Medical Science by Thakore 
Saheb of Gondal, London, 1896. 


1 Cf. CarakaaafhhitU ( p. 313 ) — “ ^^] rf^F 
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‘ 8 AFAR DUSARI in Marathi, by Raja Raghunathrao 
Shankarrao Pandit, Pant Sachiva of Bhor ; pp. 14 and 187 • 
Price ( not stated ). 

This work contains an account of the travels of the Rajasaheb 
of Bhor in several parts of India. The distinguished author has 
already brought out one volume in Marathi about his travels in 
India when he was an heir-apparent to the gadi of Bhor. The 
present work deals at length with the famous buildings of Delhi 
such as the Divarv-H-am and DivanH-khaSy the Kutubminar, with 
Haridwar and the holy Gang’es, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Allahabad 
or Prayaga, Benares and Sarnath, Bhopal and Sanchi. The Raja- 
saheb undertook this journey so far back as 1911 at the time of 
the Delhi Durbar. But in order that the account of Delhi may 
not appear antiquated and out of date, he has added an appendix 
( A ) of about forty pages on the importance and architectural 
beauty of modern Delhi. In another appendix ( B ) of five pages 
the princely author has given a brief account of his work as 
Representative member in the chamber of Indian Princes from 
1924 to 1930. This appendix, though unconnected with the main 
subject of the work, is interesting in its own way. Prof. Datto 
Vaman Potdar, whose labours for collecting the materials of 
Maratha History and depositing them in the Bharata-Itihasa- 
Samshodhaka Mandal at Poona are well-known throughout 
India, has written an appreciative foreword to the work. More 
than half of the main work is taken up by the description of 
Delhi and its important architectural remains. At the beginning 
of the work there is an excellent coloured photograph of the 
Rajasaheb in all the splendid robes and panoply of his high 
office. There are over forty excellent photographs of famous 
buildings and places of historic and religious interest. The type 
is elegant and the general get-up of the work is attractive. The 
book is written in a simple narrative style and is free from 
poetic fancies or laboured rhetoric. It is somewhat unfortunate 
that, owing to his exalted position and delicate relationship with 
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the paramount power, the Rajasaheb does not allow us to have a 
peep into his heart and that we have to remain content with the 
somewhat formal and stereotyped remarks about the British 
connection and the doings of high British functionaries. 

The correction of proofs leaves much to be desired. Even on 
a cursory reading several misprints have been noticed such as 
those on pp. 17, 90, 91, 92, 93, 123. On p. 40 reference is made to 
a Jaina temple, but the in age therein is said to be that of 
Buddha. 

The literature on travel in Marathi is rather meagre. The 
Rajasaheb has made a very substantial contribution to that 
department by his present work and all lovers of Marathi will 
feel grateful to him. 

P. V. Kane 



ZEN BUDDHISM AND ITS INFLUENCE ON JAPANESE 
OULTUtlE (Illartnted edition) by Dsisetz Teitalt) 
Suzuki, publisbed by the Eastern Buddhist Society, Otdtiii 
Buddhist Collet, Kyoto (1938 ). 

This is volume no. 9 in the Ataka Buddhist Library and Is 
•the outcome of lectures given by Prof. D. T. Suzuki in England 
•or America or to Western audiences in Japan. The title of the 
book really represents the first part only, to which the second 
part is added on “ Zen Buddhism and the Japanese Love of 
Natare. ” The author of this book is already well-known to 
English readers by bis several works on Zen Buddhism, the cause 
of which seems to be served by the author, as a propagandist, 
with a missionary zeal. 

The author seems to make out that everything that is good in 
Japanese Culture is, in one way or the other, related to Zen 
Buddhism. Zen is the Japanese corruption of Sanskrit ‘ dhySna '. 
This form of Buddhism was brought by Bodhidharma from 
Southern India to China in the 6th century and was introduced 
into Japan by a Buddhist priest named Eisai or Yosai, in the 
twelfth or early thirteenth century of Christian era. The Author 
contends that the Samurai or the ’Warrior’ class of Japan and his 
cult of the double sword ( the larger one to fight with the enemy 
and the smaller one to destroy himself, if and when necessary ), 
the metaphysical foundation given to the study of ConfuoiainfiAn 
in Japan, the tea-cult, the love of nature, have all been CUtt* 
siderably influenced by the spirit of Zen. The simple, dttelft, 
self-reliant and self-denying ascetic spirit of Zen Buddhism 
taught the warrior not to look backward when once the course is 
decided upon. This trait of the Japanese oharactet Was Well 
observed in the last Russo-Japanese war and is noticeable alsb ihi 
the present Chinese ‘'incident”. Another Japanese ttaituf 
* reserve ' may also be ascribed to Zen, which “ disdains logic and 
remains speechless when it is asked to express itself ” ( p. 5 ). It 
is strange to note, remarks the author, that though Zen despised 
learning as it upheld the intuitive mode of understanding (p, 
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it was responsible for encouraging the study of Confucianism, for 
promoting the art of printing, for bringing the Chinese culture tO' 
Japan, for the beginnings of the theatre, landscape-gardening, 
flower-arrangement, tea-cult, etc. (p. 101). In fact, even education 
was in the hands of the Zen monks till Restoration in 1868. The 
Chapter on Tea-cult is very interesting and indicates the religious 
background behind the scrupulous care taken by the Japanese men 
and women in ceremonial tea. The author suggests that if tea 
symbolises Buddhism, wine may be said to stand for Christianity 
( p. 124 ). The rich and the poor — all come on a level round the 
tea-utensils and all earthly distinctions are lost. “ By tasting tea 
one’s mouth is cleansed and by handling tea-utensils one’s sense 
of touch is cleansed” (p. 135). Flower-vase is an essential feature 
of Japanese tea-room which is all to be equipped artistically. 
.The Japanese love of nature, says the author, owes much to the 
presence of Mt. Fuji, which must be seen and cannot be adequate- 
ly described or painted. The author remarks, in the strain of 
Buskin, that Zen is not at all in sympathy with the modern 
materialistic inroads upon nature and the idea of conquering 
nature is abhorrent to it. It likes to respect and love Nature. 
He also raises the issue that instead of raising the so-called 
atandard of living, ‘ will it not be far better to elevate the quality 
of living ? ’ ( p. 224 ). The mountain, flowers, pine-trees, moon- 
light are all loved by the Zen monks. Nay, like the Jains of 
India, they would go even to the length of loving lice, fleas, 
mosquitos etc. One incident of a Zen monk, Ryokwan by name, 
is that he was often seen giving a sun-bath to the lice ( p. 248 ). 

The author, indeed, needs to be congratulated in making the 
book a very interesting reading. Let us hope that the author 
^will give a few more books of this type and shed more light upon 
the life of Zen monks in the cloisters of Japan. 


P. V. Bapat 



Eamalil-Vijaya — a NS'^ka, UmS’s mirror — UmSdar^a Stuti~ 
kuBumaniali, Sarvasamavrttaprabb&va by C. Vankatei>' 
ramanaiya. 

These four works in different forms of literature are indeed 
an eyidenoe of the learned writer's varsatility of genius which 
is equally at home in drama, lyric, narrative and metrics. 

His rendering of Tennyson’s play ' The Cup ’ is not so much a- 
translation, as a ‘ refacimento * of the material of the play into a 
drama ‘ Kamalft-vijaya ’ which conforms with the norm of a 
classical Sanskrit Nataka. Death itself is transcended in the 
final scene when the hero and heroine are shown as crowned in 
heaven, where conquering human woe and jealousy, they live a 
life of Elysian bliss. 

Umfi's mirror is an allegorical narrative of the deluded soul’a 
quest of the ultimate truth of the universe. That truth is not to 
be sought in the world of phenomena — it is to be sought within 
ourselves. The verses are very smooth and flowing, and occa- 
sionally rise to lyric heights. 

The StutikusumSajali is a collection of fifteen devotional 
songs and lyrics which impress one with the religious fervour of 
the poet. 

The Sarvasamavrtta prabhSva- a work on metrios-is modelled 
on Kedfaabhatta's VrttaratnSkara, and as remarked by Dr. 
Shamasastri, ‘ the last chapter on the process of calculating 
the number of various metres of various Gana-syllables is more 
lucid than KedSra’s Prastara in his Vrttaratnakara. All the 
wonderful variety of metres is illustrated by simple and charming, 
verses of the author’s own composition which give proof of hie 
mastery of the " DaivI Vak 


C. R. Devadhar 
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EXTRACT from Vi^vakarma and his Descendants b7 Alfred 
Edward Roberts, M.R.A.S.) ( Ceylon Branch) Pat^ 10 

The name “ Jagadguru ” the teacher of the world, is a diatino* 
'iion to which the people of Vi^vakarma Caste alone are entitled 
('Window’s Dictionary ). When the world-famed SamkarSoBrya 
ofTravanoore, the founder of the Advaita School of Philosophy, 
which is Buddhism in disguise, halted at Masulipatam he styled 
Vhimself “ Jagadguru The Devakammalars of South India, 
who were very jetdous of their title, incensed at an apparent 
imcoetor hrydng to assume what was their own exclusive 
property, questioned his right to the distinction, when ths 
•ailebreded philosopher sang the following lines : — 

*' Aoharyo Ssnkaro nama 
'* Twashta putro nasanyasa, 

“ Viprakula guror^ksba, 

“ Visvakarmantu Brabnmna.^' 

“ My name is SamkarBoftrya, I am a descendant of TwaShter. 
.1 have come here to teach the Vipras the right of wearing the 
sacred thread 1 am a Brahman of the Visvakarma Caste. ’* 

( l^amkara Vijays ) 

This is irrebuttable proof that the people of the Vitvakarma 
’ Osote arse Brafamans. 

*» * * * 

I shall be highly thankful if any of the readers of the Annals 
of Bhandarkar Oriental Besearch Institute were to enlighten me 
-as to where can 1 get a copy of the Sarhkara Vijayn which eon^ 
’HdUs the thdca referred to In this extract. 

A. Padmanahhan. 

Ko. 9 Jangam Maistry Lane 
Balepet, Bangalore City 
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[ Part II 


KINSHIP TERMINOLOGY AND KINSHIP USAO KS 
IN BGVEDA AND ATHARVAVED^^ 

By 

IRAWATI KARVK 

3 . Terms for cdaterala, 

( a ) Male *-- 

Just as there are no words for uncles and aunts so also there 
are no terms for cousins. The concept of cousinship is entirely 
absent not only in Vedic literature but also in classical Sanskrit 
literature and in the modern dialects. In the modern dialects 
according to marriage practices, all cousins are either called 
brothers and sisters or, in provinces where cross-cousin marriage 
prevails, the parallel cousins are called brothers and sisters and 
the cross cousins are called affinies or mates of each other. 

From the Vedic data it appears that besides the word ( ) 
( hhrair ) for brother, and svasr ( ) for sister, there was at an 
earlier date a word which was used for both brother and sister. 
The word denoted the relationship between the two ; this word 
is jami 

sirfir! I Rv. 1.65.7 

( [ Fire ] is the jami of rivers, as a brother is that of sister ). 

I 

gr«rr n Rv. 1.185.5 

^ Ooutinued ffom. the Annal® Vol. XX Part ( i ) p. 96. 
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( Moving together, youthful, v/ith their ends meeting the two 
jarni geschwister ( brother and sister ), lying in their parents' 
lap — The Heaven and Earth ! protect us from danger). 

?f srrm m^r i Rv. 1.1594 

( They (the Bbhus) of surpassing skill and wise have measured 
out ( laid out) the pair of jamis having the same birth and the 
same house ). 

Saycmi is the same as sahodara being born of one person, 
gesohwister. 

In the above two vertes the Heaven and Earth are called 
brother and sister and each other’s yam*. 

The word jami is used also for the milk which is mixed with 
th3 Soma. The milk or water being thus thQ jamis of the Soma 
juice. 

^ sTRcT ^ ^ RTffTvr: 1 5 Trfmvr- ll 

Rv. 8.72.14 

( They know their own abode like calves with their mothers ; 
they mix together with the jamis ). 

^ 5 ^ WT- • Rv. 10. 10. 10 

(With heaven, with earth paired, of near connection-^Yami 
must bear the unjaiwtHike conduct of Yam a ). 

Jami is thus used of brother and sister together, of the pair 
Heaven and Earth, of Soma juice and milk mixed together and 
lastly when Yama refuses the request of marriage of Yami, she 
calls his conduct not yamt-like. 

Jami ( ) was not only a reciprocal term for brother and 

sister but connoted also a mutual obligation— the obligation to 
marry. 

The word jami is applied to women relatives or sisters. The 
word also has the connotation of relationship in general, 
w mfrr f^r ^ * 

?Wr *1 Av. 5.3O.5 

( What thy mother, what thy father, sister (yami)and brother 
shall infuse— heed thou the opposing remedy ; I make thee one 
who reaches old age ). 

erirmT f?r M Av. 1.17.1 
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( These women that go, veins with red garments, like brother-less 
sisters — let them stop with their splendoar smitten ). 

In many, passages jdmi is used adjectivally. Besides Jami 
svusurci ( ) quoted above there are the following 
examples. 

# ^fk i Rv. 9.72.3 

(Now he makes his home (^(k) with twofold jdmi sisters 
I fingers of the two hands in which the Soma plant is pressed for 
juice ] ). 

In other passages the ten fingers are designated just by the 
word jdmi without adding the substantive 
OTi im: i 

» Rv. 9.28.4 

( This bull bellowing, directed by the ten sisters, runs towards 
the vats ). 

It appears that jdmi was originally applied to geschwister, 
as mates. Then it came to mean “ sister and later stood 
for general relationship. The original meaning of “ mates 
seems to be preserved in the word jdmdtr ( ^rRrrj ) and jcimdi its 
modern equivalent, meaning the mate of the daughter of the 
clan.^ 

BlirUIr is the word most used to designate a brother. 

There is no ambiguity in meaning as with the word jdmi. Just 
as gods are addressed as father and mother, so they are also 
called each other’s brothers or the brothers of the worshipper. 

wfcTa Hwr 1 Rv. 6.59.2 

(Common father have you ( Indra and Agni ), you are twin 
brothers. Your parents pervade all (ff^RlcTTr = whose parents 
are here and there i. e. everywhere. They are ^r^Tg;RrCr Dydvd- 
prtJuviy the Heaven and Earth ) ). 

3 TTSr 3Tf^ enfcr 3 Tfir 1 Rv. 10.6.3 

* Walde and Pokorny derive the word jami from jam ( “ to marry *\ 
They repudiate Grassniuna’s derivation by which jnmi is given as equivalent 
of Yama ( ) i. e. twins. The usage of the word in the numerous quotations 

in Rgveda does not give it the significance of the word ( Yamau ), except 
in the quotation 3=rrqT 53ut seeing that the ten fingers and Soma, who 

have no common origin, are also called jamis, the translation of jUmi by the 
word seems to be more adequate. The derivation of Walde and 

Pokorny ( Of. Wbrterbuoh der Indo^erm. Spraohe, p. 574 ) seems to bs 
correct. 
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( Agni I deem my father, Agni my kinsman, Agni ( my ) brother 
and my friend for ever ), 

Jr ^rrg* i 

mm ^ R mPTT ^ ii Rv. 8. r ,6 

( O Indra, you are richer than my father and my niggardly 
brother. You and my mother seem alike in giving wealth and 
presents ) [ Is this the plaint of a younger brother ? ] 

i Rv. 4.3.13 

( O Agni, do not go after us (present) for the sins committed by 
our dishonest brother ). 

Rim mm i 

STRT fmrTRTlr rrmcft 1 Rv. 10.162.5 

( He who sleeps with you, becoming ( taking the form of) your 
brother, husband, lover and kills your progeny— him I kill ). 

^"^5. The superlative of the adjective [juHyus) is 

sometifi es used in such a way that it becomes an independent 
term for the eldest in the house. Probably it was used for the 
eldest brother. 

m mm m snrm OtrIw I Rv. 10.11.2/ Av. 18.1.19 
( Our brother, our eldest shall speak first ). 

The brother is Agni, he is also the eldest and therefore fit to 
give advice. The other epithets of Agni are Dampati and Vispati. 
He is the leader. 

’^six m m sfligwR*. i Rv. 8.102.1 1 
( Hot, brilliant-flamed, shone ( Agni ), the most famous, the eldest 
in the household ). 

ma? ^ sfhrnr i rt m i Rv. 8.2.23 

( O presser, offer Soma first (jyesthena ) to Indra, hero, Sakra, the 
friend of man, that he may drink ). 

Jyestha was the first born and therefore should be served first. 
He is first among gods though called young at other places. 

m 3 Tm ttt RpJRf qrf^ 1 Av. 6.112.1 

( Agni, may he not kill the eldest of them. Protect him from 
uprooting ). 

^ arir Rimfarn • Av. 19.53.8 

( In time is ferver, in time ie priority ( ), in time is the 
Brahman collected ). 
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virtf 1 

gs^TTjfV arfi^Hr ^ ^ 3^ g^'Twa 1 Av. 1 1.8.5 
( Unborn were the seasons, likewise Dhatar, Brhaspati, IndragnI, 
the two A&vins, at that time. Whom did they worship as the 
eldest ( the chief ) ? ). 

The chieftainship, the higest position in the household, seems 
to have been held by the eldest brother, who was called jyestha. 
The word was used substantively of the eldest brother.’ 

A special term is found in Atharvaveda for an elder brother, 
who is unmarried, while the younger brother is married. The 
term is VJTRW {parivifta). In later literature or <Trvf^w is 

the over slaughed elder brother, the being reserved for the 
younger brother who marries even though the elder is unmarried. 
The girl so married is called 

In Atharvaveda it is not clear who is meant by parivitta, 
whether the elder brother or the younger brother. SSyana takes 
the latter meaning, which seems to be justified by the context, it 
must also be remembered, that in Atharvavedic time the word 
need not necessarily have meant what it connoted at a later 
date.* The word occurs in Av. 6. 112. 3. The hymn is a 
magical incantation to remove the guilt of the parivitta and his 
parents for perpetrating the sin of such a marriage. The 
younger brother who marries, and the parents who allow such a 
marriage, are active sinners, while the elder brother is the 
passive sinner or rather a sufferer in a sin committed against 
him. The hymn opens with the words, 
wr STOW 

( O Agni may he not kill the eldest. ) the 2nd and 3rd verses 
being : 

ij'Saat qrgrra fww wumBr: 3Trw53c 1 

^ irtgrr: ^ f^rgwr warg I Av.6. 1 1 2.2 

viit: atlf ary: I 

^ SaffTT gf^iT yorre^ '> Av. 6. 1 1 2.3 

* lu modern usage the word ^ which is the same as Sanskrit 

jye^tha ( ) is used for the eldest brother in Gujarati and Hindi. The 
wife of this brother is called je^hUnl ( ^^ofi ), 

’ 1 iRitmnl sare-' 1 I 

vfhirfi gPir I i % ^ qifimi \ 
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( Do thou, 0 Agni, loosen up the bonds of these, the three with 
which these three were tied up ; do thou, knowing, unfasten the 
bonds of graht; free all — father, son, mother. With what bonds the 
parivitia is bound apart tied up in each iimb-”let them be 
released, for these are releasers; wipe off the sins, O Pusan, on 
the embryo-slayer ).' 

From the 1st line and the lines that follow, it appears that 
parivitta is the younger brother who has married before his elder 
and is trying together with his parents— the co-sinners— to 
expiate for the sin committed in stealing the birth-right of tiie 
eldest brother. 

wraf and are two terms used often in both the Vedas lor 

brotherhood. These terms also occur with the terms 
and and seem to mean friendship. 

^ I Rv. 10.108. lo 

(Neither brotherhood nor sisterhood do I know. The dread Angi- 
rasas and Indra know them ) 

^ gpr ^ 1 Rv. 4.23.2 

( Who seeks Indra’s bond, friendship and brotherhood, who, pro- 
tection from the Wise (Indra ) ? ) 

^ ^ I Rv. 8.20.22 

0 dancers, with breasts adorned with gold, even mortals attain 
your brotherhood ) 

This last quotation implies that brotherhood is between equals, 
but in the case of Maruts even the mortals may attain their 
brotherhood. 

(bhratrrya) is a word very often used in Atharvaveda and 
occurs once in 5gveda in the negative form ; ^Tf ( a-bhr§- 
trvya). The meaning of the word is not quite clear. It is used 
in most places to denote a hated rival within the clan. It may 
mean in some places either brother or cousin. 

3?iTr 3T^rnr: pjt srgTT 1 11 

Rv. 8.21.13 

( 0 Indra from all ancient times you are without brothers or kin. 
You seek comradeship ( kinship ) in war ) 

* Wiping off one’s sin on somebody else an idea which occurs frequently 
in Af« In tbe niarriage ceremony the sins of the bride and the groom are 
wiped off on the best man. Of. fqrthf r 114 ^ 7 ( Sambaln )* 
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Compare this with Ghosa’s description of herself aqrp 

STH^TTrqr etc. where the word anapi occurs with ajna and 

asajahjU, It would appear that is the same as 3T^f5r or 

si^lTTrq* ( abhrafrvya = ahhratra = osajdtya ) and means brother or 
a kinsman, as in a patriarchal clan all males of the same age- 
group would be brothers. 

qri^T ^ ii Av. 5.22.12 

( O fever, together with brother Balasa and sister cough 
(kUsikd)^ together with cousin bhratrvya) scab, go to yon 
foreign people ) 

In this verse the word bhrUtrvya seems to be used with a de- 
jfinite relationship-content. Bhrairvya was a kind of brother, that 
is a cousin and as there was always rivalry between the children 
of different brothers as regards chieftainship, marriage and in- 
heritance, the word came to stand generally for rival kinsmen. 
With the exception of the two quotations above, bhrairvya every- 
where means rival in Atharvaveda, being an equivalent of rnpalna 
( ) 5 and there are many magical performances for the des- 

truction of the bhrairvyas. 

q- 1 Av. 8.10.8 

( Cut off is his unfriendly rival who knows this ) 

ir I Av. 2. 1 8. i 

( Rival- destroying art thou; expulsion of rivals mayest thou give 
me ) 

snwr ^nfr^JTT q^TRisTW m3: 1 Av. 10.9.! 

(Fasten thou the mouths of the mischiefmakers ; bring this 
thunderbolt upou our rivals; given by Indra, first, with a hundred 
rice dishes, cousin slaying ( rival slaying ), the success of the 
sacrificer ( art thou ) ) 

It is remarkable that nowhere in both the Vedas is the 
dual of the word bhratr used to denote a brother and a sister to? 
getlier. The word svasr is however so used. 

(b) Fern ales:— 

Two words are used to denote sister. They are jdmi and ivasr 
(mw and It was pointed out ( cf. p. 79 above ), that tfte 

words fRT, mrq, HS ( faa , tanayat ) are used adjectivally as also 

substantively* It was also pointed out that the word kanyU 
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or kana ( ) was used as an adjective of the word 51?^ ( duhitr ) 
and that it also means a female child. A parallel usage is found 
as regards the word jami and svasr, Jami is used as an adjective 
of svosr and in other passages it means svasr or sister, 
jgrcfr 1 

erfvrnFrsr^Tr ^ i Rv. 1.105.5 

( Faring together, young, with their ends meeting the two jSmi 
geschwister, in their father s lap, kissing ( inhaling ), the centre 
of the world; let Heaven and Earth protect us from danger) 

l Hfi I Rv. 9.65.1 

(The great (mahiyuvah), shining (usrayah) jami sisters send 
forth the Sura Indu, their great lord ). Said of the ten fingers 
which press the Soma juice. 

3 T 5 Tq^ ^rfVRT l Rv. ^5 . 1 . 1 1 

c 

( Friend of the house, Agni lay within the lap of order, in the 
jami rivers’ service ). 

In all the above quotations jami is an adjective of the word 

8vasT. 

ai^orw srrftr: g;# n'owr < Rv. 1.123.5 

Sister of Bhaga, jami ( sister ? ) of Aruna, first among all, sing 
thou, O beautiful Usas ) 

snw vim ffaV: air i%^5t i 

?rm mJTfifr aifii ^ snmw 1 

Rv. 9.96.22 

( His mighty flow hath streamed forth ; he has entered balmed 
with milk, the goblets ; singing the psalms, well skilled in song, 
a obanter, be comes roaring, as one who comes to bis friend’s 
sister ) 

q^t mm rniJnBW ^ ^ 51 ^! I Av. 5.30.5 

( What thy mother, what thy father, your sister and your brother 
have concocted — ) 

In this verse the word j&mi can also be taken as an adjective 
of the word bhrata, in which case, it is to be noted, that the word 

Jam is used as an adjective of the word avntf as also of the word 
bhrOlf. 

Jam in dual means brother and sister taken as a pair. of. 
p. 110 above. 

fim 5*^ !T iBim n sTi ft «nmt: mm i BLv. 5.19.4 
( 1 bring as it were the longed for milk dear to the pair ( dyavOf 
vrihi^ — Heaven and Earth ) ) 
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The word jQmi is used for a brother, a sister and for both 
together. It is also used as an adiective of the words hhrUta 
( brother ) and svasa ( sister h 

It seems that jami was a common term for brother and sister, 
it was later used for sister and then came to connote a woman 
and lastly it became a term for general relationship, though its 
original meaning of “ mate ” seems to be preserved in the word 
Jamatr ( son-in-law ). 

In post-Vedic times the word jami was used to denote female 
relations of a man — especially his wives and daughters-in-law, 
though in a few places it may include such relations as daughter 
and sister. This post-Vedic usage also confirms the conjecture 
that jami meant a “ mate 

The word jami for sister came into disuse and the word 
oftenest used in both the Vedas is avasr ( 

The dawn and night are called each other's sisters, 

55^^ ^ 1 Rv. 1. 1 24. 8 

(The sister makes place for the elder sister and looking at her 
goes away. Shining forth with sunbeams, she smears herself with 
ointment like women going to a marriage ceremony ). 

¥rrm ^ i 

3 r?rT ^ l Rv. lo.io.n 

sr ^ ^ i Rv. 10.10.12 

( Yami— what (use) is a brother when there is no protector or 
what ( use ) is sister when destruction impends ? Impelled by 
desire I prate this much ; mingle thou thy body with me. ) 
(Yama — I may not mingle my body with thine. They call him 
wicked who shpuld, approach his sister ; with another than me 
do thou plan ydur joy. Thy brother wants not that, oh ! fortu- 
nate one 

TTO 5 awT« 3 r oteWe «rri% 5 TE ^ ^rrr 1 Rv. .^• 55-4 
(Pa^an, whose horses are gfoats, the mighty, who is called the 
lover of his s^ter — him we laud ) 

EOTT enSrfh wte 1 Rv. 10.3.3 ■ 

( The bleBB^J one came with the blessed lady ; the lover ( Agni ) 
follows his sister ( Usas ), ) 
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Pusan Is a form of the sun, so is Agni and as they follow the 
dawn they are called her lovers and she their sister. 

The word svaar means brother and sister in dual. 

Cf. above p. 115 sRrfrnrr smSt ( Pv. 1.185.5 ) 
wmwTT ^ 8% i 

3»if ftsarfSr arw I Rv. 3.54.7 
( Partners I though parted, with far distant limits, on one firm 
place both stand watchful { and being young for ever the two 
brother and sister speak to each other ). 

Special mention is made of brotherless sisters or women. 

^ <tf?r snfNl ^rsnsTra: 1 Rv. r. 124.7 

( She goes towards men like a brotherless sister, mounting her 
oar as it were to gather riches ) 

31^ ufer ftfT 1 

Av. J.17.1 

( These women who go about clad in red garments like sisters 
without brothers ( gadding about ) let these stand still with their 
glory destroyed) 

4. Terms for affinUa 
( a ) Lover and bridegroom r— 

The following terms are used for lover or bridegroom. Marya 
( ), jara ( any ), vara and jye^thavara ( ), vadhByu (w^) 
and aamhhata ( ), The word marya is used once as an adjec- 
tive of poft ( qfn =huBband ) and the word aambhala appears to 
have the connotation “ best man ” in some versea 

The word jUra occurs in connection with the word /tanS and 
yofa. It means lover. It does not seem to have the meaning 
bridegroom, though in one verse it is found juxtaposed to the 
word vara, 

3ir ainirs an% 3iant hSt at giT aJhiq): i 
ynt^ am) H utyorf w • Av. 9.101.14 

( The friend has wrapped him in his robe as a son is wrapped in 
his parents’ arms. He went like a lover to a dame or like a 
groom to his nuptial bed ). 

STiT! t Rv. t. 66 .S 

( [ Agni ] is the lover of maidens and the husband of damea ^ 
The oontrast is between Ae word jota and jMb*, and AonS and 
jettti. Jam is a grown up married woman and hmiS It a younaf 
unmarried girl. JSra was never the husband. 

gu«g wt aft wry anftat aaai»ri% » ila ft a < i *rw < f ^v, i.i5t.4 
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(We look on him the lorer of maidens, always advancing, never 
falling down ). The sun is called the lover of U^as, his own 
sister and as such is also called ( of. above p. 117 ) 

10 . 3.3 and 6 . 55 . 4 - 5 . 

wr vlvoii’ ^ ww h 9 - 5^-3 

( Ten maids long for you as a girl longs for her lover )— said of 
the Soma plant and the ten fingers. 

UT^ ulvT smfwv i Rv. 9.32.5 
( The cows have gone to him with longing as a young woman 
goes to her darling lover ) 

The feminine form jdrirti ( wfbiff ) occurs but onoe In Bgveda, 
Neither the word JSra nor jari^i are found independently in 
Atharvaveda. There is only one place in which the word jara is 
found in Atharvaveda but it is a hymn identical to one in 
Bgveda. 

w vtnravu.- snr ^ wftrw: 1 

fjKWT uwvl «rrw ettgir t^vr wr^ofhr 1 10.34.5 

( When I resolve not to play with these, I am left alone by my 
friends who depart ; when the brown ones ( dice ) thrown on 
board have rattled, like a fond maiden, I seek the place of 
meeting ) 

Neither the word jUra, nor the word jdririi have any bad mean', 
ing attached to them. Even the gods are called the jSraa of this 
or that. In one place the Rtvik ( ) is called the lover of 
the sacrifice— dwm l Rv. 10 . 7 . 5 . It seems as if young 
maidens had lovers before they married. When the custom fell 
into disuse the word also disappeared ( in Atharvaveda ), to 
appear later as a word of abuse. 

Only in one place does the word j 5 ra appears in conno:5tjoa 
with a married woman. 

wren sittI i 

snft 1 Rv. 10.162.5 

( Who sleeps with you in the form of your brother, husband or 
lover, and kills your progeny, him I drive from here ) 

Marya also means lover, but in some places it seo®s to have 
the meaning bridegroom. 

^ ^ sf iften? efviiftr ww 1 Rv. 1.115** 
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( Ab a lover follows a young woman so does .tb6 . sUtt follow tUe) 
sbining goddess Usas -) . . . 

*1^ ’iw I Rv* 9.86.16 

( As a lover comes hastening to the loved ones sb does Soma 
hasten to the goblet with a hundred roads ) 

»wf ST sw' erwl ST ?r!i^ I 

^«rT 'ift ag 1 Rv. 9.96.20 

( Like a fair youth decofatitg his body, a courser rushing to the 
gain of riches; like a steer to the herds, so hastening with a roar 
he has passed into the pitcher). Here -the reference is to the 
young mail in a bridal procession who adorn their body. . 

; JT^sfr: Sfgfn^iir: erfir: srn^^ fTfet 3T^Tm= I Rv. 2.1Q.5 
( Agni, with bridegroom’s splendour and lovely colour may not 
be touched when his form is fury ) . 

f^sjcfV niTT Hsftft sriMfIT STWTTTT ^01 I Rv. IO.27.12 
( How many a maid is loved by her suitor on account of the 
splendid gifts ? ) 

[In this verse mor^a is synonymous to vadhuyu (i?f>fgr) = bride 
wisher, suitor ]. 

TT ^^«rt rror fgar^ i 

*T^ fg UTTT wfh Tts’T snrr ^nvT«it ff s^irt Tfhw I Av. 14.5.37 
( Unite, you tiyo parents, the two things that are seasonal. Ye 
shall be mother and fatl'.er of seed. As a male, a female ( a lover, 
a maid ) do thou mount her. Make progeny, enjoy wealth here ). 

In this passage from Atharvaveda marya seems to have been 
used to denote a male. The word maryaha is used in this sense 
in Rgveda. 

gft «r5t^ 3iJTui irar ^ 5T *mTH I Rv. 10,43.1 
( Iss wives embrace their lord, the comely bridegroom, so they 
compass Maghavan about that he may help ). In this passage. 
marya ( rnr ) is synonymous to, pati ( gm ) ( husband ). 

The word vara ii, usfd fojr lover or bridegroom. It.seenis to 
have been applied to all unmarried young men of the bride* 
Room’s party, the ^oom himself being distinguished as the best, 
or the oldest Vara It seemS to have been used in a 

dassifi’catory sense. In -some verses the jye^tha tiara is the bride* 
groom, in others he is called Vadhuyu, to distinguieh him from' 
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^ 3T«ir: ^ ^ 31*^5 I Av. II.8.I 

When Manyu carried his wife from the house of Samkalpa, who 
were the bridesmen, the grooms and the eldest groom (bride* 
groom ) ? 

3 Tmr qvH =g’ arwTiTsfct aroW i 
k 3 TW 5 J STfqr: ^ aiHg^ > Av. 1 1.8.2 

( Tapa and Karma were at the bottom of the great ocean. They 
were the bridesmen, they were the grooms and Brahms was the 
eldest groom ( bridegroom ) ) 

nijn: arf^r^arJi ^ W • Rv. 10.85.9 

( Soma was the bridegroom [vadhuyu ) while the two Asvins were 
the grooms ( mra ) ) 

wiRg JngnrTtg ijrfr 1 

?rgr JJWtTlTg irl gf: I Av. 2.36.6 

3 TT srrwiTW ^ I 

sr^%oT ^ srf^ 5 i?Twr‘ l Av, 2.36.5 
( Ascend thou the boat of Bhaga, full, unfailing ; with that cause 
to cross over a suitor who is according to thy wish ) 

( Shout to him, O Lord of Riches ; make a suitor hither^minded. 
Turn the right to every one who is a suitor according to thy 
wishes ) 

In these verses — a magical incantation for finding a husband 
for a maid — the word vara stands for a groom or a husband. 

3 TT HT m f ^ 

» Av. 2.36.1 

( Unto our favour, O Agni, may a wooer come, to this girl, along 
with fortune; enjoyable [is she] to suitors, agrSeable at fes- 
tivals ; be there quickly, good fortune for her with a husband ). 

The word vara is used in plural. The one who becomes the 
husband i&jyestha vara, , . 

w pr 3 TT?r.mi^: I .^v. 5.60.4 

( They, like groomsmen, sons of wealthy houses have with theie 
golden svadha decked their bodies) Like marya the varas also deck 
themselves gaily. , : 

FadASi/u ( ) is synonymous with the word vara (^) and 
marya (im) 

whrrw ftrfWH: nhsnii: i Rv. 3’P'l i 
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( CoDBume our sacrifioial cake, accept our hymns of praise like a 
lover who accepts hie bride ) 

Sambhala ( uvusr ) is a word used for one who comes to woo 
the bride on behalf of the suitor or vara. He is the go-between, 
: when a marriage is being arranged. During tbe marriage cere- 
/mony he is made to bear the brunt of the sins of omission and 
commission. 

WT Hi I Av. 2.36.1 

( 0 Agni let a wooer come to favour us ) 

HTT? srarj i Av, 14.1.31 

( 0 Brahmanaspati make her like her husband, ( may the husband 
shine for her ), May the Sambhala speak sweetly to her ) 

^ hhc 

fftfT HUH > Av. 14.2.66 

( Whatever sin, whatever uacleanliness in the ceremony or in the 
bridal procession, that sin do we wipe on the blanket of tbe $am- 
bhala ) 

uWIj W 5S UW& 51^ HUH 

STHH ufiiruT 5 H[t: mu 14-2.67 

( Having settled the defilement on the mmbhala, the sin on the 
dress, we have become worshipful and cleansed. May he extend 
our lifetime ) 

While the word vara is used for all men In the bridal train- 
all men belonging to tbe family of the groom— the word janya 
(wwr) appears to be used for the relatives of tbe bride. Janya 
means belonging to tbe family, thus Agni is called Wi=U: ( Bv. 
IQ.91.2. ) but as opposed to name it may have the meaning of 
Itride’s relatives. 

HW ^VHTHT spul H ow ^ I Rv. 4.38.6 

( gay like a bridesman, wearing a garland, sniffing tbe dust cham- 
ping the rein that holds him ) 

% wtH wwn* w uvr: \ Av. 11.8.1 

W WfW spur: ?t HTT! I Av, Jl.8.2 

( Who were tbe bridesmen, who were tbe groomsmen ? They* 
were the bridesmen, they were the groomsmen ) 

I Both tbe word:|Tr and are found in tbe Marathi Vorhnp ( gqpfy ) 
and fltttora Otiamoasn ( smitur or unuUHt), F«r*s^ am peopla is a marriage 
party, irrespeotive of whether they be bride'# or groom’s relations. Primarily 
It mesas those en the sroom’e eida ./htroal te the plaoe where tbe speniage 
party pnta up. This apain is used for both tbe houses ( 3WU -1* UH 
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( The words aajawya and praHjanya ( and JrtSafWT ) ate used 
as opposite pairs denoting, “ one’s own ”, and “ that belonging to 
a rival. ” ewtfRit arofit ww in i Jlv. 4.50,9, 

(Unopposed he conquers the wealth of the strangers (rivals) 
and of his own subjects ) 

ST'g and nsw are kinsmen, srfagtwr are enemies. In special 
cases janpa is used for bride’s kinsmen. Nowhere does it mean 
non-kinsmen as Orassmann suggests. ’ 

Though there are so many words for a lover or a bridegroom 
there is only one word for the bride. It is vadhui^tX yadhU 
is one who is carried away from her father’s house to that of her 
husband. 

m h: grqT irftr 5^ w«r I 

{qi iRt-^nr i Av. 9.5.24 

( Fasten thou not on us the fetters. A heavy burden, become 
thou light. 0 house, like a bride, we carry thee where we will ). 

[ Said to a house which is given as a gift to Brahmans ]. 

trr q® qinn 1 Av. lo.i.i 

( She who the adepts have adorned like a bride in a bridal pro* 
cession, she of many forms, handmade, let her go far off ; we push 
her away ) [ spoken to a doll used in witchcraft. ] 
nr afiqtrut nr ^ mfSt ^rarfti m qqi 1 
m: ?qT q® q a ri q t ff ‘ Av. 14.2.7 

( What herbs, what streams, what fields, what forests there are^ 
let these O bride, defend from the dwnon thee, possessing inogeny, 
for thy husband ) 

it wtft #17^ snwfff TTBsg »' Av. 14.2.73 

( Thole ancestors who have oome to this wedding, in order to see 
the bride, let (hem bestow on this bride, with hw husband pro^ 
teotioB aoeompanied by progeny ). 

* Qfsstmsnn gives the meeninS “ belonging to other people '* to the tt’Ol^ 
jmva (n two 0# tWM pieces. This interpretation is however not required 
in those places. 
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’ When a bride is. obosen, the blessing of the anscestors is 
required. ' ' 

In later literature as also in modern usage the term vadhu 
means not only bride but also daughter-in-law. She is spoken 
of as the bride of this or that family or clan. In a famous 
passage, Sita is reminded of the greatness of the house in which 
she is married ( fiTr <Ttr?J^r!TT b^i ^fbai ^ 

0 joy -giver you are the vadhu (bride-daughter-in-law) 
of those kings whose household is presided over by the sun and 
myself ). This meaning also seems to have been attached to the 
word vadhu as found in I^gveda and Atharvaveda. In the 
marriage hymn in both the books : 

WR jpsg’ I Av. 14.1.20 Rv. 10.85.26 

( Qo to the homesteads. Be the mistress of the house ). 

q 9 nin 5%^ 'Tfb q:: 1 

fuliCT sr I Av. 14.2.26 

( Of excellent omen, extender of houses, verj propitious to thy 
husband, bringing blessing to thy father-in-law, pleasant to thy 
mother-in^aw, do thou enter these houses ). 

The vadhu is asked to enter the houses of the clan in which 
she is given in marriage. She is not only the vadhu of the olan> 
but is the vadhu ot the many varas who came to take her away, 
and is the wife of the jye^tha vara. 

There is only one word for husband, and that is pati (^rlr). 
It means ruler or husband. 

q?t 1 Rv. 4 - 57 -^ 

( Oh lord ( spirit ) ot the field, as the cow yieldeth milk so pour 
for us the wave that beareth honey ( sweetness ), [ Hymn chanted 
the first ploughing of the season ]. 

sri5bTT5fti% w ^ i Rv. 7.54a 

( Lord of the house acknowledge us, give us happy, entrance end 
let us be without disease ) spoken to the spirit of the bouse before 
entering it. 

1 In the Maratha country, there is a ceremony called ** seeing the face of 
the daughter-in^aw '* ( suna-mukha=xi;^E^). When the bride is brought 
home, she is taken to the elders of th6 bridegroom and there the parents and 
uncles and aunts of the groom view the bride and bless her. The abov3 
reference ta seems to point to this custom when not only the living-alders 
but alaoJhc dead auoestprs are supposed to come to view the bride and ble.i!8 
per. ' .. 
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5 T»Tfi: q^niriT: <n%: ’IT a^Tot *ir aftscfr i Rv. 1.101.5 
( He who is the master of all the living ( breathing ) world, who 
first obtained cows for the Brahman ). 

In the same manner different gods are called the master of 
wealth or the world. Pali also means husband. 

gffT 3 I 3 [tth i Rv. i . 1 1 7.7 

( To Ghosa, aging in her father’s dwelling, ye gave a husband 
Asvins ). 

f UT^ ga ’la'l asra’- 1 Rv. 4.43.36 

( Well known is that quickly moving chariot, whereby you be- 
came the husbands of SuryS )'. 

Paii Vedam ( <ira obtaining of a husband ) is an important 
magical performance in order to secure a husband for a girl. 
Aryaman, Bhaga and Dhatar are the deities that help a maiden 
to get a husband, 
arqwmfft awiir 

<T^ ^ STPIT I Av. 6.60. 1 

( Here comes Aryaman with his hair hanging disarranged in front. 
He comes wishing for a husband for this spinster and a wife for 
the bachelor ). 

wnw sTT^^lg ^'rTT 57 ?wa'V» 3 c 1 
mn TTwirnw 11 Av. 2.36. j 

( Mount this boat of Bhaga — The boat which is full and never 
failing, and with it cause to float here a husband ( a suitor ) 
whom you love ). 

iwtit jv WTl i Av. 10.39.3 

(You two ( ASvins ) are like Bhaga to an unmarried girl ). Ghosa, 
an old maid, calls on Asvins to help her find a husband and says 
that they are like the god Bhaga ( the usual husband bringer ) 
to her ). 

ar ga g wn 

< Av. 2.36.2 

( Fortune .enjoyed by Soma, by Brahma brought together by Arya* 
man ; with the truth of divine Dhatar ( in truth by Dhatar. ) I 
perform the jxUi vedana ( husband findi ng ceremony ) ). 

• In Bgveds there are many references to SOryS having been won by 
Aivio twine. Only in the SOryn HUkta 10.85. , ia there a reference to 
SaryE being given in marriage to Soma. It ia a late version, but even there 
oooura the verse 3*It TOs i 

8 1 Annals, B. O. B* I. ] 
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The word ipati) is found compounded with other words. 
vispati, jaepati, grhapati and dampati are important among such 
words. 

Jaapati { 3Tr<iw ) was the chieftain of the fsmilj or clan. Vii- 
pati ( ) was the chieftain, probably not of one family but of 
many families and clans connected together. Though Agni as 
the lord of the house is called Viipah. 

fu vi'i>i?n ju enwra; ii Rv. 1.185.8 

( What sin we have at any time committed against gods, friends, 
our house’s chieftain, thereof may this hymn be expiation. Pro- 
tect us Heaven and Earth from danger ). 

“ Lord of the clan or household ”, is applied to men as 
well as gods. In Atharvaveda the word denotes the headman or 
king of a clan, elected by the clan-members. 

His duties and privileges can be seen from the following. 

Said of Agni the household fire. 

(Agni) licks (kisses) the young women, being the lord of the 
household ). 

nmi ^ ^ *wt 55^3 ftrwfJr: i 

I Rv. 7.55.5 

( Let the mother sleep, let the father sleep, let the dog sleep, let 
the master of the clan ( head of the clan ) sleep, let ail tdae eisns- 
people sleep ). 

This is the prayer of a lover come to meet his beloved at night \ 
ew fihfrt I Av. 4.22.3 

Let this man be the lord of riches and let this king be the head 
of clans ). 

Grhapati (^^ft) is the master of a single household. Not 
every man was a grhapati. The eldest married male w«s appa- 
rently the grhapati. A^si ( fire ) as the lord of the houedhold is 
also called grhapati. 

1 ) 2 ) 1 ) The master of the household, said of men 

and gods. ( Agni ), 2 ) The mistress of the household. 

3 Hf<rWT like fiv# was a position to be coreted. Kot every 
married man was a qgciS or iiwit 

am! mtw «nr «nii i Av. *$4^^ 

(Morning after morning Agni is Mw load of [out house. Brenfag 
after evening giver of well-willing ). 
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^ Tlr ^ ^ mm I mn irr I Rv. 6.53.2. 

( Bring to us wealth as wished by men and a master of house 
who is manly and freehanded with the liberal meed ) 

m ^ 1 Av. 19.31. 13 

( You are prosperity. Anoint me with prosperity. You are house- 
hold sscrifioer ; make me master of the household ) 

^ «r«Bmn i u 1 

Av. 8.10.2 

( She ascended, she descended in the household fire. He who sacri* 
flees in the house ) becomes the master of the house when 

he knows this ) 

Av. 14.1.51 

( Thou art my wife according to the ordinance ; I am the lord of 
your house ) 

seems to be a term narrow in its application. It seems 
to mean the master of one household, and corresponds to the 
word dampati ( ) treated later. * Both srTWT^ and 

are wider in their application, means family or people or 
kindred, and seems to refer not merely to one household but to a 
group of kindred comprising many households, fiisc, means peo* 
pie in general, though formerly it must have been a small com- 
munity of families related by blood or marriage ties. 

In Atharvaveds and Rgveda the hymns, which are prayers 
on behalf of a chieftain or a king, contain the word viipati 
or viiSmpati f%5TW?r, who is also called rajan ?rsR[ or king in some 
hymns. From or 5 Tmf?r the head of one clan or family, 

seems to have evolved the leadership of several clans 
or trmflft * 

Dampodi ( 7*<Tl9 ) is the same as Orhapati and means primarily 
the lord or master of the house. It came to mean in dual, also 
the married pair, husband and wifa In Atharvaveda, as in later 
literature, the word Is found to mean husband and wife. 

• point# out to a mot# exteadod control of 

gfhapati. 

> la later literature tbe king is always associated with his amntya or 
minister. In ^“Svoda the word otrOStyo moans ** one who belongs to the 
household. ” ^ ^ ^ 7.15.8 ( On all sides, may 

Agai guard our household folk ). Possibly one of the amStyaa became an 
adviser of the king. In viipati and his amntyas we have the beginning of the 
iate^ Wstitutlon of the king and his ministers. 
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fwt i Wm ^wr g 5 r ii Rv. 1.127.8 

( We invoke you in order to enjoy — you the lord of all, common 
to all, the master of the household ) 

n WT sms I Rv. 5.22.4 

( Thee, strong'ja wed, Lord of the household, the Atris exalt with 
their lands ) 

jiR a^sfr 5wwi»l fRcTR 31 ^ 5 1 Av. 2.39.2 

(Like (two) women adorning their bodies, likewise masters 
among men [ the Atvins | ). 

In the following passages dampati is used in the sense of 
** husband and wife. ” 

n« 5 sft Rv. 10. 10.5 

Av. 18.1.3 

(The god Tvastar, Savitar of all forms, our generator, made us in 
the womb man and wife ) 

R u i Rv. 10.83.52, Av. 14.2.11. 

( Let not the waylayers who lie in ambush find the married pair ) 
Dampati meant primarily the master of the household. The 
function of the master could not be fulfilled by an unmarried 
man. A dampati was associated in his religious and secular duties 
with his mate and hence by association and extension the word 
dampati came to mean a married pair. 

Another word which denotes a pair, though not necessarily e 
married pair, is MUhuna ( ). It is not used as a relationship 
term in either Rgveda or Atharvaveda, but it deserves mention 
as it is a very significant relationship term in Marathi, meaning 
a marriageable pair. ' Just as a brother and sister were jamis in 
!Rgveda, so cross cousins are mithunas in MarathS country today. 
In Bgveda Heaven and Earth, besides being called jUmi Svasara 
( jSmi geschwister ), are also called mUhuna. 

I Rv. 1. 144.4 

( They, wise and of surpassing skill have laid out the pair 
( mithunB ) of jamis who have the same birth and the same house ) 
^ "jrasstn rrRW l Rv. lo.io.io 

( With heaven and earth paired though closely related — Yaroi 
must bear the un-iamt-like conduct of Yama ). 

1 Tb* MsrtthI term ie mehu^a m. and-meAu^l and b^of) ), The 
(roM ooneiae, < who gaqerallf marry ) eqll eSQb other by th*eej| tyrme, 
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sTTfii ayrt f» tjcrr 1 Rv. 3.39.3 

( Ths Asvins, both of the same ses; are called Mithuna, a pair ). 

From bhar to protect, means the protector or lord. 
The word in classical times is used for husband. In tlgveda it 
is used only once in the sense of husband. 

i Rv. 5.38.7 

( The earth has spread herself at their coming and they as 
husbands have with power impregnated her ). 

( b ) Bride and wife. 

Four words are used for “ wife The terminology for a 
female relation being in this one case richer than that for the 
corresponding male relation. These words are jant (sTsft), menS 
( )i jaya ( STfut ) and patnl ( >T? ft ). 

Jani or jani ( 5 TR or srft) means woman, wife. The word is 
most used in the sense of woman. Jani is the opposite of Arana. 
Jani is the grown up married woman, while kana is an unmarried 
girl. 

srrc: ^^nri Rv. 1.66.8 
( Lover of maids, husband of dames ). 
inr ^ft: atfirarfr: 

3 T?rw wftfsg 3T!W: 1 Rv. 10.18.7 ; Rv. 

( These women, not widows, well-spoused, touch themselves with 
ointment and butter 5 tearless, without disease, with good trea* 
sures, let the women ascend, first to this place ). Here jani ( STift) 
is a synonym of nar* ( Jnfr ) = woman. 

qviT ifN: I Rv. 10.43. i 
( As wives embrace their husband ). 

In compound words jani ( sfft ) is lengthened to Jam ( 5 tn!T ) and 
invariably means ‘ wife ’. 

3ft 3T?fT«ft^5r fl[ 3 Tr^: I Rv. 10. 1 01. 1 1 

(Between two poles the horse goes pressed closely, as in his 
dwelling moves the doubly wedded. ( Dwijani ) ) 

5 srnTTf srmfk: w jofhir' erfk aRfruat ^ 1 

Rv. 8.2.19 

( Come hither swift with gifts of wealth— be not angry with us 
as an old man with a youthful bride ( YuvajSni ) ) 

<T»rRT*wt 
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( Here comes she wiping for a husband, here come I wishing for 
a wife IjanikSma) ) 

The verb Janiyaja means “ to wish for a wife ” S 
. anfhrwTt 3 atw: 1 wmci I Rv. 7.96.4 

(Like unmarried men wishing for a wife and liberal men wish- 
ing for sons do we call upon Sarasvata ) 

Janivat ( ) means " possessed of wives. ” 

srf^ 3 ^ 3 »wr^ft?T ^ arrows: anni 1 Rv. 5.31,2 

( O Indra, nobody is greater than you. You give wives to the 
wifeless ). 

Mem (^t) also means woman and is used to denote wife in 
some verses as the one quoted above, where arani means “ one 
without wife’'. 

1 Rv. 2.39.2 

( Like women adorning their bodies ( Asvins )X 
Neither Jant nor meriS are used as relationship terma Mena means 
a woman and is used but once to mean a wife. Jani and words 
derived from it are used frequently to convey the meaning wife. 
The two words which denote a wife ” are jSyS and paint. 

Jaya means everywhere the wedded wife and is ccmneoted 
with the word pah' in most verses. 

Vfpr: CTmr ^ » Rv. 1,124.7. 

( Like a loving wife to her husband, U^as smiling and well- 
attired unmasks her beauty ). 

ft®' I snvT ttjwWf vr# 

vqg 5r(%vT3 I Av. 3.30.2 

( May the son follow the advice of the father, may he be of one 
accord with the mother, may the wife speak words sweet and 
peaceful to her husband ) 

qnwr qw i%«r wiftf nrRFj 

( [ 0 krtyi ] go to yonr maker like an abandoned wife ( going 
back to her father’s honse ) ) 

yggr a n q w ewc g nrgr ?<tt qff 1 

nPR w i mifi q sflWsr: mu 1 Av. 6.78.3. 

(Tvastnr made this woman and made you a husband for her. 
May he make you two longlived ), Here the word jaya seems to 
mfan woi^an, 
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Jaya means one who gives birth to children ; that this quality of 
the wife was greatly prized, is but natural as begetting children 
was the boon asked again and again of gods, 
iwir ( patnl ) is the fem. form of pati and has two connotations, 
just like the word paii. It means 1 ) mistress, ruler and 2 ) wife. 

STHRT gfift I ^v. 7.75. 4. 

( Looking upon the works of mortals, daughter of Heaven, mis- 
tress of the world ) 

31^ PgRcfi JTUTJft ^ gfjft 1 Rv. 3.61.4 

( Letting her reins drop downwards comes the liberal UsS, mis- 
tress of the household ) 

The word adhipatni ( afri^nfr ) is similarly used, 

RgTffiisfl ^nuT ^ wr aRgR Av. 5.24.3 

( Heaven and Earth are overlords ( adhipainl ) of givers. Let them 
favour us ) 

Ftspa<ni ( ), unlike Vispati, seems to be the head of the 
family. Though as applied to the goddess of fertility, it may 
mean the goddess who rules the whole clan. 

VPK arRnTRJT sifer stsrh i 

arff? TRiorm i Rv. 3.29.1 

( Here is the gear for quirling, here tinder made ready for the 
spark. Bring the matron ( VUpatni ). We will quirl Agni in 
ancient fashion ) 

5^5: • 

gw ftrsftmw ^cR I Rv. 2.32.7 

( She who has lovely arms, lovely fingers, who bears easily and 
has given birth to many children, to her, to Sinivall, mistress of 
the world, give sacred gifts ) 

Patnt was the wife of the master of the house. It would seem as 
if she was the chief wife among many cowives. From (die mar- 
riage hymn and from t he word two, it seems that in 

Hgvedio times only the eldest son married, as is the custom at 
present among the Nambutri Brahmans of the Malabar coast. 
The girl, who married this man, became the mistress of the house 
( gfhapatni ) and ruled over all. 

*r«® ggiRft aftnft w i 

Rv. 10.85.26; Av. 14.1.20 
( Go to the houses so that you become the mistress of the house ; 
thou having control shalt speak unto the assembly ) 
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^rf^r II Av. 14.1.43 Rv. I0*85-4S 

with slight change 

^RiTT# trRt ^ ^ 

^ 5 »gr&g*T‘ II Av. 14. 1.44 Rv. 10.83.46 
with slight change 

As the mighty river ( Sindhu ) won the supremacy of the streams, 
so be thou supreme, having gone away to thy husband s home 
( Av. 14 . 1.43 )., Be thou supreme among fathers-in-law, supreme 
also among brothers-in-law , be thou supreme over sister-in-law, 
also ov6r mother-in-law. 

These verses suggest especially by the analogy with rivers 
that the bride was to be the first lady of the household. 

^ sTsrt i Av. 14.2.24 

( Here give birth to progeny for this husband ; may this son of 
thine be the eldest ). 

A boy is made to sit in the bride’s lap while these words of 
blessings are uttered. This seems to mean that just as you are 
getting a husband who is the eldest of all his brothers, so may a 
son be born to you, who shall be eldest among bis brothers and 
inherit all. 

The cowife, was the thorn in the side of many a married woman. 
The magic incantations against a cowife testify to the strong 
feelings by their uncompromising cruelty. One of the reasons, 
why a wife was disliked by the husband, was her barrenness and 
there is an incantation, probably meant for a cowife, in which 
barrenness is wished for a rival. 

im: 5ni i mm ^ 

i Av. 7.35.2 

m ^ m fm mmfiriiii irrtr ^5: 

aw OT annm aniiTtH aiftram I Av. 7.35.3 

( These hundred veins that are thine, and the thousand tubes of 
thine, of them I have covered the opening with a stone. ) 

The upper part of thy womb I make the lower, let there not be 
progeny to thee, nor birth. I make thee barren, without progeny ; 
1 make a stone thy cover. ) . 

fut wmi®r nge w m t c 1 urn mrfsff rnnW mrr 

I J^v. 10.745.^ 

fPisff ^ w ^ I ^v. 10.145.2 
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(I dig this mightiest of creepers, by which the rival wife is des- 
troyed and the husband is secured. ( O plant ! ) blow away my 
rival, make the husband only mine ). 

The following incantation is a charm against a rival, but it 
also appears to be a kind of ceremony performed for a dead 
girl. It appears to me that it is an incantation against a dead 
cowife, by a newly married woman. A dead rival could be as 
harmful as a living one and required as drastic a treatment as a 
living one. This interpretation seems to be borne out by the 
use of the word pitr used in a double sense ( fathers and manes ). 

WWW wj 

*T 5 ri?r ammi? II Av. 1.14.1 

W awl wgwit ftg: 11 Av. 1.14.2 

TrsRt mg ^ 

aamm aa ll Av. 1.14.3 

aiftniw fr srjrcrr jpwiw miw ^ 

aim: flElyiftw mwr! aifit siyni^r n *r*jg II Av. 1.14.4 

( 1 ) Her portion, splendour have I taken to myself, as from off 
a tree a garland , like a mountain with a great base, let her sit 
long with the fathers ( manes ). 

( 2 ) Let this girl, O king, be shaken as a bride to thee, Yama. 
Be she bound in her mother’s house, in her brother’s, also in her 
father’s. 

( 3 ) She is thy housekeeper, O king; we commit her to 
thee ; she shall sit long with the fathers until the covering in of 
her head. 

( 4 ) With the incantations ( Brabmani ) of Asita, Katyapa 
and of Qaya I shut up thy portion, as women do what is within 
a box ). 

The fourth verse reminds one of a usage by which an amulet 
bearing the image of the dead cowife is worn round the neck by 
women in the Maratha country. 

Pmiju^tn ( qffi^gr ) is the wife loved by her husband, as opposed 
to a wife who is abandoned by the husband. 



ewwiT <Tffi3%e‘ I Rv. 1.73.3 

( This god ( Agni ) who dwells on this Earth like a blamelesa- 

woman loved by her husband. ) 

4 Annals, [ B. 0- L 1 
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As against this picture of a happy honae where the wife is 
loved, we have some words which show other conditions. These 
words are tl^TPr, Tfatar., qiriTH and ( Parivrkta, 

PaiySnutfa, Patidvi^ Patirip and Patighnl ). 

TftfrFr I Av. 7.1 1 3.2 

A favourite rival is sought to be ousted from her position with 
the help of a magical plant which is pungent and poisonous. The 
first line is addressed to the plant. 

( Pungent art thou, pungent one, poisonous, a poisonous one art 
thou. Thou ( the rival ) mayest be avoided, as a barren cow of a 
bull). 

I Rv. 10.102.il 

( Like one forsaken she has obtained a husband ) 

ar?rfV: i 

vTrai ’Tc^TT 1 Av. 10.1.3 

( Whether this is ) Sudra-made, king-made» woman-made or 
made by a Brahman^ like a m/e expelled by her husband let her go 
to her maker as a relation* ) 

1 Rv. 8.91.4 

( “ Shall we not, hated by our husbands, unite with Indra ” ( said 
by Apfilft who was liated and consequently turned out by her 
husband )\ 

aHOTRt !T wsa: qftiftqt 5 | 

qr»w: ftwr: anat ewwrr wi imftrn i Rv. 4.5.5 

( Like youthful women, without brothers, straying, like tvomm 
who cheat their huekande, of evil conduct they who are full of sin, 
untrue, unfaithful, they have engendered this abysmal station ). 

Apatighnl and adevrghni ( ) are those wives who 

do not bring a’ out the death of their husband and brother-in-law 
soon after marriage. The bride as a stranger enters the clan of 
her husband. Nobody knows whether the presence of the 
stranger shall bring good or bad luck and so it is prayed, that the 
young wife ( bride ) should be of good omen. ’ 

1 At the preient day, if a parsdn in the buiband’s olas falls ill and dies 
within n year or two after : a bride eomea home, it is oousidered a fault of 
«be bride and she is sometimes driren out of the hrae^ 
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awfihft wt!ir ^mn 5^ s^nn i Av. 14.2. 17 
( ( be thou ) Not-evil-eyed, not husband killer, pleasant, helpful, 
very propitious, of easy control for the house ) 

g TT f^ i gft f? «Tf^ ftmr 5«mt 1 Av. 14.2.18 
( Not brother-in-law slayer, not husband slaying, be thou here ; 
propitious to the cattle, of easy control and splendid ) 

H 5*ww«thi 1 Av. 14.2.17 

( bearing male children, loving the brother-in-law, with favour- 
ing mind we thrive with thee ) 

(0) Others 

DtvfS, ^ ) is the word which is used for the younger brother- 
in-law in later literature and in most of the modern dialects. In 
Bgveda and A.tharvaveda also the word must be taken to mean 
a younger brother-in-law. It was the eldest son of the family 
who married first. It was conceived a great sin, to steal this 
birth right of the eldest bom. The bridegroom was called the 


jye^fha vara, so d«vr must be a term applied to the others,— the 
younger clan-brothers and own-brothers of the husband. The 
bride is expected to be auspicious to her brothers-in-law and to 
love them. In one place a widow is said to bo the concubine of 
a younger brother-in-law. 

^ ei 5T3WT fsr ^ st »ihrT sit i R.v. xo.40.2 

( [ O Aiivins'l who brings you to bed as a widow her [ younger ] 
brother-in-law? ( who brings you home ) as a young girl her 
lover ) ? ’ 

Didhi^ ( T^[fu5 ) means a lover, but is not used in the sanae 
way as the words jdra or tnarya etc. Didhtsu is the man who is 
the suitor of a once married woman— a woman who is either 
divorced by her husband or who is a widow. 

gw rru^ me w su'hiimiiT i *0-^.8 

Av. 1 8. 1.2 


( Go up, 0 woman, to the world of living $ thou liest by this 
one who is dead. Come, to him who grasps your hand, your 
suitor (second husband). You have entered into the relation- 
ship of the wife of ( this ) husband ). 


■ For adevrghVf and davrknma ( and ) »!• above. 

Devf seems to be derived from the verb dftv, to play or jok^ an mea^n 
relation uifto is on fernw of familiarity and joking mth 
» paUfr of f»ot the rCle of the young brother-in-law In present day mme. 
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This vers^ follows the one in which the widow is desoribad 
as lying by the corpse the her husband. la this didhigu the 
aa-ne as a devr ( of. above p. 135 ^ ^1 515^ etc. ) ? 

In one verse Ilv. 6 . 55.5 the Qod Pu§an ( Agni ) is called the 
husband of his own mother and the lover of his own sister. 

sjaflf m 1 Rv. 6.55.5 

(We called .'to the mother’s husband. Let bis sister’s lover 
hear us. ) ' 

FtdAam ( ftTsRTT ) is a woman who bas lost her husband. It 
is derived from the root vidh to separate, to hurt or to pierce. 
The masculine form Vidhava ( fervrv ) seems to have been used 
once. But the final a is changed to a to suit the metre. 

^ f ^ 1 BLv. 10.40.8 

and. &yu you protect, ye two Aivins. You assist the 
bereaved worshipper. .) 

The fern, form FidAava was used more frequently .tmfi came 
to mean a widow, with the latsr false derivation vi-^dhiva. 

Ti sfrjjar i Rv. 10.40.2 

who brings you to bed as a widow her younger brother-in-law ? 
mwy ftqqwgK hr 1 Rv. 4.8.12 
( Who made thy mother a widow ? ) 

■ iw if ^rghrr g fggrmwi 1 

sKirff^ afRtfNr: gryjfT 3 ir urismir » Rv. 10.18. 7 

Av. 12.2.3 1 

( Let these women, not widows, well spoused, ^ouoh themselves 
with ointmeut, with butter. Tearless without disease, with good 
treasures, let the wives first ascend to the place ) 

It seems that only qvidhavd ( arf^vsT, not-^idow ) could wear 
ornaments and use ointment, and that a widow was deprived of 
these in.the Vedic times as is the oustotp today. 

PatUokd { ) means the clan or the world of the husband. 
On her marriage a girl is said to go from the pUfloka ( — 
the father’s house ) to tbs 

msirtsT fw; fitgsJlwi «nft: t Av. 1 4.2.^^. 

I Cf. p. 93. Vahnl the prieft, generates Vshni the fire, through his 
daughters the Arapis. We have here a relationship puaalf which makes 
VahBi (firs) his own father, grsnd-iather, sop and grandson and which 
pgkat Arapii bis wife, mother aad slstar, 
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( These yearning girls going from their father’s house to. their 
husband’s). 

There seems to have been a ceremonial severing of the bonds 
that bound her to her father's house and binding her to her 
husband’s clan. 

* ugg » Trg[ g'^arOr arrgg: » Av. 14.1.17 

^ grgg: gui[f aTSfR-efH. < Av. 14.1.18. 

( Like a gourd from its bond, from here ( the father’s house ) I 
release, not from there. ) 

( I release ( her ) from here, not from yonder. I make her well 
bound yonder { her husband’s house ) ). 

After this ceremonial binding, the girl belonged to her 
husband’s clan in life as well as in death. The following verse 
points out to an ancient pre-vedic usage by which a woman was 
cremated with her husband. 

fu !Tpfl fonju fur *Tf«T snm 

VTR SnOT trw U 5 Tr ^ I Av. 18.3.1 

( This woman choosing her husband’s world lies down by thee 
that are departed, O mortal, continuing the ancient practice. Give 
her wealth and progeny ) 

Later in the ceremonial a cow is substituted for the woman 
to guide the man on his way to the ancestors, and the woman 
is allowed to live and choose a mate. Even when the husband 
is dead she belongs to the patiloka. Only a man from her husband’s 
clan, can claim her. ^ If she marries outside the husband’s clan 
she has to perform certain rites by which union with the world 
of the new husband is ensured. 

UT g? fksfvr wr 

<er m ant ST i> uHit; Av. 9. 3. 27 

u: am ^% g rn?u h ff'T ii Av. 9.5.28 

( She who having gained a former husband, then gains another 
later one — if they ( both ) shall give a goat with five rice dishes, 
they shall not be separated. ) 

( The later husband comes to have the same world with his re^ 
married spouse when he gives a goat with five rice dishes, with , 

the light of sacrificial gifts. ) 

* , = Marathi . 

* Of, P. miabova. etc. 
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— ( ^oaiura and ffoairU ) the father and mother of the 
husband ( bride speaking ) ooour in both !Etgveda and Atharvaveda. 

■ wiiw »8rs?ir jtf amm l Rv. lo.iS. i 
( My father-in-law has not come here ) 

^ar^fr aa ^rsrt^fi ’>a»arf i Rv. 10.85.46 
( Be thou supreme over father-in-law and mother-in-law. ) 
wfrr^ff tfRr » 5 rs^, 

sTfliv5= ^ saw > Av. 14.1.44 

(Be thou supreme among fathers-in-law, supreme among brothe s 
in-law, supreme over sister-in-law, supreme over mother-in-law.; 

s a gt ia wiar *a 4 t a aira fag awia 1 Av. 14.2.56 
( Weaiful to thy father-in-law, pleasant to thy mother-in-law dr 
thou enter these houses ) 

grtar aa *ag^: I Av. 14.2.27 
( Be thou pleasant to the father-in-law. ) 

^ wqTf«n^ aaf^ * 53 ^ sagrra^a I Av. 8.6.24 
( They that creep away from the sun, as a daughter-in-law away 
from her father-in-law ) 

The plural use of the word ^vaiura ( »ag? ) suggests that it 
was used for the father of the husband, as also for his uncles and 
grandfather. 

The form of the benediction suggests that as soon as the 
( eldest ? ) son is married, he and his wife become the master and 
the mistress of the joint household even in the life-time of the 
father-in-law. 

The last example shows that the custom prevalent in India 
today, by which a daughter-in-law has to avoid her father-in- 
law, was well established in Atharvaveda times. There is one 
Terse in which the word 6 pairu ( Wf ) is used of wife’s mother. 
It appears to be a later usage. Primarily these terms apply to the 
husband’s father and mother and have then been applied also to 
bylde’s father and mother in the classical and modern period. 

i[ffe gm rrfifnnK • fo- 34- 3 

( The wife holds mo aloof, the mother-in-law ( wife’s mother ) 
hates me. The wretched roan finds no comforter. ) 

7^a«9«dr(H'FI^)=[Prom nanda to give pleasure] the sister of 
the husband, occurs but once ip each Veda in ths marria|;e hymn, 
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^STT^fV W I Rv. 10.85.46 
sfsns^: ^WRft I Av. 14.1.44 
( Be thou supreme over your sister-in-law ). 

£>nu;S ( ) — The daughter-in-law. 

anf 1 

^RTW fajf astftrf^T C^»5ren%5 sw < Rv. 10.86,13 

( O Vr^kapayi, wealthy, blessed with good sons and good dau- 
ghters-in-law, Indra will eat thy bulls, thy dear oblation, that 
eSeoteth much. Supreme is Indra over all ) 

^ I Av. 8.6.24 

< Who creep away from the sun as the daughter-in-law from her 
father-in-law. ) 

Syaia ( WRJ )— Wife’s brother. 

»»»nr ft at ftaTTOig: TO ^ ^ I Rv. 1.109.2 

( For I have heard that you give wealth more freely than either 
son-in-law or the brother of the wife. ) 

Jamatr ( anrtrg ) means son-in-law. The word is used a few 
times in Rgveda and is not found in Atbarvaveda. 

At two places VSyu or Marut is called the jamatr of Tvastr, 
The exact meaning cannot be fixed in this'oontext, as the words 
are simply used as a term of address of Marut. In Bv. 8.3.20 
occurs the following verse. 

rV RTu 1 wsfrTw RiRim 11 

( Bo not evil towards us like an inauspicious son-in-law. Do 
not go away from us in the evening ) 

The word vijSm&tr appears to have the same meaning as the 
word jamatr ( just like the words ja, praja and vija ). 

«nnr ft «ir ftRiRig: to nr w r g r g « Rv. 1.109.2 

( I have heard that you two ( Indragni ) are better givers than 
either a son-in-law or a brother-in-law ( wife’s brother ). ’ 

> We need not infer from this quotation that the son-in-law generallr 
paid money to secure a bride. The verse immediately preceding this says 

ft *H9i TPf: inff 3 fr ^ 1 .,,4 

5iv. 1.109.1 ( wishing for wealth I looked in spirit for kinsmen or for brothers 
IhdrSgnI ; No providence hut yours alone is with me. ). The poet says that 
his bioodkin has failed him. Next he turns to bis affinies— the son-in-law 
and the brother-in-law — and finds that they are not much help either and so 
tuma to Indra and Agni for help. 
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The word Syala ( ) oocurs but once in tlgyeda in the 
quotation given above. It probably mqans wife's brother though 
from the context the meaning cannot be definitely fixed. 

5 . Other words denoting relationship in general. 

There are a number of words which denote some kind of rela- 
tionship, but whose meaning cannot be fixed definitely. Such 
words are fRnfT and ^rfq, ^ and 5mff, aTTcg and 
arrm, snf^, and qrarr?. 

Sajdta ( ^TSTTfT ) = born together 5 means brother or kinsman. 

TO ff an «nr ^ n' 1 Av. 1.10.4 

(Call your brothers (other gods) and pay attention to our prayers) 
naimRt an 1 Av. i .9.3 

( Give him highest rank among his kinsmen ( ? brothers ) ) 
ns n nR T apjt • Av. 19.46.7 
( Be controller of your kinsmen. ) 
nan^ ( ssjatya ) means kinship, 
nanw an'^iwr^nm > Rv, 3.54.16 
( The kinship of Asvins is indeed beautiful ) 

31 % % it: namn atf^ an«TO: I Rv. 8.27.10 

( O Gods, destroyers of foes, I have kinship and close alliance 
with you ). Here sajatya is coupled with the word dpyam. 
The negative form asajatya is found once. 

TO ut a?^ jpTO n anwT snru to np i 

3 Rt(g: aiTO’ aineiRn amf^: 5^ nwi '• 

Rv, 10.39.6 

( I am calling on you, listen to me Asvins. Help me as parents 
help their son ; without wealth, without dpi, without jfkts and 
without sajuiya am I. Save me from this curse before it is too late). 
Here naiTO is coupled with jflas and dpi. 

The word jilas occurs once in Bgveda. 
fk jjTTO nnnx w TOn to nr narmra 1 Rv. 1.109.1 

( Longing for wealth I looked round. Oh IndrSgnl, for brothers 
{sctjStd) and for kinsmen {jfUu)). 

Ajflda as already noted occurs coupled with andpi and 
oK^tya. 

The word jfiati occurs a few times to denote relations or 
kinsmen. 

imiflftTOr TOT Tftuffbj TOlft *T TO TOftw: I 1 ?^V- lO.I I7.9 

( Even twins do not have the same strength [ equal strength ] 
•ven those two who usejnSUa do not give equally ( liberally ) ). 
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Jfi^i aeems to mean men belonging to the same kin-group in 
this context. 

I ITV*^ » 

Rv. 10.85.28; Av. 14.1.26 

( Her hue is blue red ; the clinging fiend is driven away. The 
kinsmen of the bride thrive, the husband is fast bound in bonds. ) 

sfmr crffr ww ^ ^3gm 1 Rv. 10.66.14 

( Like pleased kinsmen, come at our desire, O Gods, and shake 
down treasures on us ) 

^TrTu: ariTg wim- \ Rv. 7.5 5.5 

( Let all the kinsmen sleep, let all people around sleep. ) 

Jnahmukha ( ) is a person who has taken on the appear- 

ance of a kinsman. In Atharvaveda reference is made to the 
souls of the Dasyus who commingle with the ancestors of a man, 
and taking on the likeness of those ancestors try to eat the offer- 
ings given to the dead. 

^ 3 ?ffr r gr^ n% 

^ srwrr^ » Av. 18.2.28 

(Those barbarians, who having entered among the fathers 
( manes), having faces of the kinsmen, go about, eating what is 
not sacrificed, who bear Parapura and Nipura — Agni shall blast 
them from this sacrifice) 

The words apt, apyam and apitvam occur very often. The first 
two words are very frequently used in Rgveda. The word api 
(wf^) occurs but once in Atharvaveda and that too in a verse 
which is identical with a Bgveda verse. The word occurs in 
conjunction with other words like ^ETOT, etc. Whether it 

means just friendship or some kind of kinship is not quite certain 
from the context, though the latter appears to be probable. 

OT fk WT fkm srrfircrwfk 9 r>cqr: i Rv. 1,26*3 

( For here a father for his son, a kinsman for his kinsman and a 
friend for his choice friend doth worship) 

I Rv. i.ior.13 
(O Agni, your kinship is with gods) 

5 T ^ wrrir i Rv. 4.25.6 

( [ Indra ] is neither api nor friend, nor jami of him who does not 
press the Soma juice ). 

{knx 3 Tf?g enrr WT?rT I Rv. 10.7.3 

( I regard Agni as my father, ray apt, brother and eternal friend ) 

UffTT f fir: i ^ Hi I Rv. 7.1 S -I 

^ 1 Annals, B. O. R. I. ] 
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(Offer oblations in the moufch of the bounteous god whom we 
must serve — he who is our nearest api ). 

I Rv. 8.45. 18 

( Become our nearest Apt. ) 

’mr 

fT^sj f 1 Av. 10.8.5 

( Enow this Savitr six are the twins, one singly born. They claim 
relationship in him who among them is singly born ) 

The word aniapi occurs once together with asajalya and ajfla. 
( cf. p. 140 ). 

The word jam has been dealt with while discussing the words 
bhratr and svasr, ( p. 109 ). Besides meaning brother and 
sister, the word also shows general relationship. The word jami 
occurs together with its opposite ajami and also alone. Its 
derivatives jamya, jarmlva and jamivat are also found. 

rk snfh: srsrmf atftr fhu: I Rv. i-7S-4 

( You are the kinsman {jami ) of mankind, O Agni, and their dear 
friend. ) 

^ 5T srsrrft ^ fVTT% i Rv. 1.124.6 
( She, verily, exceeding vast, debareth from her sight neither kin 
{jami ) nor stranger ( ajami) ) 

3W fwfi ngfe stor stsTtfJr sr sifsi i Rv. 4.4.5 

( Slacken the bows of the demoo'driven, destroy our foes whether 
kinsmen ( jami ) or strangers [ ajami ] ) 

iTTT iT»a[T^ srf? ^ arsnfit Rtnr? srfRgrrat I Rv. 6.44.17 

( Intoxicated therewith, O Hero Maghavan, kill our foes, the 
unfriendly — be they kinsmen or strangers ) 
nw RntBT-. 3 r<to 1 Riwrr: 5T«mw n: 
w?rT Rir a^rr ' Av. 2.7.2 

( Both the curse that is a rival’s and the curse that is of a kins- 
woman, what a priest from fury may curse — all that be under- 
neath our feet ) 

araV atftr etR gggm ^al 3 tRt g a ri miia 
3al «an^: snn agftra 3TT axfJJtFg I Av. 4.19.1 
In this verse abandhakrt is the opposite of jamilcrt thus bandhu 
and jami become synonymous. 

ergr sjTftaa R5a: ^ angaTR aiTfa I Rv. 1.166.13 

( Such is our kinship {jamitva ) that in former times you came to 
our help and gave us much ) 

' crar Rwr ulgwr ar fsr arwrar ^ 

fayiTT ft: ^ srrftwff awft ftraiftr I Rv. 10.23.7 
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( Never, may this bond of friendship betvveen the Rsi Vimada 
and you, be severed, O Indra. We know thou carest for us as a 
kinsman (jamivcUX With us, O God, be thy auspioious friendship.) 

The y^oidjarniiama occurs in Atharvaveda and means the 
curse of kinsmen. 

jit 

arsnin m %% ft feme I Av. 2.10.1 

( From Ksetriya, from perdition, from imprecation of kinsmen, 
from hatred do I release thee, from Varupa’s fetter; free from 
guilt I make thee by my incantations; be heaven-and-earth 
both propitious to you. ) 

Bandhu ( ) is another word denoting relationship of some 
kind. It is derived from the root bandh to bind, and means rela* 
tions by marriage in some modern dialects, but in !(tgveda and 
Atharvaveda no such distinction in meaning between and other 
words like jami can be traced. 

araS areq-g# aivm m- > Av. ro.3,9 
( Driven forth by Varupa my enemies [who are my) kinsmen 
have gone unto unlighted space. Let them go to lowest darkness ) 
'oVS fwr arfjRTr Jirr'irTsr rrmr i Rv. 1 . 1 14. 3 3 

( The sky is my father, my generator and close kin ( ). This 
great earth is my mother, my bandhu ( kinswoman ) ) 
in^TfqT Jr f^T I Rv. 3.34*16 

( The N&satyas are my parents kind to kinsmen—F Enquiring 
after kinsmen J ) i 

vx feri fv* uftm 1 Rv. 8.21.4 

( We the kin] ess worshippers have drawn thee hither, 0 Indra of 
numerous kin. ) r- 

' Av. 12.3.43 

( ( She ) severs his paternal connections, causes to perish his 
maternal kin. ) 

J>,'abhi ( ) also means kin or relation. 

i annul nuinul UTt%i I Rv. 9 . 89*4 

( The jami sisters who are sanabhi { close kin ? ) brighten him 
and strengthen the vigorous racer ) 

The ten fingers are called jami and sanSbhi 
narr Rr sug aror %u 5 nn *^5 "nu: 1 Rv. 2.3.9 

( May Tvastr lengthen out our progeny and kindred and may 
they reach the place which gods inhabit ) 
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^ 3n^T^ TO WOT- 

{ Av. 6.6.3 

( Wboever, 0 Soma^ shall assail us, of the same kindred and also 
a stranger— draw away his strength ) 

T^IT5?Trf^?qT 5 TTn?T 

irw OTrfrof 1 Av. 1.30. i 

( O all ye gods, ye Vasus, protect this man, likewise you Adityas, 
watch over him ; him let not one related, nor one unrelated — him 
let uot any deadly weapon of men reach ) 

Jam and ajami, api and anapi, sanabhi and anyanSbhi, sojata 
and asajatya^ jfUis and ajflas are pairs meaning kin and not kin. 
Their connotation, so as to differentiate the one from the other, 
cannot be fixed. ' 

The words 3 fTcr ( daya ) and ( dayada ), which are so fre- 
quent in later legal literature, occur but once or twice in 
Bgveda and Atharvaveda. 

Ddya occurs once in Bgveda and means portion or reward, 

«rTO cfvqr qgft nm OTm ^5 fftr* \ Rv. 10. 1 14.10 

( These horses — when the driver is settled at home, receive the 
reward — allotted portion — of their exertion ) 

Tl^e word dayada occurs twice in Atharvaveda in an identical 
contexh The meaning is not quite clear, except that some 
general kinship is indicated. It may also mean heir. 

5 T WTSTofr 

ft wfq ^fnrrf f 1 Av. 5.18.6 
( The Brahman is not to be killed, like fire, by one who holds 
himself dear ; for Soma is his Dayfida ( ? heir ), Indra his pro- 
tector against imprecations ) 

i Av. 5.18.14 

( Agni verily our guide. Soma is called our heir ) 

, It is proposed to discuss, especially from the sociological point 
of view, the various kinship terms enumerated above and also 
some others, in the next port of this paper. 

* Api = one who is near, the^’efore a neighbour. In sanSbhi, nObAi is 

or house; sanabhi = belonging to the same household. AnyanUbhi = 
belonging to another household. means to know ; I therefore juati vn&f 
mean acquaintances. Sajata are those who are born together and are there- 
fore brothers. Bandku are those who are bound together, are therefore affi- 
nies. Such meanings can be derived from the meanings of the root, but their 
aptu^l uie shows that cne word was often used for another and all generally 
mean ** kindred. 



OLDEST DATED MANUSCRIPT OF SAYAN A'S 
COMMENTARY ON THE SAM A VEDA— 
Dated Thursday, 31st March 1463. 

BY 


F. K. GodE, M.A. 

While examining: the manuscripts in the Limaye collection * 
acquired by the B. O. R. Institute, Poona, in 1938, I found in it a 
Ms of the Samavedarthapraka^a by the celebrated Sayanaoarya. 
It consists of about 235 folios ( size — 11^ in. x 5 in.) and is 
written on thick country paper which though old is well pre- 
served. I was particularly interested in this Ms ^ because of 
its early date of copying which is recorded on the last folio 235 
in the following colophon •* — 



II II ar || g?? #5 t ^ h 

^4 II gr II 

3 This collection was presented to the Institute by Mr. Shambburao 
Govind Limaye of Aste ( Satara List.) It contains about 450 Mss. An anc- 
estor of Mr. Limaye of the name Sakho Anant Limaye who flourished bet- 
ween A. D. 1800 and 1840 had a passion for collecting Mss. He was in the 
employ of Mahadevabhat Patvardhan, the son of Parashurambhau Patvar- 
dhan, the renowned ancestor of the Raja of Sangli. He appears to have 
been a Phadanls or finance Secretary of Mahadevabhat Patvardhan as be 
is called in the colophons of some of the Mss in the Limaye collection as 
“ Sakhopant Limaye A^t^kar Pha^anis,*' Vafiohe^vara alias Kufti Kavi com- 
posed his commentary on the HiranyakeHsUtra at the desire of Sakhopant 
Limaye between A. D. 1816 and 1828. (Vide my article on Kutti Kavi, 
Annals, Vol. XX, pp. 9-20 ). It is remarkable that Sakhopant Limaye 
maintained his interest in Sanskrit learning in tact inspite of the demolition 
of the Maratha Empire that was then taking place between 1800 and 
1840 A. D. 

2 This Ms contains SSyapa’s commentary on the UttarUrci of the SUma- 
veda ( 21 chapters ). The colophons of the several adhyUyas will be found on 
folios 13, 24, 34, 50. 63. 75, 89, 99, 112, 126, 134, 147. 158, 165, 172, 182, 18S. 196, 
210, 228, 235. The date of this Ms as found recorded in the colophon quoted 
above would be equivalent to Thursday, Slst March 146S A. D. ( Vide Indian 
( continued on next page ) 

6 [ Annals, B. 0. It. 1. ] 
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The above colophon agrees with the colophons in the edition 
of this work published in the Bibliotheca Indica. ’ The Mss used 
for this edition are briefly mentioned by the editor in his 
Sanskrit Introduction to Vol. V of this Edition.® He does not, 
however, record any dates of the Mss used by him. I have no 
means of examining the Mss material used for the other editions 
of this work referred to in the British Museum Catalogue. ^ It 
appears, however, that the Mss of Sayana^s commentary on the 
Sdmaveda are not numerous. Aufreeht records about 16 Mss in 
his Catalogus Catatogorum viz. Part Jf, p, 709-10. 1283, 3004, 3005 * 
Khn. 2, Ben. 16. 17, Brl. 40, BurnelP ll^ Rice. 62, Peters ® 2. 
178, W. 1424 ; ^ Part /f, p. Uiwar ® 223, 226. Out of the 

EphemeriSt V, p. 128 ). The tithi and the week day recorded m the Ms read: 

^ ? lift ” which ought to read “ ^ g ^ would gire ns 

Monday 2lst March 1463 while “ ^ f ^ gives us Thursday, Slat March 1463. 
Evidently the writin>^ of “ ^ for “ and •' rpt “ W is due to 

soribal error. 

1 Bib^ Ind. New Series. Vol. I. 1874 (Calcutta, A. S. B. ) ed. by Satya- 
vrata SSmSsraml ( vide p. 936 ) ; Vol. II, ( 1876 ) ; Vol. Ill, ( 1876 ), Vol. IV, 

( 1877) ; Vol. V( 1878 ). 

s Out of the 4 Mss used by SamSsraml one belonged to Pandit RSmasSstri 
of Benares, another belonged to Gau^asvSml, the guru of the Editor ( at 
Benares ) and the remaining two Mss belonged to the Editor himself. No 
details of these Mss have been recorded by the Editor. 

3 Banskrit, Pali and Prakrit Mss ( Supplement for 1906-1928 ) by L. D. 
Barnett, London, 1928, p. 1197-1198. These editions may be briefly indicated 
: — {\) 1012 — Edn. by Raja'tumar Vedatirtha with notes and Bengali 
Translation. ( 2 ) 1919— -ed, by DurgadSsa Lahiri with Beng. Trans, and 
notes, ( 3 ) 1000— Reprint of Rev. J. Stevenson's Eng, Tran, of the text pub. 
at London ( 1S42 ) ; ( 4 ) 1907— Griffith’s Trans. 2 Edn. Benares ; ( 5 )—19i4 
Ed. by V. V. De, Jagatpur, Text, Commentary and Beng, Tran. ( 6 ) 1917-^ 
Ed. by Surendranatha and Rovetikanta, Text, comm, and Beng. Tran. etc. 

^ Vide India Office Mas Catalogue, Part I ( Vedic Mss ), 1887, p. 16— No. 

^ 1283i> is styled as “modern'’ while Nos. 3004 and 3005 are also modern 
being “ copied for Bombay Government 

® Vide Burnell* 8 Cat a, of Tanjore Msa, Part I, London, 1879 p. 11^ — No 
date recorded. 

t Report II, ( 1884) by Peterson, p. 178 — No date recorded. This Ms is 
from the list of Ulwar Mss. 

* Weber's Cata, of Berlin Mss, 1886, p. 16— Ms No. 1424 dated Saka 1771 
« A. D. 1850. 

* Cata, of Ulwar Mae, by Peterson, Bombay, 1892, p. 9 No, 223—2 copies 
, ( Ho dates recorded ). No. 326 ( No date recorded, though No. 225 the text 

of Sdfnavedaeaiihhitn is dated Saihvat 1675 » A. D. 1619 ). 
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above Mss I have examined about ten as described in Catalogues 
and find that no dates for them are recorded in their descriptions. 
The Berlin Ms represented by Aufrecht’s entry “ W. 1.424 is 
dated Saka 1772 = a. d. 1850 and hence has no chronological 
value. The remaining four Mss viz. Khn. 2, Ben. 16.17, Brl. 40 
and Rice 62 are not available to me and hence I am unable to 
say if any of them bear any date. Judging, however, by the 
paucity of the Mss of Sayana*s commentary on the Samaveda and 
also the paucity of early dates for these Mss I am inclined to 
think that the Ms of the Limaye collection bearing the date 
Samvat 1520 or A. D. 1463 is the oldest dated Ms of the Sdma- 
veddrtlmprakaia of Sayana and as such should be extremely use- 
ful to scholars interested in a critical edition of this com- 
mentary. * 

It would now be useful to record the dates of Mss of Sayana^s 
commentary on the Rgveda. Fortunately my friend Mr. N. S. 
Sontakke, the Editor of the Poona Edition ^ of the Rgveda has 
done this work to some extent. He gives us a detailed account 
of the Mss procured by him for his edition. The following 
tabular statement will show clearly the chronology of the dated 
Mss used by Mr. Sontakke ^ — 


i 

Source of Ms 

Reference 

Sam 

^aka 

A. D. 

Remarks 

1 . B. 0 . R. Institute 
( Govt. Mss Library) 

No.l8‘’ of 
1870-71 

1609 


1553 



No. 5 of 
1916-18 

♦ • • 

1739 

1 

1817 


• » 

No. 18* of 
1870-71 

1609 

... j 

1553 

1 i 



* Mr. M. M. Patkar of the B. O. R. Institute has prepared a specimen list 
of variants ( Vide Appendix ) as found in this Ms after comparing it with the 
text of SSyapa's commentary on the Samaveda as published in the Bib^ 
liotheca Indica edition of 1874-78. From these variants collected by him 
from this Ms for Chap. I, of Uttarnrci — commentary it appears that they 
materially differ from those in the Bib. Ind, Edition. 

* jBgvedo with SSyapa's commentary ( Vaidio Samshodhan Mandal, 
Poona, Vol. 1, 1933 ) Introduction, pp. 1-3. 
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Source of Ms. 

2. Oriental Institute 

Reference 

1 " ” 

! 

Samvat 

Saka 

1 

A. D. 

Remarks 

i 

Baroda 

iNo. 12263 

1879 

• • • 

1 1823 


»» 

Sanskrit College 

1 No. 12332 
No. 12231 
nil 

1879 

1877 


1823 

1821 j 

i 


Benares 

Ms) 

i851 


1795 


Chidambar Dikshit 





of Badli ( Dist. 

ST Ms 


1596 

1674 


Belgaum ) 






nil 

Palace Library 

^ Ms 

i 

1606 

i 

; 1 

1684 

Vide p. 8 - 
Sanskrit 

Mysore 

<? Ms 

1895 

1 * 

” 1 

1849 

1 i 

Introduc- 
‘ tion 


It would be seen that the earliest dated Ms of Sayana's com- 
mentary on the Bgveda bears the dale Samvat 1609 = A, D. 1B63. 
These two Mss belong to the B. 0. R. Institute { Govt. Mss. 
Library ) and were copied 90 years later than the Ms of S&yana's 
commentary on the Samaveda in the Limaye collection. 

The Oriental Institute Baroda, possesses some dated Mss^ of 
Sayana’s commentaries in addition to those recorded in the above 
statement. These are as follows : — 


Commentary on 

Reference 

Sam. 

Saka 

A. D. 

Reference 

Adhanamantra 

No. 11085 


1802 

1880 


Bgved(i8amhita 

No. 110226 

• . . 

1796 

1874 


Do 

No. 236 

1816 


1760 

Astaka I 

AltareyahrdhimvM 

No. 10989 


1795 

1873 

Adhy. 1-20 

KM8man(}ahomamantra 

No. 1142] 

1902 

• . . 

1846 


Budra 

No. 4516 

1819 

... 

1763 


^(apathabrahmava 

No. 10412 

}B78 

. . . 

Jo22 

E&nda 11 

Do 

No. 10413 

1606 

... 

1610 

Do 

Do 

No 12071 

1586 

... 

1530 

1 E&nda 2 

Sauramkia 

No. 2261 

• • • 

1702 

1780 

i From Rv. 

Do 

Aitareyop(mi^dbhd,^a- 

No. 4524 

... 

1698 

1776 

1 

1 

rtharalnarn^d 

No. 284 

... 

1707 

1785 



* G. O. 8. XXVII, Vol. I— Vedic Mss ( Baroda 1925 ) pp. 1-20, 
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In the above statement the Ms of Sayana’s commentary on the 
^atapathabrahmariCL ( No. 10412 ) is dated A. D. 1522. This copy 
was written 59 years later than the copy of Sayana^s SUmamda^ 
rthaprakata ( dated A. D. 1463 ) in the Limaye collection, 

I close this note on the oldest dated Ms of the Sdmaveddrtha^ 
prakasa with a request to scholars for reporting to me any Ms of 
Sayana^B commentary on the Sdmaveda or the Bigveda copied 
earlier than A. D. 1463. 


APPENDIX* 

The following specimen list shows the variants of the text of 
the Sdmavedaprakaia as found in the Bibliotheca Indica Edition of 
1874-78 and the oldest dated Ms of the work in the Limaye 
collection of the B. O. R. Institute copied in A. D. 1463. 


Bibliotheca Edition Limaye coll. Ms of Saihvat 1520= A. D. 1463 


Page 

Line 

Reading 

Fol. 

Line 

Reading 

I 

II 


I 

3 


2 

I 

’s >» >. rs. 


6 








2 

3 

fTTT^ 

I*- 

7 

tnf^r 

2 

7 


i‘' 

9 


2 

II 



I'i 

om. 

2 

13 

si5ar«r ^ 

2 * 

I 


2 

17 


2 * 

3 

“ftrasenr: 

2 

21 


2 

S 


3 

7 

rs 

2 * 

8 







4 

7 

31^ 

4 

12 


S 

I 


2 '’ 

2 


7 

4 


2*^ 

5 

adds 


before 


Prepared by Mr. M. M. Patkar of the B. 0. R. Institute. 
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Bibliotheca Edition Ms ot Samvat 1520= A. D. 1463 


Page 

Line 

Reading 

Fol. 

Line 

Reading 

7 

4 

3 Tr>RTir 3 {>e?iiT 

2'’ 

S 

om. 31 %^ 

tn 

5 

“ ” *raT%n: 

2^ 

6 

»T 9 rrftrTt 







7 

10 


2b 

8 

srM: 

12 

I 


3 =* 

II 

omits iitft 



3 TOn«r \ R 



14 

5 


3 *’ 

2 

° 5 wri%i^rew 




•> b 
) 

6 

adds ^*nTa?TWT be- 






fore aifltnt: 5» *rT 






etc. 

IS 

8 


3b 

8 


IS 

13 


3 *^ 

10 


16 

8 

wgf or 

4 “ 

2 

ngfoT 5w#!i 

16 

14 

^T 5 T 5 r * 

4 * 

5 


17 

2 


4* 

6 


18 


mr 

4^ 

I 

WTt JW 

18 

6 


4*’ 

2 


18 

6 


4'’ 

2 


19 

6 

StTTirs^: 

4** 

7 


19 

7 


4 ‘’ 

7 

3 TWJ^ 

20 

12 


5 * 

4 


20 

13 


5 * 

4 

»lFnilsrjT: tnir: 

20 

IS 


5 * 

S 


21 

10 


S'’ 

I 




3 <wr<T \ ^ 



23 

10 

3 t^; 3 rf*t»i^«T?r: 

5 " 

9 

aroTTfiiw^gwl 

41 

7 


6« 

2 

in 

42 

9 

3 T^T^ ^ 

6» 

8 

3 W«I^ ? 

42 

10 


6» 

8 


42 

1 1 


6* 

9 


43 

3 


6» 

10 


78 

6 

«r»;^n*i»wa 

6»> 

2 


80 

4 

— ft — * 

3 fqWT 

6“ 

10 
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arwTV \ w«i?r ^ 

Bibliotheca Edition Ms of Saihvat 15 20= A. D. 1463 


Page 

Line 

Reading 

Fol. Line 

Reading 

84 

9 

fSTT^ “ 5 I 3 Tm: ” 

7 ^ 9 

ar antnl 

84 

9 

“ Jf Sim: ” 

7a 9 

!T 3 lW^ 

84 

10 


7® 10 


89 

6 


7 ‘> 7 

wJ^arr- 






92 

6 


8* 6 


92 

7 


8» 6 

^tfiRT nWm’ 

92 

9 


After and before 




S»t: ihe Ms adds the 




following : — gg»gff= 1 




fhft ^ 1 

1 

<E 

IC 




<T^1^ 1 

92 

10 

‘‘ 5 ?»T 3 r?T^” 

8 * 7 

S^HTiTTW 

92 

12 

5 

8“ 9 


lOI 

8 


8'’ 2 

wvrrgTFr: 

102 

I 


8'’ 6 

^ftwrjg 

102 

5 


00 

O’ 

00 

^HWiflarrisiw 



atwnT ^ 



106 

5 


9® 2 


IIS 

13 

“fr%” 

9 “ -» 


116 

7 

iw- 

9’’ I 

T»= 

122 

10 


9*’ 6 

aw *rTW 

122 

It 

“ ” “ »Wfr ’ 

9" 6 

?ww srwT^ 

122 

13 


9 *’ 7 

’srge^^ flgafUffi 







omitted in the edition 

9 *’ 4 

an aiWcTO^fw: 

132 

5 


10* 4 

at^wWOT 

132 

S 

>37 

10® 4 

air 

167 

1 


io‘’ 6 

gljtTfgltl 

167 

7 



omits Twrl' 



WWW ^ ww ^ 


17 s 

1 1 


1 1*” 2 

3 ’r??rnlg^ 

176 

2 

R^TRT-JTnWr* 

1 1*" 5 

r'H'srrfairf^'i: 

176 

10 


ii*’ 8 

JWTfr 
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Bibliotheca Edition 

Ms ot Samvat 

i52o = A. D. 1463 

Page 

Line 

Reading 

Fol. Line 

Reading 

176 

13 


9 

after and 

before g'aTni ^ the 
Ms adds the 





following — 

“w arfir- 

frrwTf^ 





l*TT^ ' 

183 

1 1 


12® 2 


184 

6 


I 2 ^ 

omits ^^1^ 


omitted 

in the edition 

12^' 

before strvnft adds 
the following ^ 

f*ROTl 

190 

13 


! f 2 




THE FORMATION OF KONKANi* 

BY 

S, M. KaTBE, M.A., Ph.D., ( London ). 

Third Person, Remote Demonstrative and Correlative Pronoun 

§ 249. While the first and second person pronouns separate 
themselves from the ordinary group of adjectives in not having 
different forms for the three genders, the other pronouns agree 

with this class by having separate forms for the three genders, 
sing. plur. 

Direct maso. to, fern, ti, neut. masc. te, fern, tyo, neut. tl 

Oblique masc. ") ta, fern, ti maso. ^ 

neut. f neut. r ta 

) fem. ) 

Thus the distinction between maso. and neut. is only in the 
direct case, and between maso. and fem. in the direct sing, and 
plur. and oblique sing. only. The regular postpositions apply to 
oblique forms given above, as in the case of substantives or 
adjectives. 

The origin of the direct forms is to be traced to the oblique in 
OI-A. and MI-A. forms tasya <• tassa from which the regular obl- 
ique forms are obtained. The -o of the masc. fortd and the -e of 
the neut. show that all the Kohkanl forms derive from the .-Aa- 
extension of the corresponding OI-A. forms. 

As in all modern I-A. languages the third person is also used 
as the remote demonstrative pronoun for which there are no sep* 
arate forms. It is also used as the correlative pronoun. 

Proximate Demonstrative Pronoun 

§ 250. The forms are : 

sing. plur. 

Direct maso. ho, fem. hi neut. lie maso. he, fem. hyo, neut. hi 

Oblique masc. neut. ha, fem. hi maso. fem. neut. Ai 

As above, these forms derive from the -ka- extension of OI-A. 
esa-, or more possibly from Vedio asaka^. 

All the postpositions employed with nouns are also used with 
this pronoun. 

Relative Pronoun 

§ 251. The relative pronoun jo, ji, ( Sk. ya-ka-) gives the 
following scheme s 

* Oontinued from the AnDals Vol. XX Fart ( i ) p. 48, 1. 

7 [ Annala, B. O. B* I. ] 
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sing. plur. 

Direct masc. jo, fem. ji, neut. ji masc. je, fern, jye, neut. ji 

Oblique masc. neut. ''a, fem. ji masc. fem. neut. jU 

Father Stephens ( Art^, § 91 ) records for the fem. obi. plur. 
the form ji ( i. e. in his transcription : el ). 

§ 252. Father Stephens ( Arte, § 93 ) quotes also the following 
oblique forms '• 

sing. plur. 

to fem. tie. neut, tea fem. nasc. neut. tea 

masc. 

ho fem. hie. masc. neut. hya fem. hi", maso. neut. hea 

zo fem. zie, maso, neut. zea fem. zia, maso. neut. zea 

Interrogative Pronoun 

§ 253. The forms are : 

sing. plur. 

Direct maso. ko^u, fem. kovi, neut. kertfa maso. f. neut. kona 
Oblique masc. kovA masc, f. neut. kov& 

For the Instrumental we have for all genders and numben 
the form /cop-e. 

Observe that the difference in gender so far as this pronoun is 
concerned is the least, now surviving in the direct case only in 
s. gs. and old gx. as given by Father Stephens. In all other 
dialects the distinction is lost. 

The origin of this form is to be traced to A.pabhram8a kavariu. 
On its cognates in FSli and other languages see L'indo-aryen 
p. 203. 

Eeflexive Pronoun 

§ 254. The forms noticed are : 

sing. plur. 

Direct s. gs. : m. f. n. ap(.p)aifa s. gs. m. f. n. ap(p)a^ 

X. nx. apup X. nx. Spun 

gx. apava or apoy, apaya or apoy 

Oblique s. gs. x. nx. apyS s. gs. nx. x, apys 

gx. apyya gx. Spyyu 

For the instrumental sing, form, we have, in addition to the 
Usual pronominal form 3pyi, dpya-ne. 



The Formation of KofikaV'l 


iSS 


For the genitive we have two types of the -/o forms : api^rHo 
and 

Like cognate forms in all NI-A, languages KohkanI apip)arici 
is derived from Sk. atman, Pk. appa, ^ atta through the genitive 
in MI~A appario in sing, and appa^am in the plur. 

Pronominal adjectives 

§ 255 From the relative, demonstrative and interrogative 
pronouns we have the following adjectives •* jiHot itrto, tiilo and 
kitHo, 

KohkanI p. gs. keddo x. gx. nx. kedo corresponds to Marathi 
kev(fha, deriving from MI-A. keva^dhaaH of* L^inda-aryen, p. 203 ). 

Similar to jitlo^ HHo, kitio and iUo we have s. gs. }as-/o, iaelo, 
kaslo and aslo. 

CONJUGATION 

§ 256. The verbal system of KohkanI, like the nominal 
system, is based largely on a simplification of the Ol-A. and 
MI-A. systems, both in phonology as well as in morphology. 
Already in Sanskrit the Subjunctive had disappeared and the 
complex Vedic morphology of the verbs into the present, perfect 
and Aorist systems with model forms was limited only to the 
present system. But certain features lost in the classical Sanskrit 
stage were preserved in the early MI-A. dialects, and these 
archaisms are seen in many NI-A. languages in the North-West 
of India. For these survivals see L/indcraryen, pp. 237-38. The 
nominal phrase system had already replaced the earlier Vedio 
verbal system in the Epic age under favourable circumstances 
and the only living system of the verbal forms consisted of the 
Indicative of the present and Future and the Imperative of the 
present. 

As a result of this gradual change the NI-A. verbal system is 
based on two groups of forms. ( 1 ) a group which may properly 
be called the verbal group, reposing on the present system of 
01- A. and ( 2 ) a group comprising nominal forms more or less 
dependent on the above group. 


' MI-A appa- is to be traced to the abhinidhUna doctrine of the Prati- 
sfikhyaa which gives the insertion of the stop corresponding to the nasal io 
group stop + nasal. Thus Sk. atinan must have been pronouaced as *Qtpinqn 
*^*atpman >MI-A. appa , — 
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For a general survey of the verbal themes in Marathi see 
Jules Bloch, Formation de la langue maraXhe, § 228 ff. ( pp. 225fif) 
and for New-Indo-Aryan, Vindo-aryen^ pp. 238fif. 

Themea 

§ 257. The MI-A. verbal themes depend on the following 
two systems of 01*- A : 1® The present system on which is based 
the present and future indicative, the present imperative, the 
present participle and the infinitive ; 2® The past passive parti- 
ciple. 

§ 258. The roots of KohkanI are either active or passive in 
sense, the passive being intransitive and the active being transi- 
tive. Roots have a simple as well as a causal form. The three 
sources of the verbal bases are ; ( a ) Present active bases, ( b ) 
Present passive bases and ( c ) Past passive participles of OI-A, 

§ 259. As in Marathi ( La langue marathe^ § 329 ) only two verbs 
in KohkanI have conserved traces of the old alternance between 
the strong and weak stems •* mar-td^ kar-td •* me-llo, ke-llo. On 
this analogy other themes derived from 01- A. bases in -r- show 
similar alternance : s. gs. ( vharti ) : vhellcr- ( OI-A. apa-hr- ) 

Elsewhere the opposition between the themes is maintained 
by Buppletism : 

s. gs. va-itd, inf. vocuka “ to go ppp. ge-llo ( 01- A. gala-) 
( 01- A. vr-tya- ) 

B. gs. dbuka “ to be ( Sk. dkseti ) ’ jd^llo (jdla- ) 

§ 260. When the Konkanl theme is based on an earlier verbal 
base, it is generally that of the present. Of the traces of the 
different classes of verbal bases we have themes with the suffixes 
-a-J khd-umk ( khddati ), khan,~’umk ( khanati ), mor-umk ;( maraU 
baisuk ( upa-viiati ), etc. 

Themes with the suffix -aya-: s. gs. udduka {ud(Jatjaii ), kdppuka 
( kalpayati ), cdbbuka ( carvayati ), mdgguka ( mdrgayati ), etc. In 
general all causatives belong to this class. 

Themes with the suffix -ya-* s. gs. ub^ata ( ut-padyate ), ndih- 
cuka ( nrtyati \ ns. ngs. rmmuka ( manyate ), etc. Under this cat- 
egory come all the passive verba of 01- A.. : s. gs. dissuka ( dri^ 
yale ), voccuka (^vrtyate ), etc. 


I BiSfO/y. 8. 795-812, 
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Themes with a nasal •• s. gs. ja^-ta (janati ) ; band-tU ( handhati, 
hadhnati), vind-tQ ( MI— A. vindha-i, OI-A. vyadh-), iinduka ( MI- A. 
chinda-i, OI-A. chid- ). 

In the case of s. gs. bhettuka ( OI-A. bhetlum ) we have a base 
deriving from the infinitive, just as in jugayta ( OI-A. jagrat-) 
we have one from the present participle. 

§ 261. A very large number of KohkanI verbal bases are 
derived from the past passive participle of OI-A- : s. gs. bhag- 
ukn, bhdgg-uka ( bhagna-), Idgguka ( lagna- or lagyate ) sukk-uka 
( susJca - ), kUd-uka ( OI-A. krsta-: MI- A. kaddha-), ghdt-uka 
( ghrsta-) etc. 

Some of these, like s. gs. lagg-uka, may be derived alterna- 
tively from the present passive base or the past passive partici- 
ple, but in the active voice. A majority of these verbs are in- 
transitive in nature, but a few exceptions like kad-uka, ghdt-uka 
are transitive in character. 

§ 262. From the nature of its derivation many a verbal theme 
shows a semantic gradation •• s. gs. ghat-la “ churns ” in opposi- 
tion to phas-/a “ polishes Similarly mar-td (marate) “dies” 
in opposition to mar-ld ( mdrayati ) “ beats ”. 

§ 263. The causatives are formed in several ways. The ex- 
ample quoted in the preceding paragraph shows an exceptional 
formation with a definite semantic change in the root meaning 
itself and cannot be brought under the system of causative 'for- 
mation in KohkanI. The chief characteristic is the -aya- mor- 
pheme which becomes -ava- in the infinitive formation, added 
on to the simple forms. 

With vrddhi of the radical vowel of the simple root and 
the morpheme -aya-- s. gs. pa<j,-td - pacjlay-td ( OI-A. pataii, 
MI-A. pada-i ) ; naturally the vrddhi affects only the radical -a-. 

2°. By the simple addition of the -aya- morpheme without 
any change in the radical vowel s bas-ta‘- basay-tQ ( upa-visati ) / 
mdr—td • mdray-id ( mdrayati ) ; kar-td-karay-ta ( karoti : kdrayati ) ; 
cor-td--coray-td ( OI-A. corayati ), luIc-td-tukkay-tS ( tulayati ), vik- 
td vihay-td ( vikri-). 

3°. In a few oases the morpheme -aya- is replaced by the 
Sanskrit causal base of kr-"- kdraya---bas-td, baaay-td : ba^karay- 
rtd ( upa-visati ) ; nidd-a-td, mddd-y-td nid-kdray-ta ; ut{t)dy-t-d . : 
uf-kdraytd •• in this case we have already the -aya- morpheme ii^ 
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the simpler, and the causative is formed with the morpheme 
-karaya- added on to the original radical ut- ( St uttha-, Ft 
uttha-\ Similarly we have s. gs. uhra-ta ; ubra-karay-tay “stands^' 
“ causes to stand *\ 

4®. In the case of themes ending in vowels in MI-A. and 
KohkanI, we have the morpheme -vaya- instead of -aya-* s. gs. 
kha-tta : kha-vay-ia (khad-); pi-ttd^y pi-vay-ia (01- A 
MT-A. pta- ). 

5®. Father Maffei ( p. 133 ) says that of the verbs ending in fl 
{ i. e. in our system v through OI-A. -m-) some are made causa- 
tive by adding and changing the n into n : gx. x. daufl “ to 
run J dduv>4^i “ cause to run ’ This statement is due to mis- 
understanding the nature of the verbal themes. In such cases 
we have denominatives from nominal extensions of the primitive 
verbal bases. Thus s. gs. dhdvtd: dhavay-ta ( rather a rare forma- 
tion ) may be opposed to s. gs. dhav-dd-y-td which is a denomi- 
native of s. gi. dhdvartdi f. the act of running. It has nothing to 
do with the morpheme of Gujarati or -dr- of Sindhi. The 

suffix -wzrzdi ( Sk. *t;pda-/ca, *tTnd-e-A:d ) is similarly added to 
OI-A. bhram-, s. gs, bhov- and we have bho-van^i the act of 
moving round, walking, strolling, whence are derived Kon. 
bhov-id, bhav-ay-ta^ bhov(fd-y-td. The denominative feature of the 
examples quoted above are beyond suspicion. 

6®. A few verbs borrowed from Kanarese follow the Kannada 
pattern for causal formation • s. gs. baraitd : barsuyHd, old gx, 

( Fr. Stephens, § 119 ) gives on this pattern the OI-A. verb bhogid 
bh^gbssila corresponding to s. gs. bhog-td: bhog gay-id. 

§ 264. In such cases where the simplex itself is in appear- 
ance a causative, e. g, s. gs. jdg-ay-ta “ awakens, we have the 
true simplex in a derived form : jdgijattd “ wakes up. 

In the formation of the causative bases above I have given 
the normal indicative present form instead of the usual infinitive 
to understand better the morpheme which transforms the simple 
base into the causative. Rangel in his Qramatka da Lingua 
Concani prefers to treat in a very meagre and cursory fashion 

1 In s. gs, hhitta, x. hhiyetn : hhUd^tyU we have perhaps the same pheno- 
menon as in Gujarati and sindhi, for the nominal form is s. ga. bhl^i. This 
is probably a borrowing in Kohkapi. igain in the s. gs. forms pind-tU : pin* 
dray-tu wp bpva the morpheme -ray-, i, e., *-ar-aya- 
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( p. 172, §§318, 319 ) the denominatives and causatives, and gives 
the infinitive ending -unc, -one, ( our -^umk or -onik ) for denomi 
natives and ounc ( our -ouink ) for causatives. Other grammars 
of KohkanI also use the infinitive forms to illustrate the deriva- 
tion of themes. 

§ 265. The regularising process in the dialects of KohkanI 
may be illustrated very well indeed by a study of these causal 
formations. A few examples will suffice here. Corresponding 
to the first type of causatives in new Indo-Aryan which is cha- 
racterised by the gunating of the radical vowel ( see Vindo-amjen, 
p. 242 ) we have Hindi, Marathi, Kashmiri mar- “ to die : 
mar- to beat found also in the dialects of KohkanI. But in 
the following cases we have the regular forms : 

Mar. tut-rie •* to(}-x^e corresponds to s. gs. thumtHai thumt-ay-td. 
Hindi chut-nd: chor^nd „ sut-td- sutt-ay-ta. 

Similarly corresponding to the second type of causatives ( Vindo- 
aryen^ p, 244 ) we have in 

Hindi .akhma' tukhd-na but in Konk, s. gs. sukHd' mkk-ay-td 
pak-nd: pakd-nd piJe-td: pikk-ay-td 

bdj-nd: bajd-nd vdj-id* vdjjay-ta 

etc. 

Thus both types have merged in KohkanI and examples like pad- 
id' pd(jl-aij-ta are rather illustrations of the two processes com- 
ing together for normalizing the causative formation. 

Flexion 

§ 266. It is interesting to note here that s. gs. have ’simpli- 
fied greatly the regular flexion of verbs corresponding to the 
Christian dialects. Instead of the distinct personal desinences 
belonging to the three persons s. ge. have generalized them into 
a normal form for the plural and two only for the singular-first : 
second-third. 

The Present Indicative or Historic Present in KohkanI dialects 

§ 267. The desinences of 01- A. for the present indicative 
have survived up to the new Indo-Aryan stage giving us the 
normal inflexion in the new I-A. speech. The following table of 
correspondences of these desinences will make their connexion 
clear • 
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OI-A 

MI-A. 

Apabhrarh 

Sing. 1 -ami 

-ami 

—ami, —avi^ 

2 -asi 

-asi 

-asi, -ahi 

3 -aii 

-ai 

-ai 

Plur. 1 -amah 

-amo 

-ahii 

(amo) 



2 -atha 

-aha 

-aha, -ahu 

3 -anti 

-anti 

-anti, ahi 


Thus we have in KohkanI : 


Sing^ 

1 X. nx. gx. zatfi, s. gs. jat{t)n 

2 ogx. zatasif x. nx. gx, 

s. gs. 'jat(t)a 

3 X. nx. gx. zata, s. gs. 

jat(t)a 

From the root meaning to 
Sing. 

1 gx. X. nx. aiS, B. gs. assa 

2 ogx. asasi, x. nx. gx. asai, 

s. gs. assa 

3 gx. X. nx. asa, s. gs. assa 


sa KohkanI 

-a -S ( s. gs. X. nx. gx. ) 
gx. -asz, X. mgx. -ai 
-a ( s. gs. X. nx. gx. ) 
X. nx. gx. -au, s. gs. 
all 

ogx. -a/A, X. nx. -at, 
s. gs. -a/^. 

ogx. s. gs. -a(i, n. nx. 
Piur. 

X. nx, gx. zata s. gs. ^at{t)ati 
ogx. zatath, x. nx. gx. zatat, 

s. 

ogx. zatati, s. gs. jalati^ x. nx. 

gx. zatat 
we have ; 

Plur. 

X. nx. gx. asau^ s. gs. assati 
ogx. asat{h\ x. nx. gx. asaf, 
s. gs. assati 

ogx. asatt, s. gs. assati, 

X. nx. gx. asa/ 


§ 268. From the two examples quoted above we see clearlj 
both the relationship and the difference between KohkanI and 
Marathi. In old Marathi the desinences are directly added to the 
verbal base in opposition to the participial base of modern 
Marathi in -t In KohkanI, already during Father Stephen's time, 
the participial base in H had replaced the regular base, and the 
desinences were added to this base. The only partial exception to 
this is the root “ to be ", s. gs. assuka, x. nx. gx. asumk, in the 
singular where the direct root is adjoined to the terminations. 

In the plural formation we have for the first person gx. nx. 
Ss/Su in addition to asau^ s. gs. asiati in addition to assati ; these 
aiternative forms show continuity ’of action in addition to the 
present indicative sense* In the case of all other verbal bases 
the participial theme replaces the simple indicative base of the 
present. Alternatively if a t- be affixed to the desinences quoted 
in the preceding article, we get the desinences of the present 
added to thf simple root. 
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§ 269. Notes on the Desinences of the present , — • From the pho- 
nological point of view there is some difficulty in explaining the 
first person sing, and plur. terminations. A possible suggestion 
has been made by Jules Bloch ( Vindo-aryen^ p, 247 ) that these 
may have been affected by the pronoun of the first person haii. 
Thus KohkanI -n is connected with Panjabi and Sindhi re- 
sulting perhaps from the premature dropping of the final H of 
OI-A. -ami ( La langue marathe^ § 236, p. 234 ). For a slightly 
parallel but different explanation see Louis H, Gray : Observa- 
tions on Middle Indian Phonology, BSOS. 8. 567ff. 

In the second person sing. gx. -asi or -asi we have the survi- 
val of O & MI-A. - 081 , whereas in x. modgx. nx. -di ( *-xi-ai) 
we have the ApabhramSa ending -ahi. Similarly in the plur. 
form old gx. of Father Stephens preserves the archaic -aiha, lost 
elsewhere. The x. nx. modgx. s. gs. -dt(i) for the second person is 
clearly taken over from the third person plur. form. In s. gs, 
this has replaced both the first and second person endings. 

The participial themes of KonkapI differ from the correspond- 
ing themes of MarSthl in that the inflexion does not show any 
differences of gender which characterise MarSthl. 

§ 270. For a discussion of the sense of this Present Indicative 
in modern I- A. languages see Bloch, La langue maraihe, § 238 
( p. 236ff. ). 

Imperative 

§ 271. The terminations of the Imperative in KohkanI are as 
follows J — 

Sing. Plur. 

1 old gx. mod. gx. missing, old gx. s. gs. -u-ya, x. -i-n 

( Maffei, p. 109) -unrgi 

2 old gx. s. gs. -t, X. gx. nx. old gx. -ya, s. gs. -ye, x. 

zero gx. -at, s. gs. -ati 

S old gx. and mod. gx. -'S, old gx. -unit, mod. gx. -i, 

X. -u-di s. gs. -o X -undi s. gs. -oti 

Characteristically the first person imperative is never used in 
KohkanI dialects except in Maffei’s Grammar in the singular, 
but the plural is attested in all the dialects. The plural appears 
to be connected with the optative ending, of. Pali vatteyyam, 
vatteyamho, or ""-yydmo, 

8 [ Annals, B. O. R • I. ] 
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The second person singular in s. gs. and old gx. is connected 
with OI~A. which has already become -t in Apabhraihsa 

cf. Alsdorf, Harivamsajmrdna^ p. 169 ). The zero grade in x. nx. 
mod. gx. represents the OI-A. and MI- A. -n as in gaccka. The 
old gx., s. gs. -ya is in analogy with the first person plural form, 
the nasalisation disappearing naturally, being connected only 
with the first person. 

The third person sing, old and mod. gx. s. gs. -o is derived 
from OI-A. -atu, MI-A. -aw. The nasalisation in the Chris 
tian dialects perhaps derives from the plural -antu of OI-A. pre- 
served by them in the form -unt{%). In s. gs. -oti we find remini- 
scences of Marathi --oU La langue marathe, p. 237. 

§ 271. The desinences of the Future in KohkanI are as 
follows 

Sing. Plur. 


1. old gx. s. gs. -ina, x. 
gx. -m 

2 old gx. -tst, s. gs. -Si. X. nr. 

gx. -ii 

3 old gx. s. gs. -fto, X. -a/, gx. 

-It 


old gx. -w, s. gs. gx. -tw 

old gx, -iatha^ s. gs. x. nx. 
gx. -iaf^ -iydt^ old gx. iyatha 
old gx. -Ui, 8. gs. , X. 

nx. gx. -tit 


Notes on the terminations : — 1® sing. -m(a) corresponds to Marathi 
-in, and x. -an corresponds to Mar, -en ; the final -n is believed 
to be -/ after a nasal vowel, Bloch, La langue marathe, §§ 72, 240, 
a -/ which charaterises the entire future formation in Mar&thl. 
The plur. -fi, seen also in the present indicative and imperative, 
is parallel to Marathi development, depending partly upon the 
confusion existing between these three senses and partly upon 
the absolutive form in -uniL 


2® sing. : the -t form of Mar. is conspicuous here by its abs- 
sence, as in the remaining persons, but resembles the Mar. form 
in other respects. The plur. is quite regularly formed from the 
sigmatic future of OI-A. with present termination. 

3® sing. J X. dt, gx. and old gx. s. gs. -i/a, though allied to 
Mar. terminations, sing, -a/i/, plur. -i/t7, present some difficulty. 
The plur. differs from the sing, by the participial -/. 
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§ 272. In addition to the forms studied above KohkanI gives 
a second type of future formation based upon the present partici- 
ple. Father Stephens, § 152 : soditalo. Father Maffei, p. 108 : 
nidtoHo^ Rangel, p. 113 kadtolo etc. showing the present parti- 
ciple / + personal endings or suffixes ( masc. fem. or neut. ). 
This usage is current in all KonkanI dialects : s. gs. hnva vat-l^ 
masc., vatHi fem. “ I shall go 

§ 273. Father Stephens, § 154, gives another future for- 
mation : have, ( tuve, tanne ), jarf sodisso, -e, but its usage Is 
not clear. The contingent future mentioned by Father Maffei, 
p. 108, nidr-lo-Ustolo, corresponds s. gs. niddxzta-sil^ which is in 
effect niddat-dHilo “ I would have slept, I might have slept. 
Other forms are in effect not simple but compound tenses used in 
modern Indo-European languages of India or Europe. 

Imperfect or Past 

§ 274. The terminations of the Past are as follows • 
masc. fem. neut. 

Sing. 1 s. gs. X. gx. Wo, e. gs. x. gx. -li s. gs. x. gx. -/g 

2 s. gs. Wo, X. -/oi, „ -It s. gs. -le, x. 

gx. -lost 5 

3 s. gs. X. gx. -/o ; s. gs. x. gx. Wf s. gs. x. gx. He 
Plur. 1 s. gs. Hi, gx. Heu, For all genders. 

X. Hijdu 

2 s. gs. -le, ( masc. ) For all genders. 

W?, gx. Hyath, 

X. Hydt 

3 s. gs. ( s- Ss. W?, Hyo, s. gs. -/I 

X. gx. ( 8 . gx. Hyo X. -/!, gx. HI 

Notes on the terminations , — The Brahmin dialects s. gs. etc. 
do not show any personal terminations except in the first singular 
-o of the masculine. The Christian dialects, however, show them 
in the second person sing, and plur. 

§ 275. The Ha suffix goes to the MI-A. group of suffixes 
-alia-, HUor, -ulla-, marking in new T-A. primarily the past 
passive participle so far as Mar. and Kohk. are concerned. Two 
types are seen in KohkanI •• ( 1 ) The suffixes are added on to 
the simple root * ; x. nid-lo, s. gs. niddaHo ; ( 2 ) the suffixes are 
added to the participial base x. md-tdHoi, s. gs. niddataHo, old 
gx. sodiidHo, etc. 
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The terminations added to the simple verbal base give us 
the completed action, while those added to the participial 
base give us the durative past. The difference may easily be 
compared to that existing between English ‘ He slept ’ and * He 
was sleeping. ’ 

The syntactic difference between the transitive and intransi 
tire may easily be gathered from the following examples in s. 
gs. -hSva rdddaio ‘ I slept, ’ -°mddata-ib ‘ I was sleeping ’ 5 huva 
tdkkd sodtd-lb ‘ I was seeking him’, hdvi takka godlo ‘ I sought 
him out. ’ The entire problem will be discussed in detail in the 
section dealing with Syntax below. For a treatment of this 
subject connected with MarSthl see Bloch, La langua marathe, 
pp. 249-253. 

§ 276. In addition to the Imperfect and Past tenses discussed 
above, EohkanI has a Perfect and its terminations are as 
follows : 

Sing. Plur. 

1. B. gs, I, -to (m.), ~lya ( f. ), x. -lyau, s. gs. -lyati 

-la-H ( n. ) ( mfn. ) 

2. s. gs. -Id ( m. ), -lyd ( f. ) -/e(n.) \ 

X. -lot ( m. ) -lydi ( f. ), -lyai J s. gs. -lydti, x. -lydt ( mfn.) 

3. s. gs. I. -Id ( m. ), -lyd ( f. ), s. gs. -lydti, x. -lydt ( mf. ), 

-td-ll ( n. ) -lyant ( n. ) 

The singificanoe of this form may best be understood by the 
English equivalent ‘ I have loved,’ ‘ I have done,’ etc. 

The origin of these terminations is the same as of the past or 
imperfect, the difference so far as x. dialects go being seen in the 
colouring of the vowel, ~o going with the Imperfect and Past, 
-a going with the Perfect. 

§ 277. Corresponding to this Perfect, we have a Past Perfect 
obtained by adding the -to suffixes to the oblique of the past 
passive participle : geUo, gellelo * gone, ’ ‘ had gone ’. The ter- 
minations for the X. dialect are given by Father Maffei on p. 88 
of his Grammar. For the old gx. forms see Father Stephens, 
§ 128, p. 39. 

In the case of the Perfect the -d colouring is due to conta- 
mination with present participial endings : s. gs. kartd etc. 
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Observe also that s. gs. have one form for the three plural end- 
ings, and have no terminations for the second person singular 
corresponding to those seen x. gx. and other Christian dialects. 

Optative 

§ 278. The optative forms are an interesting survival in the 
dialects of KohkanI, having the following terminations • — • 

B. gs. -ye{da), x. -nyeit). 

Examples : s. gs. koryeda, vocyeda, mdryeda, etc. ‘ may do, may 
go, may beat ' ; x. zdvyet, assayed nid-iyet ‘ may happen, may be, 
may sleep * in the sense of permission or allowance. 

The origin of this formation which is the same for all persons 
and numbers in all the dialects, is to be traced to 01- A. t/a, 
( kurvita ), -it ( gacchet ) etc. The -ya- of the optative forms is 
preserved in K., and the form shows an interesting semi-tatsama 
by preserving both characteristics of the 01- A. formation. 

For a parallel development of a vocable compare OI-A. 
dyatanam with EohkanI s. gs. ayddna, x. gx. nx» didbn. 

§ 279. The optative or potential sense may also be expressed 
in old gx. by the word puro added to the oblique form of the past 
passive participle * Father Stephens, § 137 ; sodilyd puro. 

Father Maffei gives the following forms of the potential, p. 
110 ; 1 ) nid-iyet, 2 ) tiid-unk tdnkid or nid-unk tank dssd, 3 ) nid 
-u ( or nid-unk ) puro, respectively meaning ‘ it is possible or 
allowed to sleep, there is power to sleep ^ and ‘ may sleep. ' 

In s. gfi. also the word puro meaning ' sufficient ' is utilized 
to express this capacity ; koru(ka) puro ‘ is able to do,’ ‘ may do' 
etc. As in x. here too it is added on to the infinitive of the verb 
of which the optative is to be built. 

§ 280. The mood of necessity is also expressed in x. by the 
imperative zdi of the root ‘ zd-unk ' added on to the simple root 
or its infinitive form •* nid-d-zdi ‘ I must sleep/ md-unk zdi etc. 
In the Brahmin dialects s. gs. we get the forms nidofnkdja, 
korkdja, corresponding to g. mdumk jai, koraihk jai. From this 
correspondence it would appear that s. gs. have introduced certain 
phonological changes difficult of explanation. It is perhaps best 
to consider two alternatives • the s. gs. form niddomka is the 
same as niddomkdja, and shows that the imperative jdi has dis- 
appeared or taken the reduced form ja ; or else we have to con- 
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sider the potential participle of 01- A. : -karyaniy MI~A. kajjam 
and NI~A. kaj{a) in combination with the infinitive, meaning 
* it te necessary to, * ‘ it is incumbent upon ( one ) to ^ etc. 

§ 281. Before proceeding to a disussion of the nominal forms 
derived from the verbal themes, it is necessary to consider here 
the negative verb formation of KohkanI which is remarkable for 
its simplicity, but at the same time shows a peculiarity which is 
not generally shared by the other cognate languages. 

In Marathi we have the negative forms of or.s-?ie and ho-ne as 
follows for the present •* nahi^ nahts, nalfii in the sing., naAl, nalii 
and nahimt in the plur- for the root as-, and navhe, navhas^ navhe 
in the sing, and navhd, navha and navhety or navhat in the plur, 
for the root Ao- The negative construction then amounts to 
using these auxiliary forms with the participial forms of the 
major verbs : naln, °-nahhy °-nahiy etc. or the present, jhalo 

(“I, -e ) nahif etc. for the past, homr nahi etc. in the future, 
jh&lo ( -e ) navhat^ ( -i, -e ) for the pluperfect. Only in the 
past habitual forms we have •* 

sing. Plur. 

ml Am-via amln holrma 

hois-na tumhi vha-na or vha-nat 

to, ti te hoi’^a te, tya, ti hot-^na or hot-ridf 

in the sense ‘ I was not wont to become.^ Here we get the forms 
na, wa(«), na in the sing, and na, n(5{t\ nd(t) in the plural. 

In addition to this type of negative construction, we have 
the conditional ml rwt hoto^ ( fn, ), in ria hocas ( ^^-as, -fcs ), to ( ti, 
) na hold ( hoti f. hote n. ) and the subjunctive **-naye added on 
to the infinitive, and the imperative with the form -ndko. 

In Gujarati corresponding to the present indicative hu jdvu 
chu. ' I am going ' the negative construction is hu jato ( -i f., 
-u n. ) nathi, ame jatd ( mfn. ) nathl. Similarly we have hu nahi 
jSvu ‘ I will not go ^ and AW' nahi jaU * I shall not go, ' the first 
expressing will and the second futurity. 

Comparing the two cases considered above, we notice that 
Marfithl has properly recognised negative forms of the auxiliary 
yerbs which help in establishing the negative verb inflexion, 
while Gujarati has only one form naihl which is used for the 
same purpose, and at times, specially in optative and future 
forms, its equivalent nahi. 
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In the dialects of KohkanI, however, the negative of the verb 
‘ to be ’ or to ‘ to become ' has become merely the negative par- 
ticle na to which are added the same terminations as for the verb 
asr-umk : 

X. na, riait nJa ( sing. ) and nau, nanf, nani ( plur. ) 

old. X. na, na6Sf, na ( sing. ), naJi, na^Aii, nail ( plur. ) 

s. gs. na, ( sing, all persons ), nati ( plur. all persons ). 

The above only illustrate the present indicative. Similar forms 
exist on the basis already discussed above under Imperfect, Past, 
Future, etc. These inflected forms are added on to the simple 
verbal theme • s. gs. sodda-na^ old gx. sodi-na^ x. nidana etc. 

§ 282. The past and imperfect forms of the negative verb 
are as follows 

X. natlo (-t, g ), natloi ( ), natlo ) ; natlyaPy ndtlyniy 

ridtU {-yo^ -t ). 

8. gs. nasilo (-z , ), nditlo H ), nasilo ) ; ndsile ( -i ), ndiile 
(“I ), miile (-i, -S ). 

It is clear from this that in s. gs. the forms are really those 
of the root ds-umk preceded by the negative particle na-; in add- 
ition to these forms s. gs. have the participial forms nattilo etc. 
on the same analogy, but used nominally ^ thai ndttile hdngd 
melle * ( a thing which ) was not there was found here ^ 

This particular type of s. gs. brings us to another variety of 
negative formation in old gx. Father Stephens gives another 
form I na-sodi as the equivalent of sodi-nd. For the past ( see 
§ 255, p. 60 ) he gives vasoditalo corresponding to s. gs. soda-m 
iilo, sadi-na-siley x. niddndtilo. In the succeeding articles Father 
Stephens quotes a greater number of examples with this type of 
construction whereby the affirmative forms are merely preceded 
by the negative particle na- 

§ 283. In the case of the Imperative, corresponding to 
Marathi nako we have the following forms in KohkanI 


Sing. 

Plur. 

s. gs. mka 

nakali 

X. nx. niaka 

ndkat 

old gx. mk& 

mMti 


These are added on to the ordinary infinitive forms of the 
main verbal themes, s. gs. koru > ^kor^ ^ndkd > kornakUy but 
voocu^n&kd. 
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§ 284. Corresponding to Marathi past habitual quoted above, 
we have in s. gs. the future optative J karii-nay karii-nati ‘ will 
not do, shall not do. ’ Father Stephens gives two series for the 
future : sodina zaii or m-sodisi 

The negative mood of necessity is expressed by adding -naja 
to the infinitive •* s. gs. koru-najay marar^ja etc. Compare x. 
nidnnk nf>z^. 

In opposition of s. gs. karii-^a we have also kara8-nd in 
simple futurity, with which we can compare x. nidsona ‘ I shall 
not sleep.’ 

The optative form is given by Father Stephens for old gx. as 
follows • nasodlyd puro ; compare this with x. niddnd zdlyar pure 
In s. gs. besides the same form as in x. we have na and purb 
coming together giving a compressed forms nmpro which can be 
similarly used : sodlyari napro * it is not enough to seek.’ 

§ 285. The interplay between the mere negative particle na- 
acting as the negative verb and combining with asumk for the 
same purpose as in Marathi, may best be illustrated by the par- 
ticipial forms ; s. gs. kar-na$tana ‘ while not doing,’ x. nidhna* 
stand * while not sleeping, without sleeping, ’ and old gx. na~ 
soditdnd. 

Nominal Forms of the Verb 

§ 286. The most important in this category are the present 
and past passive participles, to which may be added the Infini- 
tive and Absolutives as not being personal forms of the verbs. 

Present Participle 

§ 287. The present participle in KohkanI goes back to similar 
MI-A. forms : Pk. titthanto " titthantd. The termination is Hd 
( MI- A. ^-anta-ka-) : s. gs. karHd x. nid-td ' sleeping ’ etc. When 
the participle is being used as an adjective we have the ®-aZ/a- 
ka- extension i x. nid-tolo, s. gs. niddatdlo ‘ ( one who ) is sleeping’ 
The nasal found in Pali maso. sing, titthaihy acc. titthantaih is 
preserved in Kohkani present participles used adverbially : kartd 
kartd ‘ while doing etc. Oddly enough Father Stephens does 
not give illustrations of this form either under participles or 
gerundives. The only cognate form which he records ( see § 248 ) 
is the adverbial zdtand ‘ while happening,’ zdie vele in the same 
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sense. Corresponding to this we have in x. nid-tana, nid-tastdna 
or nid-fd dstdnd * while sleeping/ and in s. gs. niddatdnd ‘ at the 
time of sleeping.^ Both Father Stephens and Father Maffei 
prefer to call this form a gerund, but in reality it is the extension 
of the present participle. The -nd extension is probably to be 
connected with the -^Id or -Zo extension of Mar.~Koh., see La 
languc marathe. § 262, p. 260. Both the forms discussed above 
come under the category of absolute forms derived from the 
present participle. 

Past Passive Participle 

§ 288. The past passive participle of all dialects of KohkanI 
is based on a similar formation of MI- A. with “-a/Za-Zra- exten- 
sion ( the variants of which are ®-?7/a-/ca- and °-ulla-ka- in 
MI-A •• ). New formations are then based on this analogy in the 
dialects of NI-A. Thus we have first of all s. gs. gello, x. nx. gx. 
gelo ( *gata-allaJcar illaka- ) s. gs. mello ( *mrta-allakaf-illaka )» 
X. nx. gx. melo : then forms like s. gs. corHd ; cor-lo where the 
MI-A. ""-alla-ka extension is regularly added on to the present 
indicative base. Hence we get forms like s. gs. sind-td * iind-le^ 
X. zdprid ' zdnHe. A remarkable form on this analogy is s. gs. 
diH(t)W di-l{l)e, i. nx, gx. cZi-Za: di-le corresponding to Sk. ( ddddtiy 
ddtte) daii'^ ppp. (-ddta-^ dattd- and) ^-dita- and MIA. de-i 
dirjnja-. 

By the further extension of this -la suffix we have the adjec- 
tival use of the past passive participle : s. gs. niddarlo^ x. nid-lo 
‘ he, she, it slept,^ s. gs. nidda-le-lo ‘ he who had slept, ’ x. nid- 
Iclo, In s. gs. we have the regular oblique of the past passive 
participle adjoined to this -Za- extension. See La langue marathe, 
p. 256 (§ 256). 

By its very nature the past passive participle is both a verb 
and a noun. Its nominal forms showing gender and its capacity 
to take postpositions clearly demonstrate its nominal character, 
while the nominal phrase system in epic and later Sanskrit, in 
Middle Indo-Aryan and modern I-A, dialects, has already given 
it a verbal character for past narration. Thus we have s. gs. 
kellyi uprdnte ’ after it is done ‘ which becomes in rapid speech 

9 [Annals, B.O.R. L 1 
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kelle uprante. Similarly we have kellyarii) ‘ if it is done " with 
the locative postposition -an. 

Future and Obligatory Participles 

§ 289. Mention was already made of the Mood of necessity 
previously ( see § 280 above ). The genitive postposition -co-cl 
and -ce is added on to the simple present theme : s. gs, kor-uka : 
kor-co ( -ij-e ), x. nid-uhk • nid-co ( -i, -e ) * who is to sleep ^ etc. 
old gx. also records forms of this type: zau^io, asn-^o etc. It 
shows that originally the postpositional elements were added on 
to the infinitive forms like zdu-(-ka), koru{-ka ) etc. whence s. 
gs. kor-ce<^koruce<esLTly gx. karu-ce. 

In the impersonal manner in which women address their 
husbands, these future and obligatory participles take the place 
of the present and future indicative and present imperative. 

Infinitives and Ahsolutives 

§ 290. The infinitive sign in KohkanI is based upon 0-IA : 
-Hum, MI-A. turn, but the proper form as quoted in dictionaries 
and grammars is the one with the dative postposition -ka : x. 
korum-ka ( <*kor s. gs. maru-ka { <*mdr-uvi-ka, the 
nasal being lost in the normal course in these|dialects, with 
compensatory lengthening. 

A second type quite as common is the future and obligatory 
participle with the dative postposition : s. gs, korcya-ka, marcya 
-ka etc. from korcl, march A variant of this is the dative of the 
genitive of appertinance formed from the simple infinitive form : 
X. md-um-k : nid-um-cyd-k ‘ for sleeping, in order to sleep, to 
sleep.' 

The future and obligatory participle in the neuter also stands 
for the infinitive by itself or for the act itself • s. gs. mdrci ‘ to 
beat ’ or * beating ; and shows a parallel development to other 
I-E. languages of the present day. 

Absolutives 

§ 291. The absolutive termination in the dialects of Konkanl 
goes back to an ur- form *-aunu giving us in s. gs. {u)nu : voc- 
(^nUf kor-nu ; x. -un • nid-un ; gx. -unu ; zaunu, sodunu^ etc. 
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This suffix may be compared with old Marathi *-mu7U, mod. 
Mar. -un. Corresponding to this we have in Sk. -tvana, Hvinam^ 
MI-A, HtaTTLafriy Hunam. -una {<*fuana ) and later Apabhrarh&a 
-eppiiau), -vihjLu), 

Phonologically Kohkanl Mar. *“(v)auni should go 

back to a common origin which may be represented by 
*-iv)au'^nuli- or ^-{v)aunnuli ; this in turn may be reconstructed 
from a possible Apabhrarhsa *Huannau or ^-tuanruai or *-imnnu, 
*-tuanij>i representing a contamination between the forms -tvana 
and -tvlnam of 01- A. For a discussion of this problem of intervo- 
cal -n- in Mar. -un <Pk. ’-duna, -una see Bloch, La langue 
marathe^ p. 261, § 264. 

8 292. A second way of expressing the absolutive sense is to 
add the suffix -d to the present participle in the dialects of 
Kohkanl : — 

X. nid-ta-c ‘ having slept/ s. gs. niddata-ci, gx. zatcrd. 

This suffix -c(i ) is representative of Sk. H-ya • Pk. *-cda, the 
normal ending of Sanskrit absolutives of verbs preceded by pre- 
positions. 

ADVERBS 

§ 293. Like the adverbs of other NI-A, languages, those of 
the dialects of Kohkanl are based on ( a ) nouns, ( b ) pronouns, 
( c ) older adverbs or ( d) adverbial expressions. 

( a ) Based on nouns i s. vaggi, ns. beggi-, Kan, ( bega-) x. gx. 
veg , etc. 

( b ) Based on pronouns - s. gs. kassi, tasH (<8k. A:a-, fa-,) etc. 

( 0 ) Based on older adverbs ^ s. gs. aji ( Sk. adya ), etc. 

( d ) Based on adverbial expressions : under this category 
may be included the older adverbs with case forms made from 
nouns or adjectives •* s. gs. phayi ( Sk. prabhate ), /c5/t, (Sk. Jcalyam). 
etc. 

§ 294. Among the chief types of adverbs may be mentioned 
adverbs of time, adverbs of place, adverbs of manner and a few 
piiscellaneous adverbs. 

Below are listed a fexy of each in the several dialects pf 
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Adverbs of Time 


s. gB. I 

old gx, of j 

mod. gx. nx 

J. 


Father Stephens 



aji “ today 

aji 1 

dz 

dz or aj 

aWa “ now 

dth 

dia 

dth 

A:d/t “yesterday” 

kali 

kdl 

kdl 

pMi “ tomor- 

phai phdusoi 

fdlyd 

falyd. 

row 




pairt “ day be- 

pUri 

pair 

pair 

fore yesterday” 




avetr ) “two days 1 
averM after f 




^ ! 

tomorrow or r 

bofore yes- | 

terday ” J 

dveri 

aver 


poru “last year” 

poru 

poru 

'poru 

kedf& “ when ” 


kedna 


aJiiMi “up to now” 

dzunu 

dzun 


Adverbs of Place 

s. gs. 

old gx. of 
Father Stephers 

mod. gx. nx. 

X. 

hdnga “ here ” 

hdnga 

hdhgd^ hid 

dhgd 

that “ there ” 

thol 

thoi 

thB 

khai “ where ” 

khoi 

khoi 

khdl 


thangd “ there " 

thihgd 


mukhdri “ in 

mukhdri 

mukdr 

mukw 

front ” 

poiso" far, long” 

pcis 

poit 

ns, vairi * above'' 
mlSk^ “ behind” 
hekhade “ on this 

voiri 

hik^e ■) 

yevit 

side ” 


heuSi 1 


tekkSde “ on that 


tik^e ■) 

teuii 

side " 


ieuil 1 


bhittari “ in side ” 

hhitori 

bhitor 

bitbr 

bhSvia “ out side” 

bhdird 

bhdir 

hair 

gs. aakala ‘down* 

Bokblb 


Mai 
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Admrbs of Manner 


8. gS. 

old gx. 

mod. gy. nx. 

X. 

kaisi “ how 


ose 

tose 

koso 

asse “in this way” 


ose 

taiU “ in that 


tosl 

way ” 




vingada “ separa- 



mngo(i 

tely ” 





Miscellaneous Adverbs 


8. gS. 

old gx. 

mod. gx. nx. 

X. 

ittyaka “ way ” 


kitydk i 

kityak 

anikai “ still as 



1 

yet 



1 

1 


CONJUNCTIONS 

§ 295. The following comparative list illustrates a few of the 
conjunctions seen in the dialects of Kohkanl. 


8. gS. 

old gx. 

mod. gx. nx. 

X. 

ant “ and 

ani 

dni 

ani 

“ or " 

ki 

ki 

ki 

athva “ or ” 

athava 

vd 

VO, yd 

puni “ but 

pava f 

punu i 

pun 

pan. puni 

lekkunUi n. gs. 


dekun “because, 

\ dekun 

dekunu 


therefore ” 


jari “ if 

zori 

zor 

zon 

tari “ then ” 

tori 

tor 

tori 

mhalyari “ that 

mhbnu mhonunu 

murUoCt munun 

rnunce^ munje 

is to say 

mhmcydka 

munje 



§ 296. It will at once be apparent from the tables above that 
KonkapI is largely dependent upon Old and Middle Indo-Aryan 
for its vocables, whether adverbs or conjunctions. 

Before proceeding to the section of syntax we shall consider 
below in brief the nominal formation if Konkanl. 
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Nominal Formation 

§ 297, Practically all the suffixes used in the formation of 
nouns are derivable from Indo- Aryan sources. A few are derived 
from Persian, Arabic or Dravidian sources, but are chiefly re- 
stricted to loan-words or learned borrowings. 

The Primary suffixes are added on to verbal bases for the 
formation of substantives. The other suffixes are secondary in 
nature added on to ( a ) substantives for forming substantives, 
( b ) adjectives for forming abstract substantives and ( c ) subst- 
antives for forming adjectives; similarly suffixes are added on 
to ( d ) adjectives for forming adjectives, (e) verbs for forming 
adjectives and ( f ) adverbs for forming adjectives. 

§ 298. Primary Suffixes ** 

-a?ia or -na •* s. gs. x. gx. nx. khana ( <ikha-umk), nhdfji{a) 
( <nha-umk ); s. gs. mararia, x. nx. gx. morart ( <imor-ufnk ), etc. 
This suffix is connected with Sk. -ana Pk. -ana, giving action 
nouns. 

From the above are derived the extended suffixes and -ne 
( <Sk. -anakam giving action nouns) -ni : s. gs. nha^i <nha- 
umk ; modrd < mo^-umk ; x. nx. gx. so^ni < sod^umk ; foivLi 
< fod-umk. molni < mol-umk, etc. '(le i s. gs. dine, x. nx. gx. 
dine < di-urhk ; x; nx; gx, ghem < ghe-uikk podne < pod-umk : 
8. gs. ran^Le^ x. gx. nx. rod^e < rod-umk, etc. 

All masc. substantives ending in -u generally show the same 
suffix as the corresponding Sk. words. 

-apa, X. gx. nx. - < OI-A. -tva. As. insc. -fpa, MI- A. -appa: 

s. gs. barapa x. gx. nx. borop < baraumk ; s. gs, kandapa /. karid-’ 
uka\ X. sikop <^sikumk^ eto. 

From this is further derived the suffix -pi- s. gs. vajpi<vajuka 
X. gx. nx. barpi, s. gs. barpi<.baraumk\ s. gs. rdndpi < randuka. 

-ti • s. gs bhartiy gx. biorumk ; s. gs. sukti < sukkuka ; cf. gx. 
sukti ; s. gs. cadti^ gx. codti ^ codnmk ; s. gs. deuti ( v. 1. deoxiii ), 
X. gx, nx. deutu 

s. gs. -ce in neut. nouns : boecKbaie ka ‘ the act of sitting, ' 
etc. For this suffix see §§ 220fif. above under the adjective of 
appertinance. 

An extension of the suffix is rjdr in the Christian dialects. 
The extension -dr is to be traced to Sk. /cdra-: gx. bodoinar<bod^ 
din&r<diVffhk\ bhul(4vdT<,bhlou^k \ C(4v^^r<Qc4um}c, eta. 
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Abstract substantives are formed by the following suffixes : 
sani X, nx. nx. soil ; san : s. gs. ghamsan<iqham^ but these are to 
be considered under the ^secondary suffixes. A. few instances 
may, however, be cited of its primary use • s. gs. phugaaniciphu- 
gguka, karapsani<ikar^pata^ etc. 

-so: amso<iam- go(jlao<Cgoda ; etc. 

§ 299. Secondary Suffixes •* 

A. Substantives yielding substantives : 

-kariu) masc., karniy x. nx. gx. karn or karin fern, and x. gx. 
nx. -kan <Sk. kann, -karini : s. gs. golkar ‘ Goan, ’ s. gs. bhikarni 
‘ beggar woman x. gx. nx. bhUtkar, cepekar, ghorkar, mitkar ; 
setkctrin^ etc. 

The same suffix appears with the medial -p-: x. mocegar, gadie- 
gaty etc. 

The Persian suffix -dar also is used in similar circumstances 
as the holder of a certain post or position : majedoTy bhdgiddr, 
mbeddr etc. in gx. x. nx. and several Brahman dialects. 

In mod. gx. the suffix -Id is used for abstract nouns * regidarki^ 
saibikif pilvanki^ etc of. Rangel, p. 1.67, 

B. Adjectives yielding substantives : — 

-ai : X. gx. nx, mhdrgai < mharog ; s. gs. than(}^i, x. nx. gx, 
thondai <thanda ; x. niakalai Kniakfif^L 

Similar in use is the suffix -kai *• gx. durbolkai < durhol ; 
dusrmnkdi < duaman ; girestkdi < girest x. aalc^tkai < aslwi. 

-ki : gx. khuidlld < khuidly huiarki < huadr etc. 

s. gs. -panay x. gx. nx. -pon ( < Sk. -tva-na-) • s. gs. kollepana 
<.hoUoy dlidktepa7Tiu<idhdkto \ gx. ahkvdrpori, bholepariy maturpan; 
X. kottepon<ikoUOy boreponKboro^ nitdlponKnitdl, kuddeponKkuddo, 
mogdlpon<.mogdl etc. 

8. gs. -adniy x. nx, gx. -sdv : s. gs. godadrti < goda ; amadtit 
Kdm etc. 5 X. ko^san < kodu ; gx. kalaan < ImtOy dhoiisa/^<idhavo^ 
nibro8dri<inibory etc. 

C. Substantives yielding adjectives : — 

-dlu, X. gx. nx. -al •* movdlu ; < movu ; dhdrdlu < dhdray etc,; 
X. nx. gx. mogQl < mop, mdsal < mas, rosdl < ros, etc. This is 
derived from Sk. -dlu. 

In the Christian dialects we have the suffixes gx, -aaU x. "dst • 
gx. dukesKduky guij,esKgu'^^ modest<imodi pi(^st<.pi4 x. aermavist 
aermau^ hutmdpiat<bulrnap^ etc. To these are generally added 
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the forms girest in gx. and mukhiest in x. If the suffix has any- 
thing at all to do with old I- A. these forms indicate that we have 
to consider Sk. -stha from the root stha, 

-i : s. gs. natki < nataka ; x. gx. nx. kalji < kalij, gorviKgorva 
nirbhagi < nirhhag, holi<J)ol^ mofs^ri <CTnotsar, rohgi < rohg, etc. 
This is derived from Sk. -in. 

The superlative suffix -ist is used in almost all KohkapI dia- 
lects : s gs. halistuy x. gx. nx. holist rogist^ etc. 

The Sk. suffix -vat is preserved in K. s. gs. -vantu^ x. gx. nx. 
vont I s. gs. hudvantuy x. gx. nx. budvont ; bolvont^ kdljivont^ pide- 
vnnt^ etc. 

Several Christian dialects follow the Marathi pattern in 
having adjectives in -it, corresponding to s. gs. -i or -i ; x. gx. nx. 
bormit < borm, cortconit < concon, cokcokit < cokcok, luldukit < 
Inkluk, pocpodt < oocpoc, tordomt < tonton, sodscxjit < so<ji9odf 
etc. In opposition to these we have s. gs. salmli < salaul, khadr- 
khacfi < khadkhadi badbadi < badbad, etc. The northern suffix 
-it derives from Sk. -i-tva->Fk. -itta-. 

Nominal Composition 

§ 300. Like all other new Indo-Aryan languages KohkanI 
also allows nominal composition, either inherently or purely 
within its own history. 

Thus in s. gs. kanaala ‘ temple ^ we have /can and sala < Sk, 
Jcarna-iald. 

Verbal Composition 

301. KohkanI is fairly rich in these verbal compounds, gener- 
ally composed of the absolutive form of the main verb in combina- 
tion with set types of auxiliaries. A study of these forms in all 
the new Indie languages appears to me essential if we have to 
investigate the nuances introduced in the individual languages. 

I shall indicate here only a few types which show a definite 
semantic or syntactic category. 

The verb s. gs. seduka ‘ to leave ' is combined with principal 
verbs showing completion of action, as Hindi cukna s. gs. komu 
soduka ‘ to finish doing.’ mdrnu Boduka ‘ to finish, ^ mho^nu aoduka 
' to finish talking ; ’ the meaning is also emphatic in character. 

The verb s. gs. ghaluka ‘ to place ' is similarly used in an 
emphatic sense : s. gs. wov>‘(iu ghaluka ‘ to break, * pindunu ghor 
luka^ to tear/ kaiTLv.u ghUluka ‘ to take away,* aotkVU ghUlukd * to 
abandon,* etc. 

( Toba conUnvsd) 
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By 

H. C. SETH 

Asoka ascended the throne in the prime of his life. This is 
to be inferred from the fact that his grandfather, the illustrious 
Candragupta, founder of the Mauryan Empire, came to power 
when very young and died only after twenty-four years of reign. 
The period of the reign of Asoka's father, Bindusara, who must 
have succeeded Candragupta when young, is given as twenty- 
eight years in the Buddhist traditions and only twenty-five in 
the Pauranic traditions. Moreover according to both the Indian 
and the Ceylonese Buddhist traditions A§oka was not the eldest 
son of Bindusara. He had an elder brother named Sumana 
according to the Ceylonese Buddhist tradition, and Susima 
according to the Indian Buddhist traditions. Assuming the ages 
of these monarchs as about twenty at the time of the birth of 
their eldest child, it gives us approximately twenty-four years 
as the age of Bindusara at the time of his accession to the throne. 
If we take the period of Bindusara\s reign as twenty- eight, it 
gives us about thirty-two as the age of his eldest son and about 
thirty as the age of Asoka, at the time of the latter^s accession 
to the throne. We infer the same age of Asoka at the time of his 
accession from another Ceylonese tradition also. According to 
Mahavamsa Anoka’s eldest son, Mahendra, was twenty years old 
when he was ordained as Buddhist monk, which happened in the 
sixth year of Asoka’s coronation. Assuming that A^oka^s age at the 
time of the birth of his eldest son, Mahendra, was twenty, it 
gives thirty-four as the age of Asoka at his coronation. Accord- 
ing to Mahavamsa he ascended the throne four years before his 
coronation, his age therefore at his accession to the throne was 
about thirty. 

According to the various Buddhist traditions A^oka was a 
Ksatriya. We have elsewhere shown that the story that Candra- 
gupta was the son of a Nanda king of Magadha, born of a SudrA 
10 [ A, anally B. O. I. ] 
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woman Mura, is a pure literary fiction of a much later date. He 
originally came from the GSndhara region.’ His famous minister 
CSnakya also belonged to the same region. The North-Western 
India was the starting point of the vast empire which was created 
by the genius of Candragupta and Capakya. Magadha like other 
parts of India was subsequently conquered. Candragupta made 
Pataliputra his capital because it was the centre of the biggest 
kingdom then in India, and it had already risen to importance 
as a great imperial centre under the Nandas. The Buddhist 
tradition of Mauryas being Ksatriyas is borne out by a Bra- 
hmanic inscription at Vaghli in Khandesh District of Bombay 
Presidency. According to this inscription Mauryas descended 
from the famous king Mandhata of the Surya Vamsa. 

The various Buddhist traditions throw some light on the 
early life of Aaoka, from which we glean a few facts which may 
be historically correct. During his father’s reign, Asoka, at the 
age of eighteen, was appointed Viceroy at Ujjayinl. During 
this period of Vioeroyalty he had a love affair with Devi, a 
pretty girl, belonging to Setthi caste, of Vidisa ( modern Bhilsa ). 
She accompanied A&oka to Ujjayinl and there bore to him a son 
named Mahendra and a daughter Sahghamitra. Devi continued 
to reside at Vidisa after Asoka ascended the throne, but the 
children went with their father to Pataliputra, the imperial 
capital. 

During his father’s reign ASoka successfully suppressed a re- 
bellion at Taksasila. His elder brother was unable to suppress 
another rebellion later on at the same place. This must have 
proved the greater capabilities of Asoka, and likely that out of 
the many brothers he was selected, like the famous Samudra- 
gupta, by his father for the throne. But the Buddhist accounts 
suggest that A&oka won his way to the throne after bloodshed. 
There might have been some opposition on the part of his 

1 We have discussed this question in the following papers, ** Did Can- 
dragnpta Maurya belong to North-Western India?*’ Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute Vol. XVIII, pp. 156-185. ** 8a4igupta 
and Oandraguta.** Indian Historical quarterly Vol. XIII, Pt. II. •• Qandhara 
Origin of the Maurya Dynasty and the Identification of Candragupta and 
^sigupta. Ninth All-Indian Oriental Conference. 
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brothers on his being raised to the imperial throne, and in the 
war of succession his eldest brother was killed. 

ASoka succeeded his father in the year 273 B, C? According 
to the Ceylonese Buddhist traditions there was a difference of 
four years between his accession and coronation, the latter, there- 
fore, took place in 269 B, C. Asoka reigned for thirty-seven 
years. The best record of the events of the period of Asoka's 
reign are his own inscriptions, which in certain respects bring 
out very vividly his personality before our eyes. 

During the first eight years of hie reign we find A§oka, like 
his grandfather, the mighty conqueror and great administrator 
Candragupta, and may be like his equally powerful father, Bindu- 
sara. busy with the problems of administration of his vast realm, 
and of further extending its boundaries. He is constructing 
roads and wells, planting trees, opening hospitals, and helping the 
aged and the infirm. The most important event in the early part 
of his reign is his invasion of Kalinga, which he seems to have 
personally undertaken eight years after his coronation. He does 
conquer Kalinga, but the massacre and the horrors of this war 
touch him to the quick, and bring about a very great change in 
his out-look on life. The creed of conquest by war is replaced 
by conquest through love and kindness. The supreme object of 
his life henceforth becomes the welfare of all men. He is extreme- 
ly solicitious to promote, not only through beneficial admini- 
strative measures but also through moral teachings, the lasting 
happiness of his own subjects and of his neighbours, including 
even the distant Greek kings. 

His whole youthful energy is directed towards this one big 
end. In one of his Edicts he remarks “ I am never content in 
exerting myself and in dispatching business. For I consider it 
my duty to promote the welfare of all men. For no duty is more 
important than promoting the welfare of all men. ( Major 
Rock Editct VI ). At all times of the day and night he is open 
to listen to any complaint lodged by any of his subjects. He 
instructs his governors to avoid envy, anger, cruelty and lazi- 
ness, and to exert their utmost in the service of the people. He 

* For this date see my paper “ Buddha NirvSpa and some other dates in 
Ancient Indian Chronology, Indian Culture, Jan, 1939, 
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sends out special officers to tour round the countrj and sees that 
no injustice or harshness is being committed. His own tours of 
pleasure he converts into tours of morality, where the follow- 
ing takes place “ visiting Brahmanas and Sramanas and making 
gifts to them, visiting the aged and supporting them, visiting 
the people of the country, a.nd questioning and instructing them 
in morality. He introduces the novel scheme of appointing 
Ministers for the promotion of Morality ( Dharma Mahamatras ). 
“ They occupy themselves with all sects in establishing morality, 
and for the welfare and happiness of those who are devoted to 
morality. They help the prisoners and cause their release if they 
have children or are aged. They help the Emperor and the 
members of his family in the capital and in the provincial towns 
to distribute charity to the deserving. 

Asoka’s edicts breathe of some of the greatest moral truths. 
He tells people that fierceness, cruelty, anger, pride and envy 
are sinful. He says that even one who practises great liberality 
but does not possess self-control, purity of mind, gratitude and 
firm devotion is very mean. He constantly reminds people of 
the necessity of zeal for achieving good things. He preaches 
moderation in expenditure and moderation in possessions. He 
lays the greatest emphasis on kindness not only towards all men 
but even towards all animals. 

The great change in Asoka's life was not so much the result 
of the teachings of any particular sect, as it was the result of 
the reaction on him of the Kalinga war. It was the changed 
mood of mind after this war that really made Asoka incline 
towards Buddhism. He, perhaps, found his own new ideology 
strikingly similar to the teaching of the Buddha, with its emp- 
hasis on love, kindness, and service of humanity. 

A careful study of his inscriptions indicate that ASoka for 
the first time was attracted towards Buddhism after the Kalinga 
war and with the advancing years his devotion to the Buddha 
and his teachings grew deeper and deeper, but it was only during 
the last ten years— -and more towards the end — of his reign that 
he developed into an ardent Buddhist. We briefly give below 
the reasons for this view of ours. 

. All*his inscriptions which were issued before the 20th year of 
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liis reign clearly show the catholic interest he took in all the 
religious sects. He desires that all sects may reside everywhere 
( Major Rock Edict VII ). In another Edict he again shows the 
same concern for all sects, “ King Devanampriya Priyadarsin 
is honouring all sects, with gifts and with honours of various 
kinds. But Devanampriya does not value either gifts or honours 
so highly as this, viz. that a promotion of the essentials of all 
sects should take place. Other sects ought to be duly honoured 
in every case. If one is acting thus, he is both promoting his 
own sect and beneSfcing other sects. If one is acting otherwise 
than thus, he is both hurting his own sect and wronging other 
sects as well. For whosoever praises his own sect or blames 
other sects, he rather injures his own sect very severely. There- 
fore concord alone is meritorious, i. e. that they should both hear 
and obey each other’s morals. For this is the desire of Devanam- 
priya, that all sects should be full of learning, and should be 
pure in doctrine and that a promotion of the essentials of all sects 
should take place. ( Mojor Rock Edict XII. ). Donatory inscri- 
ptions of A§oka, belonging to the earlier part of his reign, also 
reveal the same concern for all sects. If he enlarges the Stupa 
of Buddha Kon^kamana, he is giving caves to Ajlvikas. This 
policy of religious toleration was, perhaps, as much a political 
dictum handed down from the time of Candragupta and Canakya 
as it was the attitude of a virile mind enquiring after what was 
really true in the various religious sects, the same sort of urge 
which many centuries later we find in case of Akbar. 

The inscriptions which fall after the 20th year of his reign 
show his increasing devotion and concern for Buddhism. In 
the 21st year of his reign he visited the birth place of Buddha 
and offered worship there. In the same year he visited Buddha 
KonSkamana and also offered worship there. We may note 
that there is no mention of offering worship ten years earlier 
when he visited Sambodhi ( Bodh GayS ). On the other hand it 
is specifically mentioned that on these religious tours he listened 
to the teachings of Brahmanas and Sramanas alike. In the Pillar 
Edict VII, which was issued 27 years after his coronation we 
find him for the first time mentioning Saihgha ( Buddhist) in his 
regnally dated records ; and the way in which Sarhgha is men* 
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tioned here first along with other religious seots also indicates 
that it was uppermost in his mind. But there is nothing else to 
indicate his greater concern for Buddhism than for other reli- 
gious sects even as late as the 27th year of his reign. 

Now amongst the inscriptions of A^oka, which can be defini- 
tely dated in his regnal years, the only one in which we find him 
in very close and personal touch with the Buddhist Samgha is 
the Schism Edict at Sarnatha, Sand, and KausambI pillars. In 
these inscriptions we find Asoka striving hard to preserve the 
unity of the Samgha, and prescribing, almost like its head, 
punishment for Bhiksus and Bhiksunls, who attempted to break 
the Sarhgha. The Schism Edict could not have been issued earlier 
than the 27th year of Anoka's reign. This is obvious from the 
fact that it is engraved on the Allahabad-Kosam pillar in a 
position which shows it to have been put there subsequent to the 
six Pillar Edicts, which were issued in the 27th year of Asoka’s 
reign. 

In our paper Chronology of ASokan Inscriptions, ’ we 
have given reasons to believe that like the Schism Edict, the 
Minor Rook Edicts, were also issued during the last ten years 
of A^oka^s reign. In these Edicts also we find Asoka closely 
preoccupied with the Buddhist Sarhgha. He informs us of his 
open conversion to Buddhism and of his actually joining the 
Buddhist order, perhaps, as a monk. The Chinese pilgrim I-ts- 
ing mentions an image of A^oka dressed in the garb of a Bud- 
dhist monk. It does not necessarily mean that Asoka relinqui- 
shed the throne. Attention may be drawn to a similar action 
on the part of the Buddhist king Milinda, who put on yellow 
robes and had his head clean shaven and fulfilled the eight moral 
conditions, having assumed the state of a ‘ muni ' for a week. 
One wonders if Milinda was just acting in a manner in which 
a couple of centuries before A^oka had done. 

In the paper referred to above we have also suggested that it 
was during the last three years of his reign that Anoka's official 
conversion to Buddhism, and his joining the monkish order took 

1 Journal of Indian History. Vol. XVII, Part 3. See also our paper, 
•• Buddha NirvUpa and some other dates in Ancient Indian Chronology, ” 
Indian Culture. Jan, 1939, 
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place. This was perhaps, followed by lavish f^ifts to Buddhist 
Saihgha spoken of in the various Indian and Ceylonese Buddhist 
traditions. Hiuen Tsang also mentions the existence of a pillar 
in Pataliputra in his time which recorded the gift of ASoka to 
Buddhist Sarhgha of the whole empire thrice and its redemption 
in return for jewels and treasure. Part of the inscription was 
reported by the pilgrim as follows “ Asoka-raja with a firm prin- 
ciple of faith has thrice bestowed Jambudvipa as a religious 
offering on Buddha, the Dharma, and the Assembly, and thrice 
he has redeemed it with his jewels and treasure ; and this is the 
record thereof.'* ’ Earlier than Hiuen Tsang, Fahian had also 
reported similarly about the above pillar and inscription, * 

Seated as Asoka was on a throne founded and supported by 
Brahmanic influence, this oflScial and public announcement of 
the change of faith, his putting on of the monk's garb, and the 
lavish gifts from the treasury to the Buddhist Samgha, perhaps 
brought about a political revolution in which Asoka was deprived 
of his powers and the ministers put his son or one of his grand- 
sons on the throne. A^okavadana has preserved the tradition that 
Asoka died destitute of power. Hiuen Tsang also refers to a 
stoiy similar to one found in ASokavadana of Asoka's extrava- 
gance and of his being deprived of royal power by his minister 
towards the close of his life. He reports “ King Asoka having 
fallen sick and lingering for a long time, felt that he would not 
recover, and so desired to offer ail his possessions so as to crown 
his religious merit. The minister who was carrying on the 
government was unwilling to comply with his wish. Some time 
after this, as he was eating part of an Amalaka fruit, he play- 
fully put the half of it for an offering. Holding the fruit in his 
hand he said with a sigh to his minister ; Who now is lord of 
Jambudvipa? '* 

“ The minister replied, ‘ Only your majesty \ 

“ The king answered, ‘ Not so; I am no longer lord ; for I have 
only this half fruit to call my own 1 Alas ! the wealth and 
honour of the world are as difficult to keep as it is to preserve 

» Bears Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. IJ, p. 91. 

a Jfcid. Vol. I. p. Ivii. 
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the light of a lamp in the wind I My wide-spread possessions, 
my name and high renown, at the close of lif^ are snatched from 
me, and I am in the hands of a minister violent and powerful. 
The empire is no longer mine ; this half fruit alone is left.^' 

“ Then he commanded an attendant officer to come and he 
addressed him thus. Take this half fruit and offer it in the 
garden ( arSma) of the cook (monastery) to the priests, and speak 
thus to the venerable ones, ‘ He who was formerly lord of Jambu- 
dvlpa, but now is master of only this half Amalaka fruit, bows 
down before the priests. I pray you ( on behalf of the king ) re- 
ceive this very last offering. Ml that I have is gone and lost, 
only this half fruit remains as my little pessession. Pity the 
poverty of the offering, and grant that it may increase the seeds 
of his religious merit 

No doubt Asoka made Buddhism, which before his time was a 
local sect confined mostly to eastern India, a world religion. 
But his religious policy, particularly towards the end of his 
reign, weakened the political fabric of the empire established by 
the genius of Candragupta and Canakya. Asoka diverted the re- 
sources of this vast and mighty empire to spread to the world the 
gospel of Buddha, and it consumed itself like a flame to lighten 
the world, for after Asoka the Mauryan Empire crumbled to 
pieces. 

As we look back through the centuries we find A§oka as one 
of the most remarkable personalities in the history of the world. 
In his youth he commenced in right earnest the task left partly 
unfinished by his father and grandfather of uniting the whole of 
India under one big empire. If ASoka had continued his career 
of conquest which he started with Kabhga, it is likely that, after 
he had incroporated in his Empire parts of extreme south of India 
which were yet outside the Mauryan Empire, his attention might 
have been diverted towards the west. Under the great Candra- 
gupta himself the Mauryan Empire towards the west extended 
far beyond the confines of the present Indian Empire. As shown 
elsewhere, it included, besides the whole of the modern Afghani- 
stan and Baluchistan, considerable parts of Eastern Persia, as 


1 BeaVe Buddhigt Records of the tVestem World, Vol. 11. p. 95-96. 
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well as Russian and Chinese Turkestan. ^ -After his victory over 
Seleucus, Candragupta emerged as the greatest power of his 
time. If only his attention was diverted towards the west he 
could have rehabilitated the great Persian Empire which was 
tottering then under the death-blow of Alexander. He could 
have easily reclaimed the distant provinces of Egypt, Macedonia 
and Greece. But he directed his attention to build up an Indian 
Empire. With Seleucus, his western neighbour, he concluded a 
peace treaty and also entered into marriage relations with him, 
accepting, perhaps, the hand of his daughter. During the brief 
space of twenty -four years of reign his hands were really full of 
problems arising out of the conquest and consolidator of the 
vast empire won by his own efforts. Even if he wanted he could 
not get time to conquer the more distant western provinces of 
the Persian Empire. It was for his son and grandson to extend 
further west the bounds of the Mauryan Empire. We know very 
little about his son Bindusara. It is, perhaps, rightly assumed 
that he must have been a powerful person, as he kept intact the 
big empire he had inherited, and perhaps added something to it, 
may be towards the south. Asoka, as we know him through his 
inscriptions, certainly had the vigour and enthusiasm, prerequi- 
sites of a great conqueror. And if he had only pursued the career 
of conquest, which he so successfully began with Kalihga, the 
strength of the Mauryan arms might have been felt westwards 
as far as Greece, Macedonia and Egypt. But fate had decreed 
A^oka not to be a great conqueror, but to be the first great royal 
messenger of universal love, peace and brotherhood. After the 
Ealinga war he declared this message to his own people and also 
to his near and distant neighbour monarohs. He vigorously pur- 
sued this new ideal. The Edict he issued after the Kalinga war 
runs “ Even the hundredth part or the thousandth part of all 
those people who were slain, who died, and who were deported 
in Kalihga, now will be considered deplorable by DevSnSrapriya. 
He desires towards all beings abstention from hurting, self-con- 
trol and impartiality. This conquest by morality is considered 

I We lave discussed this question in datail in our paper “ Central Asiatic 
Provinces of the Mauryan Empire, Indian Historical Quarterly. Vol. XIII, 
P. III. 

II [ Annals, B. O* B. L ] 
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the principal one by him. And this conquest has been won repea- 
tedly by Devanampriya both among his own people and among all 
his borderers, even as far as at the distance of six hundred 
Yojanas, where the Yona king Antiyoka ( Antiochus III of Syria) 
is ruling, and beyond this Antiyoka, where four kings are ruling 
Turamaya ( Ptolemy II of Egypt), Antikini ( Antigonus Gonatas 
of Macedonia), Maka (Magas of Gyrene) and Aliksudara 
( Alexander of Epirus or Corinth ); and towards the south the 
Chodas and Pandya as far as Tamraparanl...ThiB conquest, which 
has been won everywhere and repeatedly causes the feeling of 
satisfaction. And for the following purpose has this rescript on 
morality been written in order that the sons and great grandsons 
who may be born to me, should not think that a fresh conquest 
ought to be made, that if a conquest is necessary, they should 
take pleasure in mercy and light punishments, and that they 
should regard the conquest by morality as the only true conquest. 

( Rock Edict XIII, Shahbazgarhi ). 

Asoka, as reavealed in bis own inscriptions, is the greatest 
and most striking figure in the history of our world, H. G. Wells 
correctly observes, “ Amidst the tens of thousands of names of 
monarchs that crowd the columns of history, their majesties and 
graoiousnesses and serenities and royal highnesses and the like, 
the name of Asoka shines, and shines almost alone, a star. From 
the Volga to Japan his name is still honoured. China, Tibet, and 
even India, though it has left his doctrine, preserve the tradition 
of his greatness. More living men cherish his memory to-day 
than have ever heard the names of Constantine or Charle- 
magne. 

We have already suggested that Atoka had an irresistible 
attraction for Buddhism, because it stood for those very princi- 
ples, which became so dear to his heart after the Kalinga war. 
Buddhism of Asoka was the simple and human teachings of the 
great Master, free from the preposterous accretions, which grew 
round it, as they do in case of every good movement, in course 
of centuries. Asoka 's own inscriptions and his life as we see 
through these, are the best commentaries on what Buddha’s teach* 
ing really stood for. If kindness, sympathy for those who are 
suffering, spending of life in the service of humanity, purity 


J The OctUpjpe of HJitory. 
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And self control form the essence of religious teachings, then 
Buddha is certainly the greatest religious teacher. Christianity’s 
debt of Buddhism is very great and perhaps direct. It not only 
borrowed the moral teachings of Buddhism, but also borrowed 
its monkish order, congregational worship, and confession of 
sins. The Buddhist Jataka stories provided the material for the 
church legends. ^ Buddhist cave temples or Caityas provided 
the model for the early Christian churches.* There is no wonder 
that the intense Buddhist missionary propaganda initiated by 
Asoka in Syria and the surrounding countries, and perhaps, also 
carried on after him, stirred up there new currents of thought, 
and in course of time gave birth to a new faith based on the 
teachings of Buddha, but, as elsewhere, greatly influenced by and 
mixed up with local beliefs and practices. 

In the present world torn with international strife and un- 
controlled ambitions for national expansion" Buddha’s teachings 
and Asoka 'b life may have little appeal. But if civilisation is to 
endure, the teachings of Buddha have a permanent value, and 
the life of Asoka will ever remain an inspiring monument of the 
greatest, noblest and most successful effort of civilising 
mankind. 

1 Fausb^'ll remarks regarding these stories. ** These fables and stories 
introduced through these various channels became very popular during the 
Middle Ages, and were used as the subjects of numerous sermons, story- 
books, romances, poems, and edifying dramas. Thus extensively adopted 
and circulated, they had a considerable influence on the revival of literature, 
which, hand in hand with the revival of learning, did so much to render pos- 
sible and to bring about the Great Reformation. The character of the hero 
of them — the Buddha, in his last or in one or other of his supposed previous 
births—appealed so strongly to the sympathies, and was so attractive to the i 
minds of mediaeval Christians, that he became, and has ever since remained, 
an object of Christian worship. And a collection of these and similar stories- 
wrongly, but very naturally, ascribed to a famous story-teller of the ancient 
Greeks ( Aesop ) — has become the common property, the household litera- 
ture, of all the nations of Europe. ” Buddhist Birth Stories or Jataka Tales 
p. xlix. 

2 Compare the following remarks, of Fergusson regarding the Karla Cave 
which belong to the first century B. C. *’ The building resembles to a very 
large extent, an early Christian church in its arrangements consisting of a 

nave and side aisles, terminating in an apse or semidome As a scale for 

comparison, it may be mentioned that its arrangements and dimensions are 
very similar to those of the choir of Norwich Cathedral, or of the Abbaye 
aux Hommes at Caen, " History of Indian and Eastern Architecture. F. 144* 



THE BHAGAVADGITA IN THE PRE-SAMKARACARYA 
JAIN SOURCES 

BY 

P. K. GODE, M.A. 

In his recent paper ' on the Kashmir Recenmn of the Bhaga- 
vadgitS Dr. S. K. Belvalkar examines the views of Dr, F. Otto 
Schrader of Kiel to the effect that the text of the Bhagavadgita, 
to which the GitUbhdsya of Saihkaracarya gave currency ( and 
consequently the Qitabhasya itself ) was completely unknown in 
Kashmir upto 1000 A. D. Dr. Belvalkar also examines in 
detail Schrader's hyhothesis about a Kashmir recension of the 
Gita. In the course of this examination he observes “ Once 
Schrader’s thesis is accepted as proved, it raises the possibility of 
other recensions of the Poem being current at different times in 
different parts of India. ” * 

What different recensions of the Bhagatxidgita if any, were 
current at different times in different parts of India, no one can 
say with any degree of certainty. In the same manner it would 
be hazardous to conclude the impossibility of different recensions 
simply because no evidence in their support of an incontrovertible 
nature has yet been discovered and recorded. In the present 
unsettled state of this problem it would be useful to collect all 
possible data about the text of the Gita as found recorded in the 
form of quotations in works prior in date to the Gitabhasya 
of Sri Samkaracarya with a view to see if as a cumulative effect 
of this data we can assert or deny the possibility of different re* 
oensions of the Gita current at different times in different parts 
of India. 

If the importance of pre-Sainkaracarya quotations from the 
Gits, occurring in Brahmanical or non-Brahmanicsl texts is 
recognized to possess some value for historical or textual oriti* 
cism an attempt will be made by interested scholars to record 
all such quotations as they are traced during the course of their 

• New Indian Antiquary, Vol. I, pp. 

* Ibid, p. 212. 
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studies. In the present paper I shall record some such quota- 
tions from a Jain source. 

Recently I had an occasion to peruse the works * of Hari- 
bhadrasuri. During the course of my perusal I came across 
some verses which looked like quotations from the Gita, I there- 
fore, tried to read these works rather minutely with a view to 
trace verses common to these works and the Gita, The verses 
traced so far may be recorded in this paper to enable scholars to 
trace any more verses common to the Gita and other works of 
Haribhadrasuri, not included in the PothI before me. 

According to Muni Jinavijayaji ^ Haribhadra flourished in 
the middle of the %th century A. D, Prof. Jacobi* accepts this 

' Siddhasenaga^i ( about A. D . — Vide p. 182 of History of Indian 
Logic by VidySbhushan ) records the following verses in Arya metre in his 
oomm« on Umasvfitti's TattvarthadhigamasUtra ( p. 272 of T, sutra. Part II 
(1930) ed. by H. R. Kapadia ) 

q’m:, IM M 

?i%qTr5r Wwt: i 

tnr^riFr tr=t: mn snorvnq’ m^iq’ ti 11 

This passage reminds us of the lines of the Bhagvadagitn such as — 
flfi ” ( XVII [, 52 ) ; “ lit in%icif ( VI, 11 ) ; “ gflqfjtimqTff: »’ 

(VI, 28) ; “ >^4^^ snortTlIr^q- ” ( VIII, lO ) ; “ ai?| " ( II, 5g), 

® iSrt-HiiribhadrasUri-grantha-Haihgraha, Published by the Sri Jaina 
GranthaprakS^aka SabhS, Ahmadfibad, 1939, The works included in this 
Pothi are:— ( 1 ) 4r»Tf(%(I5^Jr, ( 2 ) , ( 3 ) ( 4 ) 

( 5 ) f3rf5T%Hggv, ( 6 ) ( 7 ) ( 8 ) 

(9 ) ( 10 ) — Winternitz { Indian Literature, II, p. 

480 ) states that hitherto 88 of Haribhadra*s works have been found in Mss 
and 20 of these have been printed. 

2 Date of HaribhadrasUri ( Paper read at the First Oriental Conference, 
November 1919, Poona ) publishei in Sanskrit in the JainsUhitya Sarhhdhaka 
GroniAamaZS p. 14— “ (v»oo) ^mrf^ 

I 31^ tfi: *is!r*ipt— fffvffr 

*i^g[ fi^ I ” 

^ Vide Intro, to bamarnicca Kahn ( Bib, Ind. No. 169 ) a Jaina Peakfta 
work ed. by Dr. Hermann Jaoobi. Vol. I, Intro, p. ii. 
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date and the evidence on which it is based and observes that 
Muni Jinavijayaji “ puts his case in the clearest light. Udyo- 
tana in his Kuvalayainala completed on Slst March, 77P A. i). 
mentions Haribhadra as his teacher in philosophy and praises 
him as the author of a great many books. Haribhadra quotes many 
authors, Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jaina * among whom we 
find Bhartrhari ( the author of the Vakyapadiya ) about 650 A. D. 
and Kumarila, Haribhadra also quotes several passages from 
the Curni of the Nandisufra by Jinadasagani-mahattara ( A. D. 
677 ), On the other hand he does not quote Saihkaracarya or 
discuss his mayavdda. The birthplace of Haribhadra was Citra- 
kata or the modern Chitor. He was a Brahman by caste. It was 
chiefly due to him that Sanskrit became the learned language of 
the Svetambaras and replaced Prakrit in several departments of 
their literature. He shows perfect mastery in philosophical dis- 
cussion conducted in Sanskrit side by side with his comprehen- 
give knowledge of Jain Lore due to his conversion to Jainism.® 
With the foregoing remarks about the chronological and 
biographical details about Haribhadrasuri it would be easy to 
understand the following verses found as part of Haribhadra’s 
works without mention of their source or without any indication 
to suggest that they are quotations from a Brahmanical work 
like the Bhagavadgitd • — 

( 1 ) Verse 76 of the ^asiravdrtummuccaya of Haribhadrasuri 
(folio 52 of the PothI Edition of 1939 ) reads as follows .• — 

‘‘ I 

This verse is exactly identical with Gud II, 16, Haribhadra 
must have taken it from the Gild, In the Jacobi’s Concordance * 

* Muni Jinavijayik mentions 30 authors , 

® Vide pp. vi-viii of Jacohi's Intro, ( Bib, Ind, No. 169 ) 1926. In Farqu- 
har’s Outline of Religious Literature ( 1920 ) pp. 401, 214, 371. Haribhadra 
is assigned to date 9th Century A. D, Farquhar ( 1920 ) could not make use 
of Jacobi's latest view re. the date of Haribhadra recorded in 1926. 

* Concordance to Principal Upani^ods by Col. G. A. Jacobi, Bombay^ 
1$91, p. 
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no other source is recorded for this verse except the Qlta, ' 

(2) Verse 53 ( folio 99 ) of Lokatattvanirnaya of Haribhadra* 
suri reads as follows •* — 

qsmuT ^ %% ^ w 11 

This verse is identical with Otfa XF, 1. Jacobi's Concordance 
records no other source for this verse except Gita XV, 1 . 

Variant •— q^riot ( H = Haribhadra ) for Vottr ( G = Gita ) 
( H ) for ( G ). 

( 3 ) Verse 77 ( folio 100 ) of Lokafattvanirnaya reads : — 

“ ^ I 

f^m-ssrr ii ” 

This verse is identical with Qita, XV, 16. 

Varianls ■— “ §[r$^ ” ( H ) for “ g[rf?«fr ' ' ( G )— 1st line 

and “ =3' ( H ) for *• ^rarr^ ( G )— 2nd line. 

( 4 ) Verse 81 of Lokatattxxtnirxiay<i { folio 100 ) reads : — 

“ !T ^ ^JTirSr v^r: i 

^5rwgT%ST^rl% II C? |i ” 

This verse is identical with Qita, V, 14. 

Varianls ” ( H ) for “ ijSTtH ’ ' ( G ) 

“ ^ ^ 'K5iwn — 2 nd line ( G ) 

( 5 ) Verses 83 and 84 of Lokatattvanirnaya { folio 100 ) read as 
follows •• — 

5T l^prs'fvnr ^ ii <£=< ii 

This vevse is identical with Gita, If, 'is. There are no 
variants. 

f^v: fTSTTTnr: II CM i! ” 

* Malayaglri in his Vrtti on the AvaiyakasUtra ( folio 409 of 
SSawt, iSeries No. 60, 1932 ) quoted the first line of Gita II, 16 as follows; — 

“ 1 %^ JiiHTfr %r> ?i?t: 

A Ms of the oomm. on the NandisUfcra by Malayagrirl is dated A. 
^Vide p. 592 iiu 2 Wsoteroits. Ifutofy of Ini. Lit, Vgl, 1933 )* 
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This verse is identical with Gita, II, 24. 

Variants 

( G ) — 1st line. 

( 7 ) Verse 88 of Lokatattvanirmya ( folio 100 ) reads : — 

“ 3-a^snTr?»TT^ Hr?jrrsT»ra-Hn[^ i 
3Tr?*r#giirH^ u It " 

This verse is identical with Gita VI, 5. 

Variatd*— “ ( H ) for “ 3r:5>TrfiTarTfwr5TJi ’ ’ 

( G ) First line. 

“ anrwIj^fRffl ” ( H ) for “ enf^frTfW'fr ” 

( G ) 2nd line. 

( 8 ) Verse 52 of Lohatattvanirnaya ( folio 99 ) reads : — 

^RWfSi: 55T% W3Jm%R II II ” 

This verse is identical with Gita, 'Kill, IS. 

Variants— “ “ <nf5f<ir3Tf^ ” ' ( H ) for “ ^rrSiTT^ fra: ” 

( G ) — First line. 

” ( H ) for “ ” ( G ) 2nd line 

“ R3im%f3 ’ ' ( H ) for “ Rwrfra ” ( G ) 2nd line. 

The verses of the Gita identihed by me in Haribhadra’s works 
during my cursory perusal of some of these works number eight 
for the present and they wore traced in only two works as 
follows : — 

( 1 ) ^Oatravartasamuccaya — Gita II, 16. 

(2) Lokatattmmrvaya — Oita, II, 23, 24 ; V, 5, 14 ; XIII, 13 ; 
XV. 1, 16. 

In addition to the eight verses from the Gita traced in Hari- 
bhadra’s works I found certain verses and portions of verses 
echoing some lines from the Gita, 0 . g. verse 21 of ^aatravUrta- 
eamuccaya ( Folio 74 ) reads as follows : — 

“ 3n3i^g^4:i5*nT^v5R3rTf<nrH: i 
|^5mr jwRfl VRT *T3i^; ii R? ii ” 

Conapare Gita XIII, 8 : — 

1 /This reading is also the reading adopted in the Kashmir recension of 
the (HtU and also by VallabhSoSrya. 
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In the Yogadrstisamuccaya (folio 6) we find the line 

which may be compared with Oim^ 


X,4- 

^^FTT ^ 

A study of the Brahmanical sources * of Haribhadra’w works 
would prove profitable if no such study has been already made 
by Jain scholars. In view of the early Brahmanical training 
and proficiency in the 6dstras attained by Haribhadra it is but 
natural that he should absorb in his writings some of the Bra- 
hmanical material with a stamp of his new faith. The Gita 
appears to have been very popular with later Jain writers as 
well, though it is difficult to guarantee the accuracy * of these 
quotations in all cases. 


* cf. ?rrer^rrTi^^?r ( ^oWo 56 ) 

“ I 

This may b© compared with Maitrl Upanisad VF, 15 which reads : — 

“ qjigr: i 

5I>TWr 3R7 II II 

( Vide p. 417 of Upani^ads, Anandashram, Poona, 1891 ) 

Mr. S. K. Tadpatrikar has drawn my attention to the following versa In 
the Critical Edition of the Mahdbhnrata ( B. O, R. I. ) Adiparvan I, 1, 190— 
“ I 

The 2nd line of Haribhadra*s text is indicated to be found only in the 
Northern Recension of the MBH ( Vide p. 29 of Adiparvan ). 

s Cf. the following quotation from .the Gttn as such appearing in the 
BharaCe^vara-bnhubah-vrtti ( Devaohand Lalbhai P. Fund Series No. 77, 
1932, folio 3 of Part I ) 

'ntf I i 

li ? ii 

^ *rt fr^nfT fr fi^ i 

=T sm^iw ^ JTJmi? II ^ ii 

Compare the 2nd verse in the above quotation with Gittlt VI, 30 ; — 

'* irf I 

?T«rtf =T sr>r5«ni'H ^ numi^ ii 

I am unable to trace the 1st verse of the above quotation in the vulgate text 
of the OKS even in the verses of Chap. X ( 19 to 42 ) dealing with VibhUti^ 
yoga ). Subha4lla composed the B karat e^varavptti in 1, D. 145S ( Saihvat 
1500 ), Unlike Haribhadra of the 8th century A. he mentions the W2I 
( continued on n^xt pag% ) 

12 I Annals, B. 0. B. !• 1 
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From the data recorded above we may arrive at the following 
conclusions for further verification : — 

( 1 ) Haribhadrasuri ( C. 750 A. D. ) had before him some text 
of the Gita which was different from the vulgate text. 

( 2 ) The absorption of the verses pointed out above by Hari- 
bhadrasuri in his own works without acknowledgement was 
perhaps due to his early Brahmanical training in the SSstras. 

( 3 ) It is also possible to suppose that the variants in the 
verses absorbed by Haribhadra from the GUd. are due not as a 
result of a different version of the text then current but may be 
due to his own making. 

( 4 ) It should be a matter for investigation whether any 
other pre-Saihkara Jain writers have drawn upon the Gita in- 
cidentally or otherwise in the works composed by them. 

( 5 ) An exhaustive study of pre-Saihkara quotations in 
Brahmanical, Jain, or Buddhist if any, would clarify the present 
theory that Saihkarac&rya established the vulgate text of the Oita, 

P. S. — Since this paper was sent to the press I have discovered 
the following verses in a Jain work oalltod the Fadmapuraoa 
written in the year 678 A. D. by Ravisena ( see Ind, Literature 
VoL II by Winternitz ; p. 494 ; : — 

Ms, No. SOI of 1883-8^ ( B. O. R. Institute. Govt. Mss. Library), 

. folio 104- 

‘‘ JTit I 

, ^ ^ ^ ii ^ || 

5n%T% TTfWt H V H ” 

Verse 3 in the above extract is exactly identical with OHQ V. 

18, while verse 4 is an echo of Oita, IV, 13 which reads as 
tollows : — 

‘‘ ^rrg^ srvr i 

iRV II H ” 

If the above extract from Ravisena *s text of A. D. 678 is 
genuine it shows how Jain authors have indirectly absorbed the 
text of the Oita from the version available to them. 

and quotes verses from it one of which cannot be traced in the present val- 
idate text of the Gits while the other shows marked variants in the first line. 
Can we suppose that ^uhhaklla had before him a text of the Gltn dlfifering 
from the vulgate one or is he merely quoting from memory and in so doing 
warping the original verse in one oase and oomposing another in the style of 
the Gits. 



THE EMERGENCE OF NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
AMONG THREE INDO-EUROPEAN PEOPLES 

BY 

D. D. KoSAMBI 

The French historian Fustel de Coulsn^es pointed out striking 
parallels between the ancient institutions of three prominent 
Indo-European peoples •• Greeks, Romans, and the Indie Aryans. 
The literary quality of his book. La Cit4 Antique, did not, how- 
ever, obscure the fact that more questions were raised than settled 
by his explanation. His thesis, that the three civilizations were 
founded in prehistoric times upon the cult of the dead, did not 
make clear why they should have diverged so widely even in 
antiquity. Of course, a great deal of his data would now have to 
be revised in view of the fact that the three groups seem to have 
derived much from an earlier cycle of civilization represented in 
Mesopotamia by the earliest cuneiform records and in India by 
the Indus valley finds. Whether the groups mentioned above 
derive their similarities from a common racial origin or from 
contact with the same older culture, the differences will have to 
be explained. 

Mommsen has shown ‘ that, even in early times, the Roman 
lost his individuality to become part of a remarkably systematic 
and comprehensive social organization. His personal name was , 
represented by an initial andj he was known, to others than 
the members of his family, by the name of his gens ; in contrast, 
the Greek lost his family name to become, and to function as, an 
individual with greatest of personal liberty. With the growth 
of individualism in Hellas there came the characteristic develop- 
ment of art, philosophy, science, and literature ; but the Greek 
state was much weaker than the Roman. All this, according to 
Mommsen, is due to national character. As a matter of taste, 
we should now regard the national character as a symptom and 
not as the primary cause of those achievements. To explain the 

) Theodor Mommsen Bbmischs Oeschichte ( 1903 ) vol. I, pp. 83-35, 
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divergence, it will be necessary to see what early differences 
exiisted in the means of production open to these two offshoots of 
the same race ( if such they were ). We must try to analyse the 
etagee that gave directim to later developments. Of course, the 
earlier similitudes might also be explicable in this way, but that 
would involve re-examination of Engels’s famous work on the 
origin of the family ^ in the light of modern research. The 
necessary dissection and rearrangement of available data is be- 
yond the scope of this brief inquiry, which restricts itself mainly 
to the stage of emergence. 

We know that the Greeks had a considerable but not over- 
whelming conquered population in the land occupied after the 
Aryan ( Danaan or ddnava ) invasion. Their production had 
necessarily to be based upon slave labour. The land in Greece 
is fertile only in small valleys separated by barren hills, so that 
a powerful incentive was given to its fragmentation into small 
agricultural communities. In the absence of any external influ- 
ence, petty warfare among themselves would have absorbed all 
Grecian energies. But many of them took to the sea, progressed 
inevitably from piracy to trade, and began manufacture for 
export. We thus have the beginnings of that Athenian glory 
which has cast an attractive light over the rest of Greece, but 
which is due less to the “ inner genius of the people than to 
the unfolding of a new and superior form of production •• indu- 
strial capitalism. The Solonian constitution,* from which the 
great period of Athens starts, is a document that attests my 
contention. Freeing citizens from debt-slavery, inflation of the 
currency by legalized debasement, a moratorium on debts, all 
point to the real nature of this new democracy. The brilliant 
literary and artistic developments are, along with the “ national 
character, ” the flowers that adorn this new growth. With the 
hardening of this form of production, the growth of imperialism 
and inner strife among the constituent classes, i. e. the ripening 
of dialectical contradictions, the culture also deteriorated; 
though with a time-lag which must be greater, the more primi- 
tive t he society a nd its production. 

1 F. Eageln : The Origin of the Family, Private Property, and the 8tate\^ 
f rani. E. XJntermanu, Chicago 1902. 

p §90rf s Grots i Jfistory of Qr^eoe, Psrt II, obap. 
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Bj contrast, the inland and mountain Greeks show compara* 
tively little, if anything, in the way of culture. To drive the 
point home, we can show that one state at least gave up indus- 
trial development and thereby lost its cultural start: Sparta. 
As is now known, the Spartans had the earliest Greek ( as distinct 
from Pelasgian or Mycenean ) architecture, represented by the 
temple of Gittyadas. They appreciated the poetry of Tyrtaeus. 
Their institution of kingship dated to Homeric antiquity. But 
the Iliad as we have it today is in an Athenian recension, or at 
least, not a Doric poem. Throughout the historic period, the 
Spartans are nothing except doughty fighters, the “ artists and 
craftsmen of war/*; always feared, sometimes admired, but never 
imitated by their contemporaries. The root stage ot this form 
can be discerned with a fair amount of certainty as the first 
Messenian war. The Spartans had to fight for their very exist- 
ence and at the end of this period Sparta emerges as the armed 
camp that it remained for the duration of its historical import- 
ance. Thereafter, the Spartans lived the life of soldiers at war, 
conducting in eflfect a ceaseless warfare upon their own land- 
slaves, the helots who were the foundation of Spartan agrarian 
economy. The citizens lived a life so bare of all luxury as to 
have become a byword ; with physical weakness were abolished 
such mental weaknesses as art, literature, philosophy, science. 
They are supposed to have abolished the institution of money 
too, but some form of land-capital certainly survived. The 
simplicity and bareness of a Spartan’s life must not be confused** 
as ancient historians did-with the absence of wealth, that is to 
say, the absence of uneven control over the current means of 
production. At the end of Spartan history, king Agis found that 
there remained only nine hundred Spartans wealthy enough to 
be called citizens, i. e. to pay their mess dues for the common 
table. The Spartan form of exploitation was surely less productive 
if more in accordance with primitive types. No new cultural 
developments were to be expected from it. As a final aside, I 
might add that even in war they were ultimately beaten by people 
who allowed their citizens to develop more imagination, though 
the Spartans were numerically superior. The tactics of Iphik- 
ftad \id\ik t49 ^ vyell of 
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showed that the much admired Spartan rigidity of character was 
not the best training for military leadership. 

Like the Greeks, the Latins acknowledged a community of 
origin ; but the land in Latium is fertile in much larger units 
than in Greece, and there was no conquered population there so 
far as can be discerned. The sole trading community that could 
be formed had necessarily to control the only available harbour, 
the Tiber mouth from Ostia to Rome. But what taught the 
Romans to absorb the Latins or to make allies of them, in con- 
trast to the extraordinary separatism of Greek cities? What 
is the basic fact, unknown to Mommsen or not significant 
enough to his mind, that gave this turn to Roman development? 
His theory of “ racial traits can hardly be applied because 
the Etruscans, whom he despises so much, had, according to 
legend ^ and archaeology, ® more influence upon early Rome 
than any other people. The unemphasized significant fact is 
that the Romans were lake-dwellers at one period of their mig- 
ration. Excavations in north-Italian lake-beds show this as 
well as the fact that after taking to dry land, the proto-Latin 
Wllages continued to be built on piles ® for sometime. In the 
north, lake-dwelling must have been necessary for protection 
against overwhelmingly strong hostile tribes. The most impor- 
tant priest in Rome was not known as the fire-tender {flamen) 
but as bridge-builder (pontif^x This is explained rather lamely 
by the older historians, Mommsen ^ among them, by saying 
that the construction of a bridge across the Tiber was vital to 
trade and its destruction in the event of an attack ( legend of 
Horatius ) necessary for defence. That is true ; but for lake- 
dwellers who have no other means of communication with the 
mainland except a few boats, the bridge is far more important 
than to any community on land, whether near a river or not. 

' The legends of Tsrquin and Mastarna. Cambridge Ancient History^ vol. 
Vll, chap. Xll, section iii. See also pp. 382-3 of the same volume for other 
Etruscan influence- 

2 Eugdnie Strong : Art in Ancient Rome, London 1929, vol. I, pp. 12, ld-20. 

« Ibid. pp. ^5 ; Camh. Anc^ History, vol. VII, pp. 333-7. V. G. Ohilde, 
The Aryans, p. 71. 

* The popular tradition is given by Plutarch in his Numa Fompilius, Of. 
the Modern Library translation of the Lives, p. 81. 

& Mommsen, loe. cit, p. 169. Of the pontifices in general, “ Es waren die 
Ing^ieur^t die dass Geheimnie der Masse und ^^abien yer8tan4e^'^ 
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The pontifex would be the person who had charge of the 
bridge-building and repair. This meant not only a certain 
amount of technical knowledge, but also control of the ritual 
that inevitably accompanies any primitive enterprise. The older 
traditional priesthood could get along on ritual alone, but the 
bridge had to be sound and. in fact, all the lake-dwellings and the 
terramare houses were knit together by the same method of con- 
struction that was applied to the bridge itself. This extreme 
compression of the whole community must have led to the sort 
of discipline seen in a factory or on shipboard, but deeper in that 
the citizen had to pass his entire life from birth to death in such 
surroundings. There was no closing time as for a factory, no 
end to a ship's voyage that might be anticipated by the crew. The 
community that did not cooperate very closely in all matters 
could not survive. Even a trifling carelessness in such matters 
as fire would have been fatal beyond recovery. The stiffness of 
Roman character, its emphasis upon legality and discipline, 
must have its roots in the lake-dwelling period. 

With the change to an agrarian life, the character would have 
eventually changed in spite of the fact that there were not many 
slaves to be exploited, and that the little villages imitated lake- 
dwellings as much as possible. But one community found the 
earlier methods necessary for its own survival. The Romans 
needed the bridge and had to cooperate against frequent attacks 
from the north. The common origin of the Latins made it possi- 
ble to increase the original city-state, itself a union of diverse 
settlements upon the seven hills, by the adoption of strangers into 
citizenship ; not only as individuals but by the gem ( Attius 
ClauBUB and the Claudii ).' Man continued to function as the 
member of a social unit, not as an individual. Where the other 
Latin cities remained small agricultural communities, Rome 
alone grew. One very important result of this form of expan- 
sion was that at an early stage there was no serious internal 
strife between the aristocracy and trade-capital as in Greece. 
Throughout the early period of Rome, the two were more or less 
identical and the principle of adoption could always be extended 
to the creation of new senatorial families when non-patricians 
became rich enough. Because of the absence of mines and har- 
bours, the chief exports were grain, slaves, and wool. As man- 

I Comb. Anc. History VII, pp. 373, 416, 420, 470. On pp. 420-425, we are 
led to the oonolusion that the olass-differenoe between patrioiane and 
plebeians was not raoial in origin. 
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power was essential, the proletarii received more consideration 
than in Greece. When capital finally takes over in Rome, it is 
naturally as finance capital, on a much larger scale of accumula- 
tion ’ than seen before in the Mediterranean world. 

In India, we shall have to explain the caste system as the 
chief variant from the other two Indo-European developments. 
At the very outset we encounter the diflBculty that Hindu tradi- 
tions are characterized by a total lack of any historical or criti- 
cal sense. In spite of the considerable mass of Indian liter- 
ature, it was impossible to make any trustworthy statement 
even about kings like Asoka and Samudragupta who had ruled 
most of the country. What accurate knowledge we have of these 
dates from the period when Western Scholars collected and deci- 
phered their inscriptions. So we shall have to resort to conjec- 
ture more often than for the Mediterranean culture. On the 
other hand, I shall try to explain this particular national trait- 
the lack of any feeling for history-also on a materialistic basis. 

It is tempting to believe, even if proof be impossible today, 
that the Vedic Aryans destroyed the Mohenjo-Daro civilization. 
In any case, it is fairly clear that a people culturally superior to 
the Aryan pre-^existed in India and that a considerable number 
survived the conquest. The majority must naturally have sunk 
to serfdom or helotage, but the culturally advanced priests of 
the conquered * were able to impose themselves upon the con- 

1 For the change of national character with the riae of the Roman 
financier, G. Ferrero : Grandezza e decadenza di Roma vol. I, chap. VII 
( Milano 1927 ) pp. 210-11. Cf. also p. 59 et seq. Mommsen, loc. cit, pp. 845-6 
says, ** Den Geldsuchenden vorzuschiessen fing schon im ganzen Umfange 

des Reiches an soznsagen Monopol der R‘6mer zu werden Eng damit 

verwandt war das unermesiliche Gebiet der Entreprise...'* For the large 
accumulations, ibid. p. 849 : “Was man in dem damaligen [ i. e. in the time 
of the younger Soipio Afrioanus ] Rom unter Reiohtum verstand, kann man 
ungef^hr danach abnehmen dass Lucius Paullus bei einem Vermbgen von 

100.000 Talern ( 60 T. ) nioht fttr einen reichen Senator gait, und dass eine 
Mitgift wie jede der Tdchter des ftlteren Soipio Afrioanus si e erhielt von 

90.000 Talern ( 50 T. ) als angemessene Aussteuer eines vornehmen Mttd- 
ohens angeseben ward, wahrend der reichste Grieohe dieses Jahrhunderts 
nicht mehr als eine halbe Million Taler ( 300 T. ) im Verml5gen hatte 

For the mechanism of exploitation ( in the time of Cicero ) see Oamb. 
Ano. History IX, pp. 470-472. 

> The Atharva Veda is a document of tbe Ahgiraaa olan, the Manu^ 
Smfti of the Bhnrgava, For the relations between the Xhgirasa and the 
Aila Of Aryan traditions, of. F. E* Pargiter: Ancient Indian Historical 
Traditiatif London, 1922 ; particularly pp. 319-20, 
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querors in spite of racial differences. The Aryan priests must 
have been absorbed because of the more imposing ritual of the 
pre-Aryans. Something of this sort can be seen in Mesopotamia 
after the Sumerians had been conquered. The mechanism in the 
Indian case has only begun to be clarified after the recent dis- 
covery by Sukthankar ' of the method by which the present 
Mahabhdrala text was inflated. It appears probable from his 
work that the ritual and traditions of the conquerors passed into 
the hands of the Angirasa clan * and were later taken over by 
an associated Brahman clan, the Bhargava. The caste system 
had a racial origin, as is clear from the theoretical ban on inter- 
marriages and from the name Farria ( colour, complexion ) for 
caste. The actual rule was in the hands of the fighters, the con- 
querors, who became the kmtriya or warrior caste 5 the Brahmans, 

1 Dr. V. S. Sukthankar : Epic Studies VI, Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 1936, vol. Xyill, pp. 1-76. 

2 Dr. Sukthankar has called my attention to the fact that a rudimentary 
caste system and the Angirasa clan are both known among the Avestan 
Iranians. The main thesis of my work, that the Indian caste system was 
founded on the actual organization of the means of production, is not 
affected by this. On the other hand, a very interesting question is raised 
as to the origin of the system itself. That it did not prevail among the 
Aryans in general can be seen from V. Gordon Cbilde s important study 
The Aryans ( London 1926 ). I have not enough data for a discussion of the 
original home of caste or of the Angirasa people. But it is to be noted that 
the Angirasa clan disappears early in India, to be replaced by the still 
extant BhUrgava. If, as seems likely, the slaughter of the Brahman king 
Vrtra involved the Angirasa in India, the demoniiation of Indra and the 
daevas in Iranian mythology might be an expression of the enmity felt by the 
Angirasa surviving outside. The possibility has also to be admitted that the 
Angirasa element written into Sanskrit Aryan records might be due entirely 
to later BhUrgava redactors, who could have used it as the common property 

of all Brahmans. . , . . ^ i. 

For the rest, while admitting the value of Childe s discussion, it must be 
pointed out that hia objection ( loc. cit. p. 32 ) to Pargiter’s theory of an early 
Aryan occupation of the upper Gangetio basin is made less serious by the 
discovery that the Himalayas continued to rise even in historic times, and 
that passes like the Zogi-la were comparatively easy in the stone age. 
There is also the possibility that the migration from central Asia or the 
Punjab Indicated by accepted analyses of concentration of the blood-group 
gene B might be associated with the Aryans themselves. Personally, 1 think 
it probable that this is pre-Aryan ; it i. known that the conquered and 
especially the non-fighting elementa among them tend in general to bread 
much more rapidly than the fighting conquerors. 

13 t Annals, B. O. B. I. J 
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though the highest caste in theory, served them as priests and 
scribes •, the vaisyas were traders ; lowest of all came the majority, 
the sudra or worker caste. 

The importance of the fact cannot be overestimated that a 
clan of the beaten people had full control of the tradition and of 
the ritual of their conquerors. They used this monopoly for writ- 
ing in, without troubling thmselves about consistency, whatever 
suited them, either to appease the conquerors or to keep up their 
own pride. For example, we find in the Mahabharafa that the 
comparatively insignificant Bhargava hero Parasurama exier 
rmnatea the ksatriyas no less than twenty-one times * in revenge 
for the destruction of his own people. It is fairly clear that the 
revenge in this case was taken by the composer of the legend, 
not by the impotent hero ; as such, it naturally betrays the psy- 
chological characteristic of overcompensation. A single extermi- 
nation of the ksatriyas would have sufficed to prevent the Bra- 
hmans having to serve them. The foundation of the national 
trait mentioned, i. e. the lack of a critical attitude, particularly 
towards historical events, was laid with the foundations of the 
caste system by the ksatriya conquest. For the rest, the useful- 
ness of an uncritical revision of old legends continued till well 
on into the historical period, one striking instance being the re- 
casting of the purdnas ; the absorption of conquering tribes of 
invaders followed the same model, as for example in the case of 
the Scythian Rajputs. 

But the function which helped to preserve the caste system is 
more important than that of rewriting legends. The system it- 
self can hardly ever have been applied in its full rigour and 
simplicity over any considerable extent of territory at any time. 
Its origin is clearly local ; its spread due to the fact that it re- 
presented the actual balance of social and economic forces with 
accuracy. The most important function of the system was to 
prevent the worker, the iudra, from learning the use of weapons 
and from learning to read and to write. He had no share in the 
culture of his age and country. He could not resort to armed 
revolt. There remained no way for him to keep his traditions 
alive, if indeed he had had any in the pre- Aryan days ; no 

1 Sukthankar, loc. cit,, in particular pp. 41-2. 
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means of expressing his agony or communicating extensively 
with his fellow sufferers ; no escape except through religion. 
Even a change of rulers did not bring about a change of caste. 
The Brahman relieved the warrior caste of the need of constant- 
ly policing the state to prevent an armed uprising. The benefits 
of an extensive helotage were obtained without Spartan efforts. 
Whether the state was an oligarchy, a republic, or a monarchy 
( all three existing in the sixth century B. C. in India ) the 
worker had nothing to expect from it. On the other hand, his 
submission had also the effect that the extreme forms of slavery 
which we see in Rome and Greece, human beings bartered like 
cattle, were not needed as a basis of production in India. 
The rare Indian slave is usually a servant in bondage to some 
person or household, but not an article of trade. The caste system 
corresponds to our modern censorship and the present Indian Arms 
Act together. But it must not be forgotten that in its initial 
stages, the caste system represented a reorganization of society 
that was more vigorous and more productive than the pre-exist- 
ing form. It enabled new regions in the forests and mountains 
to be opened up and settled, whereas the older culture, no matter 
how highly developed, was essentially a static type that could 
survive only along the fertile banks of a river which flows 
through the desert, so that agriculture and protection from wild 
beasts and invasions could be obtain ed from the geographical 
circumstance, not from the social organization. The Indus valley 
people had no fighting weapons to speak of ; war was not their 
trade. 

The Indian peasant had nothing to lose from any new con- 
quest, and continued to plough on calmly ’ while armies fought 
for sovereignty over him in sight o f his little patch of soil. 
This led to that peculiar type of indifference and stagnation 
which struck Marx in bis studies on India: “ We must not 
forget the barbarian egotism whic h, concentrating on some mis- 
erable patch of land, had quietly witnessed the ruin of 
empires.®*' 

1 As nearly as I can recall, this indifference has actually been reported 
by some observers, perhaps in pseudo-Megasthenes. I am unable to trace 
the reference at present. 

* Karl Marx on India. Latter of June 10, 1853 published in the New York 
Paily Tribune, ^une ?5, 1853. Cf. p. 21 of the Sooialiat Book Club edUlon 9 ? 
( continued on next puge ) 
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Although what follows does not concern the emergence of a 
national trait, I should like to show that the caste system was 
well grounded. Otherwise it would not have survived the 
Buddhist epoch nor the Mohammedan invasions. The Buddhists 
caused the Brahmans a great loss of prestige by their practical 
doctrine of non-killing ( ahimsa ) which was better balanced than 
the older but exaggerated Jaina ahimsa. Constant petty warfare 
was beneficial to the Brahmans as they enjoyed the fees for the 
innumerable sacrifices performed by petty rulers for victory over 
the enemy. Ahimsa did not contradict the desire of the trader 
for safe routes ; that was ensured by the growing size of the 
individual kingdoms which began to tend towards “ universal 
monarchy, a movement helped by Buddhism ’ as is 
clear from the success of Asoka. The peasantry benefitted 
because the ravages of war had usually been aggravated by the 
unpaid confiscation of stock for the sacrifices ( yajfla ). But even 
when these gains were consolidated by the growth of larger 
states, Brahmanism survived because the Buddhists did not 
provide a new ritual ; the old priest^caste still had control of 
ceremonies such as marriage ; and as the Buddhists could not 
propitiate any deity, the Brahmans had an enormous survival 
value. The Buddhist doctrine did not change the means of pro- 
duction, did not free the workers. After absorbing enough of 
the new doctrine to keep abreast of the times, and after unifying 
innumerable local deities as various manifestations of compara- 
tively few chief gods, a tendency which shows the theological 
parallel to the growth of large states, the Brahmans regained 
their old position while Buddhism vanished. The latter religion 
had become uneconomic by reason of huge monasteries and their 
extensive holdings in land. It could survive in outlying places 
like Tibet where monasteries took over the administration or 
where there had been no Brahmanism; but in competition with 
the secular Brahmanic forms current in India, it was wasteful, 
less productive, obsolete. 

Marx and Engels on India, For the future results of British rule in India, 
Marx’s letter of that title, written July 22, 1853 published N, F. Daily 
Tribune, August 18. 1353. 

1 These aspects of Buddhism have been discussed by my father, Prof, 
Dharmananda Fosambi. Details will be found in his Marathi writings suob 
as Buddha^ Dhurma^ 9ni Sahgha ; HindS Sanskrti ni^i 
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Islam had a greater initial success, being a strong, intolerant, 
ioonoclastic religion, with full religious democracy for all its 
members. But no conqueror who is a stranger to the conquered 
can permanently impose his dogmas upon the country without 
freeing the oppressed classes, or without a Spartan extreme of 
violence. The one step that would have uprooted Hinduism 
from the land would have been the gift of the land to the man 
who cultivated it, assuming of course that there was enough 
land to go around* But the Moslems had no such economy in 
their own country and could not have imagined its introduction 
into any other, particularly as their initial aim was the exaction 
of heavy tribute, in spite of their desire to convert, the cleverer 
invaders realized that it paid not to give way to fanaticism. The 
temples and idols naturally accumulated a store of wealth that 
could be cleaned out periodically \ but which was lost with 
the destruction of the temple and by extreme religious intoler- 
ance. 

As Marx predicted,® the latest conquest of India, being 
founded upon an entirely different economic structure, is chang- 
ing the country altogether. That the new forms of production 
have not yet taken hold as deeply as they ultimately must can be 
made clear by a brief analysis of contemporary Indian national 
economy. But I give the following parallel quotations to show 
that the character of Indian science has yet to be completely 
changed, and that the charge of an uncritical approach persists 
through the centuries. 


^ AlberunVa India ( trans. Ed. Saohau ) London 1888. Vol. I, p. 116 for 
the first Moslem invader Mohammed ibn Alqasim sparing an idol for profit. 
The tradition continue* till reoent times, ftnd is told among others of Haider 
AH in the Deccan. 

< Vide Foot-note % on page 203* 
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Alberiini ( A. D. 103.0 ) 

“ ...You mostly find that even 
the so-called scientific theo- 
rems of the Hindus are in a 
state of utter confusion, devoid 
of any logical order, and in 
the last instance always mixed 
up with the silly notions of the 
crowd...,! can only compare 
their mathematical and astro- 
nomical literature, as far as I 
know it, to a mixture of pearl 
shells and sour dates, or of 
pearls and dung, or of costly 
crystals and common pebbles. 
Both kinds of things are equal 
in their eyes since they can- 
not raise themselves to the 
methods of a strictly scientific 
deduction. ” 

Alberunifs India (trans. Ed. 
Sachau) London 1888, vol. I, 
p.25. 


J. D. Bernal ( A. D. 1938 ) 

‘ “ Indian science is noted at 
the same time for the origin- 
ality of many of its concep- 
tions and experimental pro- 
cesses, and for extreme unreli- 
ability and lack of critical 
faculty in carrying out the 
work it8elf....Probably the best 
Markers in Indian science to- 
day are not the scientists but 
the political agitators who are 
struggling towards this end 
[ freedom for India ] ”. 

The Social Functions of Science 

p. 208 . 



miscellai^ea 

The date of the mahisasatakavyakhya 

BY 

K. Madhava Krishna Sarma 

In an article entitled Vafiohe^vara Alias Kutti Kavi And 
His Contact with the Patvardhan Sardars of the Southern 
Maratha Country ” in Vol. XX, Part I of the Annals of the B, O. 
R. L, Mr. Code has given us a good deal of information regard- 
ing Kutti Kavi-the commentator on the Mahisasataka. Among 
the 11 works of the this author ( p. 17 ), the relative chronology of 
4 is fixed by him with certainty. As regards the rest ( including 
the Mahiaasatakavyakhya ) Mr. Qode gives only their probable 
dates, that assigned by him to the work under reference being 
about A. D. 1^16. As the article roused my interest in the 
subject, I examined the MSS. of some of these works, deposit- 
ed in the Adyar Library. I found that in the MS. bearing the 
shelf-number 20, I. 1, the MahisasatakavyakhyS ends with the 
following chronogram which places its date beyond doubt. 

On further investigation I found that this chronogram is con- 
tained also in Nos. 3948 and 3949 of the Tanjore Library ( vide a 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Tanjore Library, Vol. VII. 
pp. 2959-60 ) with this more at the beginning ^ 

Tf%frr f i 

The date given here is Saka 1735, i. e., A. D. 1813. With re- 
ference to the place of composition, the Adyar Library MS. also 
has at the end the following « 

As regards fche relative chronology of the other works, I am 
not in a position to say anything just at present. 

In this connection it may be noted that in the MS. of the Adyar 
Library under reference, the commentary on the Mahisasiataka is 
called Slokftrthaoandrika and not Slesarthacandrikfi. Written on 
Sritala leaves and in Grantha Script, the MS. is an old one. 

The text of the Mahi?a6ataka is so far known to consist of 102 
verses ; but a new problem is presented by the Adyar Library 
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MS. bearing the shelf-number 27. F. 4. According to this MS. 
which is also old, it consists of only 94 verses. After saying that 
verse 95 ( ^rr% etc. ) is an interpolation, this MS. gives 
an index which shows difference also in the order of the verses. 
The text has been published along with the commentary, in 
Telugu script, by Ramakrishnamacharya. The index under 
reference is as follows •* — 

( The beginnings of the verses are given here as they are 
found in the MS. ). 


1 

2 ^ ll 

3 II 

4 (TT5m«r?^f%T 

5 II 

6 ^ II 

7 II 

8 ll 

9 ST^^II 

10 II 

11 farg II 

12 ^>51% ^ II 

13 5T II 

14 II 

15 Jrfrr 'rnutw i| 

17 H T% II 

18 wi^ II 

19 ?flPH ?TT'?nT II 

20 giif ^ T%*ri^ II 

21 ff ^ II 

22 ^ II 

23 II 

24 grt# ff ^ ll 

25 ^f^rmr^^^li 

26 »Tf r ll 

27 g’fs'i ’TH# II 

28 

29 II 

30 II 

31 ^ftfTnitJiltii 

32 srwirerainT ll 


33 f%?^f 'fR?TirTT% II 

34 f# II 

35 55rvrr?or ti 

36 vfr# 155 ^ II 

37 ?rwt5f%Vn 

38 II 

39 II 

40 5TT II 

41 fw II 

42 ^'fnTTf^ II 

43 ® ll 

44 

45 II 

4G ^«TnT: II 

47 II 

48 ^IlinFTIi 

49 II 

50 rt ITf II 

51 7t W?I?rI5T if II 

52 siT^ S^% II 

53 || 

54 (pi II 

55 ll 

56 g#ilTf%T? II 

57 srm^n# ^ II 

58 5 ^: ll 

59 ?rT5i??r?j^il 

60 ?#^^fftli 

61 II 

62 5T3 II 

63 ii 

64 II 


65 gTmWf ^ II 

66 »m«?^<i?ii 

67 

68 ^ II 

69 jfNrrnnar^ ii 

70 *ITHT far?T»^: II 

71 'I'Nnr grn’nit li 

72 ?miTT^ jmmfsH II 

73 3T g44tf§g ^>TT f^ 

74 II 

75 »TTfTr»^ (^ II 

76 ^ ^ II 

77 

78 ^^11 

79 ^?5rT ll 

80 gT»^|JRf^ii 

81 mgrsg ii 

82 5ri^ II 

83 ^ f% rT»ra: II 

84 ’EfaRHT II 

85 sr 'ratify ^li 

86 ^^WTffkll 

88 

89 frnrra^ ii 

90 *Ttgr5% ^ II 

91 3Tr3iT33[<ni 

92 fWTi II 

93 *rPT II 

94 l^lF^ii 



KEVIEWS 


BHARATIYA VIDYA — We heartily welcome the birth of a 
new journal devoted to the cause of Indology in all its branches. 
The Secretaries, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavana, ( Andheri, Bombay), 
founded mainly through the energetic efforts of the Scholar-poli- 
tician, Mr. Kanhayalal Munshi, former Home-member cf the 
Government of Bombay, have recently issued the first number 
( vol. I, part I ) of Bharatl Vidya which is intended to be a half- 
yearly journal, ( p. 104 ). 

The learned scholar of Vedic and Iranian studies. Prof. 
Manilal Patel, Ph.D. (Marburg) has been entrusted with the 
shaping of the destiny of this journal. The first issue, on which 
the motto of the Journal ‘ Amrtam tu Vidya ' appears, bears testi- 
mony to the high ideal of scholarship placed before them by the 
organisers of the Bhavana. In it appear several of the extension 
lectures delivered by scholars of high repute such as Mr. K. M. 
Munshi, Dr. Moti Chandra, Dr. 1. J. S. Taraporewala, Raobahadur 
Q. S. Sardesai etc. 

Dr. Chandra’s article on * Indian Costume from the earliest 
times to the first century B. C/ has been superbly illustrated by 
actual photographs of original statues, or figures in various 
sculptural remains of the ancient times as well as drawings 
specially undertaken to illustrate the point in question. He has 
taken a detailed review of the available evidence from the exca- 
vations in the Indus Valley, the V^edic and Buddhist Literature, 
tne sculptures of Bharhut, Sanchi, Karla etc. and the paintings 
at Ajantha. He has referred to the fact ( pp. 31, 50) that the 
female figures are often represented as nude above waist except 
for a few ornaments, but he has not said whether this repre- 
sented the actual state of affairs or whether he agrees with 
Shrimant Balasaheb Pantapratinidhi, the Artist-Rajah of Aundha, 
who believes that there was on these statues a thin coating of 
plaster and colour which has been worn cut in the course of 
centuries and that the Indian mind would never tolerate the idea 
of representing the female figures nude or almost nude. ( Annals 
pf the B. O. R. Institute. voL III, pp. 18-19 ). 

U [ Mnele* B. 0* R. I, ) 
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In the article on the ‘ Achaemenians/ readers will find a very 
interesting information about their Aryan brothers in Persia, 
particularly of Kurush or Darius, Achaemenian kings. They 
will in particular, note the reflections of the writer on the mar- 
riages between near relatives, brothers and sisters, among the 
Achaemenians, which, according to the writer, when once the 
rot had set in, increased the evil manifold and led to the ac- 
cumulation of vices. This cause, coupled with the jealousies of 
the queens in the palaces, luxurious living of the later kings, 
deterioration in religion by the supplanting of the worship of the 
Ahura-Mazda with the Mithra-Anahita cult degenerating into 
the obscene orgies of the Nauroz-which as the writer aptly 
points out in a note correspond to the Holi festival of the 
Hindus-led to the collapase of the House of the Achaemenian 
Kings before the vigorous Alexander. 

The two articles by Mr. K. M. Munshi on the ‘ Fundamentals 
of Aryan Culture ’ and on ‘ The Early Aryans in Gujarata ’ 
only a summary of which is published here ) deserve a perusal, 
though as Mr. Munshi himself admits ( p. 85 ) in his latter article 
that he would not be sorry if his bold inferences, on further exa- 
mination, proved to be mistaken. Dr. Patel in bis * Interpre- 
tation of the Pgveda * gives us a r6sum6 of the scholarly work 
done in Western Countries on the Jtgveda and tells us the impor- 
tance of the tradition behind the interpretations of Yaska and 
Sayana, which no fair-minded scholar can afford to neglect 
Raobahadur G. S. Sardesai, while telling us about the achieve- 
ments of the Marathas under Shivaji and the first three or four 
Peshwas, fails not to tell us about their failures in giving, as 
rewards, Jahagirs to be inherited by competent or incompetent 
successors, their lack of method and organisation and their 
quarrelsomeness, especially among their subordinate Chiefs, who 
often refused to forget individual quarrels even when a great and 
common good was at stake. 

It vrlll be seen from above that the Journal augurs very well 
and we wish its Editor as well as the Publishers every success 
in their undertaking. We may make a suggestion in passing that 
the readers will highly appreciate, if the editor will devote a few 
pages in which he may give the titles of important articles on 
Indology ocourriag in staqder4 journals on that subject. 



Obituary— Prof. Dr. M. T. Patwardhan, M.A., D.Litt. 


“ The young man had no business to die so early was the 
remark which, it is reported, escaped the lips of the late Justice 
Mahadev Govind Ranade on hearing of the death of the great 
Vishnushastri Chiplonkar •, the same remark, with all the keen 
and poignant anguish behind it, rose vibrantly to one^s lips as 
another of our epoch-making poets and scholars, the late Prof. 
Dr. M. T. Patwardhan, M.A., D.Litt., passed away on the night 
of the 29th of Nov. 1939, at the early age of forty-five. Poet and 
scholar, indeed a strange combination ! usually the two 
spheres move apart and the heavy and laborious toils of a 
scholar’s life are likely to clog the pinions that sweep the spirit 
heavenwards. Dr. Patwardhan, however, has achieved distinc- 
tion in both the spheres. His studies in metrics, Persian prosody, 
in lexicography and rhetoric are the products of sweated labour ; 
they reek of the midnight oil, and show his profound scholarship, 
his critical acumen and his unremitting zeal to get at the truth 
of a subject ; but his delightful flights in verse, now a love-lyric, 
now a passionate patriotic song, sly and delicate satire, a reverie, 
humorous sketches of the idiosyncrasies of character place him 
among the front ranks of Marathi poets. 

Dr. Patwardhan was among the first few life-members of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Institute and ever evinced a keen interest 
in the progress of its affairs. He was enrolled as a life-member 
on 4th August 1919 and was on the Regulating Council and 
Executive Board during the year 1923-24. He occasionally 
wrote for the Annals of the Institute, and his article on Persian 
prosody was the first of his numerous studies in the field of 
metrics which later on led to his Magnum Opus — his Chando- 
raoan& — for which he was recently awarded the much-coveted 
D.Litt degree of the Bombay University. 

Both as a scholar and poet. Dr. Patwardhan has made very 
original contributions. His Persian-Marathi lexicon, which 
single-handed he prepared from Marathi records, Sanads, 
Bakhars and historical writings, is a monumental work in- 
dispensable to students of Indian History. His great work on 
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metrics, ChandoracanS, which is a very scientific, methodological 
and original book on the subject, and takes account of the 
development of the science of metre from Pihgala down to 
KedSrabhatta and other writers ; it classifies all the latest 
metres of Marathi poetry and in many places these are 
illustrated by very original delightful compositions of the 
author’s own making. 

As a poet, he is hailed as an epoch-maker. His was a spirit 
of revolt. This revolt manifested itself not merely in the novelty 
of the themes that he handled, or in the frankness and boldness 
with which he sang aloud of his sensuous delight in human 
forms and emotions, but also in the exotic metrical forms and 
quaint language in which he cast his thoughts. During the 
last few years of his life, he became an ardent advocate of 
purism and set himself with almost crusading zeal to the task of 
creating a new Marathi which was enriched form Sanskrit, 
Prakrit and old Marathi, but was to be free of all admixture of 
Persian, Arabic and other foreign languages. 

He was a restless soul and always bad many projects before 
him. He worked with unremitting zeal and the only rest he 
knew — the only recreation was in change of work. A life, so 
ideal, was cut away at the early age of forty-five. The whole 
Maharashtra laments his death, and to the world of oriental 
scholarship the loss is irreparable. May his soul rest in peace. 

C. R. Devadhar 
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THE KINSHIP USAGES AND THE FAMILY ORGANI- 
SATION IN RGVEDA AND ATHARVAVEDA. * 

By 

lEAWATI KaRVB 

The kinship terminologj as described in the previous parts of 
this paper' gives us an idea of the Vedic family and the marriage 
institution. The two Vedas present us with a social pro- 
cess and not a static picture of well established customs. It is a 
creative period in world history. A pastoral people from the 
north came into India and met there a people who had learned 
the art of agriculture and settled life. Side by side with culture 
contact there must necessarily have taken place a thorough mix- 
ing of the bearers of these two cultures. The bearers of the pas- 
toral culture came in successive waves, pushing the earlier 


* Prof. S. 0. Sark&'r, ( Patna College ) Patna, has discussed the question 
of the Vedio usages in his very stimulating and well documented book 
“ Some aspects of the earliest social history of India. I find that the con- 
clusions reached by him are in many oases similar to those which I am putt- 
ing forward in this paper. In my investigations however 1 am covering the 
same ground from a different angle* I wished to study the social organisation 
of different provinces in India and found that the ** Vedio component ** is well 
established in many provinces with certain changes. In order to trace the 
history of the social usages, it is necessary to go to the source and get as 
clear a picture of that age as possible. In my paper I am concerned prima- 
rily with the interplay of sooial privileges and obligations of different mem- 
bers of the family towards each other and how these are reflected in the 
kinship terminology used. 

* Ot AnnalSt Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. XX, pp* 69- 
96 and 109-144, 
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settlers in front of them. It was not one single wave which swept 
O'ver India. We have to think of something like the *' V6lker~ 
wanderung ” of the centuries immediately before and after the 
beginning of the Christian era, sweeping over Europe to destroy 
the Boman Empire. In fact the “ Wanderlust ” of the northern 
pastorals seems to have begun about 2000 B. C. and affected the 
ancient civilizations of Babylonia, Persia, Crete, Egypt and 
India. It was thus a cultural invasion which went on for oen- 
turies, had time to mix with and absorb the elements of the civi- 
lization existing in India and gave rise to a new culture complex. 
The two Vedas give primarily the picture of the social organisa- 
tion of the new comers-the pastorals ; but we get a glimpse of a 
social organisation in the process of modification, transformation 
and reorientation due to culture contact. Change in environment 
may bring about a change in social institutions, but contact 
with .other cultures and other people is a far more potent agent 
. of social change than mere migration. The mixture of races and 
the mingling of .diverse culture-elements resulted in a peak- 
period in the history of India. The beginnings of this period are 
witnessed in the record of Vedio literature. 

A detailed study of the kinship terminology of the two Vedas 
riiows that though both the books reveal a common pattern, there 
is a greater differentiation in terminology and a more modern 
ethical orientation towards sex-relations in the Atharvaveda, 

The Vedic Kinship usages 

. In both the Vedas the smallest social unit is the family, which 
is made up of the father or the grand-father, his wives, sons ft n d 
grandsons with their wives and unmarried daughters and grand- 
; 4®'ughters. There are a number of references to a larger circle of 
relations and neighbours with certain privileges and rights, but 
these larger units never usurp the functions of the family. When 
a.-£iunily became too big. it split into different households which 
still recognised the bloodbond and formed a small settlement of 
people related by the ties of blood. 

The Vedio family was governed by the eldest male, who ruled 
supreme over all the members of his household. The father Jruled 

ovet his sons and grandoons and had occsfs Mxtia/Iy to his dfin- 

ghters and daughters-in-law and sisters. Whether this eontrol 
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extended over the mother also cannot be inferred from the Vedic 
texts. Indra is said to have killed his father,— subsequent tradi- 
tion says he married his mother * — and another god is called his 
mother^s lover. * Persian tradition has it, that a widow has to 
take the permission of her son if she wants to remarry, and the 
Purftnas tell the story of Vajra, a son of Sri Krsna inheriting 
some of the wives of hie father. ^ 

This custom, even if present at an earlier date, was getting 
out of practice in the Bgvedio time. The mother-eon taboo was 
firmly established at a very early date, though one finds certain 
references of the incestuous relations between the son and 
mother in Purfinio tales ^ 

The next taboos to be established were those between the 
father-in-law and the daughter-in-law, and the father and the 
daughter. A Vasistha sage prays for own children and in the 
course of the prayer asks the god to forgive him if he secures 
the wish of his heart in a foolish way. * What this fooVs way 
could have been, can be guessed from the story in the Pur&nas 
which tells that the king Mitrasaha killed the only son of Vasi- 
stha by name Sakti. Sakti’s wife gave birth to a son years after 
this incident. Apparently Vasistha perpetuated his race by 
having intercourse with his own daughter-in-law and in conse* 
quence prayed to the gods to forgive his sin. The Vedic hymn is 
eloquent on the difference between an adopted son, however vir- 
tuous he might have been and an own son. This conjecture is 
supported by practices mentioned elsewhere among other Indo- 
European people. Thus Schrader mentions that in Russia it was 
a practice upto a very recent date for a father-in-law to excrise 
his right over the daughter-in-law. 

There is however no direct evidence in Rgveda or Atharva- 
veda about this right being exercised by the father-in-law. There 


t Vedio Mythology, A. A. Maodoaell p. 57, 4. 18. 12. 

* 5tv.6.55. 5. 

I Mbh. XVI. 7. 

* Some Aspeots of the earliest sooial history of India, by S. 0. Sarkar^ 
pp. 139, 141. 

5 fhf Annals of the B. p. JR. I. Vol XX 89, 
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is direct mention of the custom by which, upto modern days, 
the daughters-in-law avoided the presence of the father-in-law. 
In a hymn in Atharvaveda demons are said to flee ( and hide ) 
away before sunlight like daughters-in-law from the presence of 
the father-in-law. ' 

The Vedic references as regards the father-daughter relation 
are not rare and show beyond any doubt that an incestuous 
union of this kind was well recognised under certain circum- 
stances. Mention is made of PrajSpati and his daughter. * There 
is also a referenca to the birth of Agni, who is said to be a child 
born of a union between father and daughter. ^ If the daughter 
was an only child the father had a right to get a son from her 
before she could hope to marry and settle into her own home. 
The later tradition has it, that a man having an only daughter 
had the right to her first son after her marriage with a suitable 
man. It would seem as if this custom was a modification of a 
custom by which a girl had first to fulfil her duties to the 
father's family. The putrika-putra ( daughter's son j in ancient 
times must have been the son born of the union of the daughter 
with her father. 

This custom also explains why a brotherless girl was abhor- 
red by Vedic people. The brotherless girl was bound to provide a 
son to her father and was therefore never a virgin. The brother- 
less girl came to be a symbol of an immoral woman. The Persian 
tradition is exactly similar to the Vedic tradition. There is de- 
finite mention of a father marrying his own daughter. * Differ- 
ent kinds of marriages are recognised. The best among them is 
that when a wife is a padashSh ( ruling, privileged ) wife when 
a man marries, with the parents' consent, an unbetrothed maiden 
out of a family, and she and her children remain his in both 
worlds. A Yukan or ayuk ( only child ) wife is an only 
child married with the parents' consent and her first child be- 
longs to them ; after its birth she becomes a p&dash&h wife. She 
is entitled to one third of her parents’ property for giving up the 

1 Av. 8,6.f4, Of. Annals of the B. O. E. I. Vol. XX, p. 138. 

* Ev. 10. 91. 7. of. AnnaU of the B. O. E. I. Vol. XX, p. 94. 

2 8.31. 1. of. Annals of the B. 0. E. I. Vol. XX. pp. 93-94. 

4 Sacred Books of the East, f. Max. Mtlller Vol. XVIII p. 397, 
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child.'* ’ The padashSh marriage is the normal form of marriage 
and corresponds to the marriage as described in the Xlgveda and 
Atharvaveda, where the bride is blessed in the words “ be the rul- 
ing queen ( samrajnl, the Sanskrit equivalent of padashSh ). The 
other form is not mentioned because the father-daughter relation 
was not a real marriage and after a daughter had fulfilled the 
duty to her father she could bo married in the usual way. The 
Persian record of the marriage of the next of kin also suggests 
that the yukSn marriage was a later modification of an old custom 
by which a father had the right to generate a son from his own 
daughter. The yukan system of marriage is the same as the 
putrika-putra system in India. Especially interesting is the fact 
that a woman went through the pSdashah form of marriage after 
having fulfilled duty in a yukan form of marriage. The father 
has access to all the women in the family but gradually this right 
was restricted in the case of the daughter-in-law and the dau- 
ghter so that ordinarily he had no access to them. Only when 
all the other means of perpetuating the line had failed, could the 
father exercise this right and adopt his daughter's son ( putriks- 
putra) as his own son. Still later the custom was so modified 
that he had the right to the son of his daughter and her husband. 
This process of gradually establishing a taboo between father and 
daughter goes on almost before our eyes in the Vedic literature. 

This practice would explain very well the indeterminate con- 
notation for the relationship terms for ** son existing in Rgveda. 
The terms for son and grandson are the same, the terms for graudr 
father and father also appear to be the same in the IRgveda, ( cf. 
pp. 84, 70, Annals B. 0. R. L Vol. XX ) one ascendent generation 
and one descendant generation being recognised without further 
differentiation. 

The sexual relation between father and daughter was dis- 
allowed at a very early stage and the taboo was firmly establi- 
shed in the time of the compilation of the Atharvaveda. 

The successive establishment of the mother-son, father-in-law 
and daughter-in-law, and father-daughter taboos restricted the 
sex relations of the oonsanguinous Vedic family in such a way, 
that sex relations were allowed only among family-members be- 


\ Ibid* Vol. V pp. 142-143 foot-note. 
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ILooging to the same generatioa From a eyetem of kinship terms 
which did not distinguish between relatives of different genera* 
tions, we arrive at a system which differentiated between differ- 
ent generations, i. e. a typical olassifioatory system as will become 
clear later. 

In Bgveda and Atharvaveda there are many terms for father, 
the most common being pU3. This term and the term mala for 
mother seem to have been used in a olassifioatory sense, i. e. 
they denoted a number of relatives besides the own father and 
mother. There is ample evidence of such use of the terms at a 
later date, though in the Vedas no direct evidence is available. 
The superlative forms of the two terms pitrtama and malrtama, 
as also the device of qualifying the terms by the adjectives janita 
and janitri meaning birth-giver, seem to point out to devices by 
which the own father and mother are distinguished from other 
fathers and mothers. The custom of the incestuous union of the 
father and daughter introduced a factor by which a clear distin* 
otion between different generations becomes impossible, in as 
much as a child of such a union would be grand-child and own 
child at the same time. Remote relatives of the ascendent gen- 
erations are mentioned by the device of qualifying the terms 
pits And mats by such adjectives as pratna, mahS or mahi, all 
meaning old or ancient. No real kinship term for the second 
ascendent generation is available. These terms are first coined 
in the Atharvaveda. The terms are established as pointed out 
above due to a differentiation in different generations, establi- 
shed by the first group of taboos. Another factor which contri- 
buted to this distinction is the growth of the cult of ancestors. 
Every ancestor received oblations and it is not a matter of in- 
difference whether the offerings are given to one's own father or 
grandfather or to ascendents of still remote generations. So, in 
Atharvaveda, though there is a little uncertainty in some pas- 
sages, about the meaning of the words like pUSmaha or prapitS’ 
maha which are applied of all ancestors, there are other passages 
in which the father, the grandfather and the great-grandfather 
each receives a separate name ; L e. a separate Kinship term is 
coined for eaoL 

^e Tedio family is the patriarchal family and the male re- 
lations receive much more attention than do the female relationa 
thf dead femide ^relations did not receive the offerings of the food 
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fts did tbe dead male relations and so the terms for ascendent 
female relations parallel to grand-father and great-grand-father 
are not found at all. 

The terms for desoendant generations are for the same reasons 
not differentiated to such a degree as the terms for the ascendent 
males. The taboos between different generations made it easy 
to distinguish between sons and grandsons, and we have in 
Atharvaveda the terms putra and pautra or napat Originally napat 
was the term used for all desoendant male relations. At one place 
in Xlgveda the term pranapa^ is found, but its meaning is not 
quite clear. In Atharvaveda the term napat comes into disuse 
as an ordinary kinship term or is used for grandson, the most 
common term for son being putra. The term for great-grand- 
child does not occur, possibly because neither the sex: taboos, nor 
the cult of the ancestor-worship necessitated such a distinc- 
tion for the descendant generations. 

A common term is employed to denote father and mother. 
The dual form of the nom. case of the word pita is pitara and of 
ifiS/d is matara and these are used to denote the parents. The 
word pita in plural denotes all departed ancestors. Later on 
only the dual of pitr is used for parents. 

The word for brother is hhrata and that for sister is svasU, 
These words are in use in one form or other upto the present day 
in all Indo-European dialects of India. There is however an- 
other word for brothers and sisters. The word is used reciprocally 
for brother and sister and occurs in that connotation in Hgveda 
only. The brother and sister are called each other’s ySme. In 
later ]Kgvedic passages the word is used for the sister only, in 
Atharvaveda the word does not occur in independent passages. 
In the later literature the word denotes female relations in gen- 
eral, while its derivative the word jamatr^ meaning daughter’s 
or sister’s husband, is used in all modern dialects. The Bgvedio 
use of the term jami is significant. It is not so much a Kinship 
term as a term showing the relationship between two relatives, 
namely, brother and sister. 

The word jUmi is derived by Walde and Pokorny in their 
** V^rgMchendas Wirterbuch dor indo-germ, Sprachen from the 
i^oot yam, to marry. Jdm thus would be equivalent to ** matt 
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and the word would suggest that the brother-sister relationship 
in ilKgveda is that of marriage mates. There is ample eyidenoe to 
show that brothers and sisters married each other in the Bgvedio 
period and that the practice was given up very gradually, though 
it still persisted among certain royal families according to the 
Puranic tradition. In Bgveda the dyava-prlhivl are oallrd jami 
Geschwister and are represented as a married pair. The twin 
gods A^vinau, the children of Savitr and Usas ( themselves bro- 
ther and sister ) married their sister SuryS Savitrl. The marriage 
hymn, which is a late oontibution to the Bgveda compilation, 
has Soma as the husband of Surya, but there are many references 
in the older portions of the book which show, that according to 
older tradition, Suryft was wedded to the twin gods Asvinau who 
were her brothers. This practice was not confined to gods only, 
but was apparently a practice of common mortals also. There is 
a hymn in Bgveda which purports to drive away and destroy 
the demon who causes abortion. The demon is supposed to have 
intercourse with a woman, enter her womb and destory the fruit. 
In order to have easy access to a woman, the demon is supposed 
to take the shape of those, who generally approach her and these 
are enumerated as the brother, the husband, and the lover • 
wmr 

snn inw t Rv. 10.162.5. 

( He who sleeps with you, taking the form of your brother, hus- 
band and lover and kills your progeny ; him I drive from here. ) 

The same verse appears with significant changes in Atharva- 
veda. The first line runs as follows — 

^ wrm 1 Av. 8.6.9 

( He also sleeps with you ( in thy ) dream as the brother or father 
-him I destroy etc. ) 

According to this version, the intercourse is supposed to have 
taken place in a dream, while the Bgvedic version leaves no 
doubt about the normality of the act. In Atharvavedic times the 
sex relations of brother and sister are forbidden and an old in* 
oantaiion is given a new form. ^ 

Brother-sister marriages seem to have been the rule in the 
family of the god Savit^ L e. the Sun god. Not only did he him* 

1 This rarso giTSi, I think, the esrliast record of the oonaaotion hatwean 
rapraislcn and draaia. 
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self marry his sister Uses but his children also married among 
themselves. ( Cf. previous page ). In this connection, the story 
of his twin children Yatna and Yarn! is very interesting in its 
Vedic and Avestan versions. The 10th hymn in the 10th book of 
Bgveda tells the story that gods wanted to people the earth and 
so created the twins Yama and Yaini to unite and multiply. 
This design of the gods was frustrated by Yama, who refused to 
marry his twin sister Yaml. The reason given by Yama is that 
such an act would be extremely immoral. The interesting hymn 
ends with a firm refusal on the part of Yama to unite with his 
sister. A literary critic commenting on this hymn says, that the 
hymn is evidently a fragment of a longer hymn and that Yama 
must have at last yielded to the pleadings of Yami. Tradition 
leaves us in no doubt as to the probable end of this dispute. 
According to the Vedic conception, a man perpetuates himself 
through his progeny ; as long as the progeny is living the man 
lives. Yama however died childless, he was the first mortal to 
die and became the king of the dead and Yaml accompanied him 
to this nether world. The gods had to create another mortal to 
people the earth and they chose another son of Vivasvan or the 
Sun. This son was Manu who generated the mortals with the 
help of Sraddha, whose relationship with Manu is very obscure. 
Prof. Sarkar has shown that Sraddha is a sister of Manu.’ 
Human beings are therefore called Manavas, If Yama had 
indeed married Yaml they would have been called Yarayas in- 
stead. * Either Yama married Yaml and died childless or he did 
not marry her. This hymn shows the beginning of the taboo 
against brother-sister marriage. 

The Yama myth in its Iranian version is still more interest- 
ing. * Brother-sister marriage persisted in Persia for a longer 
period and was considered as the orthodox type of marriage and 
so Yama is depicted as doing something sinful in not marrying 
his sister. Yima Vivanghat ( Vedic " Yama Vaivasvata " ) was a 
mythical king who, instead of marrying his sistar Yaml, ma rried 

> Sarkar, loo. oit. p. 118. 

* In the Island of Bali, which had been influenced greatly by India, 
there exists a custom by which twins of different sexes are married to each 
other. 

* Sacred Books of the Bast. Vol. XVIII Pehlavi Texts V ol. II. 

2 [ Aimale,B.O.B.I.] 
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another woman— the sister of a demon, and gave his sister Yaral 
to that demon in exchange. The future of the human race was 
thus jeopardised but YamI managed to secure a son from Yama, 
while he was in a drunken fit and saved human kind. 

There is thus no doubt that sisters and brothers were JS-mis 
or marriage-mates in the Vedio times. The terms brother and 
sister were very probably used in a classificatory sense and de- 
noted cousins and other young boys and girls of the same gen- 
eration in the clan. This is made clear below while discussing 
other kinship terms. 

In the marriage hymns in Rgveda and Atharvaveda at one par- 
ticular point in the ceremony a Gandharva is addressed as follows. 
“ O Visvavasu, go away from hence because she has a husband 
now. Go to unmarried girls living with their fathers, that is 
your natural portion. * Who this Gandharva is, cannot be 
determined from the text. Apparently it is somebody who had 
a right to the bride before she was married. Possibly he was her 
brother. In modern times just after the girl is married and 
while she and her husband offer puffed rice to the fire, the bride’s 
brother is called. He tweaks the bridegroom’s ear. The bride- 
groom thereon gives a present to his wife's brother and then the 
ear is released. May not this be an ancient custom, when the bri- 
degroom had to buy off the right of the brother over his bride ? 

With the establishment of this taboo the endogamous patri- 
archal clan became strictly exogamous. As the terms brother 
and sister are applied to all clan members of the same generation 
with a taboo on the marriage of the actual brother and sister, 
there is also established a taboo against clan-endogamy. 

The word jara ( ) is used in an interesting way in Bgveda. 

The other words for suitor, like vara^ marya^ mdhuyu etc. all lead 
to the idea of path the husband and are also used in the marriage 
ritual or in magical hymns, where a suitor is sought for a girl, 
The word jdra however has no such connotation. It simply 
means a lover who has access to unmarried girls. The word 
occurs always in connection with the word meaning young un- 
married girls. It is not known to Atharvaveda i. e. it does not 
appear in any independent passage in that Yeda and reappears 

1 Av. 14.^.33. Annals of the B. O. R. I. Vol. XX p. 96. 
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later on as a term of abuse meaning the lover of a married 
woman. In Yajurveda a woman is asked at a certain step in a 
sacrifioe, “ Who is thy lover ? ) and when she names 

her lover, she is supposed to have been absolved from the sin of 
adultery. Manu, while enumerating different kinds of sons, 
names one who is born of a jara ( a lover ). This appears to in- 
dicate that premarital chastity was not so valued in Vedic times 
as it is in later times and that the young girls in a clan were 
accessible to the youth of the clan. The bridegroom had to buy 
off the right over a girl from all her brothers— own brothers and 
clan-brothers — and even after doing so, the practice of a jara 
persisted for some time as the quotation from Yajurveda shows. 

The Vedic data show that only the eldest son had the 
right to marry and inherit all the property. Modern Kinship 
terms and certain Kinship usages confirm this conjecture. The 
younger brothers were allowed access to the wife or wives of the 
eldest brother and if a younger brother married, he sinned against 
the elder brother. 

In Atharvaveda ^ is given a magio formula by which the 
sin of a younger brother, who marries before his elder brother, 
is wiped off. The parents who allowed such a marriage are also 
co-sinners. It would appear, that in marrying before an elder 
brother, the younger brother usurps the right of inheritance and 
marriage possessed by the elder brother and that the elder bro- 
ther could not marry after the marriage of a younger brother. 
In later times it is considered merely unseemly and the real sig- 
nificance of the custom is lost. ® The word vara ( ) meaning 
bride-groom is used for the groom, as also for the young men in 
his train. In Atharvaveda the groom is called jy^sthavara ( the 
principle or the eldest vara), to distinguish him from the other 

> Aaiials of the B. O* E. I. Vol. XX. pp. 113, 114. 

^ Santanu married and inherited the kingdom, because his elder brother 
DevSpi was an ascetic. Soon after his accession there was a famine, which 
could be mitigated only when DoySpi consented to go to the capital and sacri- 
fice for Santanu. It appears as if Santanu had suffered a famine on account of 
his sin in superesding his brother and had to expiate it before be could beoome 
suooessful. The terrible destruction of the MahSbhSrata battle may be viewed 
in this context as a punishment inflicted by the angry spirits on the race of 
Santanu, who allowed his younger sons Citravirya and Vioitravlrya to rule 
and marry, thus depriving Bhifma of his birth-right as the eldest son. 
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varah. ^ He was the eldest of the brothers and married as repre- 
sentative of them all. The many good wishes and blessings which 
are showered on the bride, express the desire that she may become 
the grhapatni and speak in the assembly,® that she may rule 
over her brothers-in-law, her sisters-in-law, her father-in-law 
and her mother-in-law and the whole household. She is further 
called upon to enter the group of houses ^ and ST 

) of which she is to be the mistress. All this can be 
achieved by the wife of the eldest son only, who ruled the house- 
hold after his father. 

The bride is asked to be pleasing to her brothers-in-law. The 
word d£vr in modern dialects stands for the younger brother-in- 
law and may have had the same meaning in the Bgvedio times. 
In modern dialects a word for the elder brother-in-law is coined 
at a late date, but in Bgvedic period no such word existed as a 
woman never had an elder brother-in-law. 

Even more significant are the modern data on this custom. 
According to the interpretation above, a girl was married to one 
brother and as such was enjoyed by all the brothers. She was 
not married to one individual, but was the bride of the whole 
family. In Apastamba Dharma Sutra it is definitely stated that 
a girl is given to a family, ^ i. e. marriage is a contract between 
two families and not between two individuals. In Brhaspati 
Sruti are enumerated ancient customs, which are to be avoided 
in the Kali-age. One such custom is the giving of a daughter to 
a family.® In the Kali-age a daughter should not be given to a 
whole family. The positive assertion of the older authority and 
its negation by a later authority are a proof that the custom by 
which a bride was the common property of all the brothers, was 
an ancient custom. It must be borne in mind, however, that a 
woman was never simultaneously married to all the brothera She 
was the wife of the eldest, while the younger ones had access 
to her. 

Two customs found in India today also point out to this usage. 
The eldest brother is called the jeth and his wife is called 
A wotfian calls her husband's younger brother der or demr and 
his wife is called derariu In Gujrat, U. P., Bengal and to a small- 
er extent in MahUrastra, the jeth or the elder brother-in-law is 

1 Av. 11.8.2. 3. 2 Ry. 10.85-26 and Av. 14.1.20. S Av. 14.1.20. * Av. 14.2.26. 

* ^ t Apastamba Pharma Sutra, quoted in Pharma 

Eo9a, VyavabSrakSg^a P. 1018. 

^ ^ ^ I Brhaspati Bmpti, quoted in Pharma Eoiia p. IpSQ, 
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not allowed to speak to the wife of his younger brother. The 
derarii ( the wife of the younger brother ), may never show her 
face to the jeth, i. e. her elder brother in-law. On the other hand, 
the jethani or the wife of the elder brother is on terms of great 
familiarity with the younger brothers of her husband. In certain 
parts it is customary that the younger brothers have access to the 
wife of the eldest brother. * 

The two usages of prescribed avoidance of the elder brother- 
in-law by the wives of the younger brothers and the familiarity 
between the wife of the elder brother and her younger bro- 
thers-in-law would be understandable on the assumption that 
formerly only the eldest brother married and that his wife was 
accessible to the other brothers. * 

The term devr is derived from the root div to play and thus 
becomes a term significant of the relationship between the devr 
and his elder sister-in-law, with whom he is on terms of playing 
and joking. 

In a family, where only one brother was married, all the 
chidren would belong to him. If he is called the father, his 
brothers would be “ younger fathers or “ little fathers to his 
children and in reality we do find such a term being used for 
uncle in some of the modern Indogermanio dialects of India. In 
Vedic times, as we have already seen, no spearate word for uncle 
was evolved because all the brothers of the father were regarded 
also as fathers. In Pali we have the term cuUatata ( ), in 

ArdhamftgadhI we have the word cuUatdo ( ) or cutlapiu 

(^r^) and the modern Marathi has culaid (^SlcTr), all equivalent 
to the Sanskrit compound word k§ullatata ) meaning the 

little-father. 

Among the polyandrous Tibetans there are certain practices 
which are parallel to the Vedic practices depicted above. Among 
the Tibetans only the eldest brother marries and the younger bro- 
thers have access to the wife of the eldest brother. If a younger 
brother marries before the elder, the elder has perforce to enter a 

1 Of. for example, suoh songs as ‘ TO. ^ 

t Just as this Vedic custom was modified so that the younger brothers 
also married, their wives having a portion subordinate to the wife of the 
elder brother, the other custom by which the eldest alone inherited his 
father’s property was so modified, that all the brothers got a share in the 
father's property, the eldest receiving a slightly larger share than the otheV, 
Hindu Law Books edited by W. Stokes, DSyabhSga pp. 
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monasterT and become a monk. The Einship terms for the father 
and his younger brother are as follows. " A. Pa. Chen. Fa ” or 
" A. Pha. Chen. Po ” means the great father and is applied to the 
eldest husband of a woman. He is held to be the father of all 
the children born of her. “ A. Pa. Chuh. hu. ” means the younger 
husband of a woman and is the junior father of her children. “ A. 
Pha. Chun, ba ” means the junior father, i. e. the second joint 
husband of one’s mother. ' 

Prof. D. H. Majumdar recently read a paper * on the social 
orgainsation of some ois-Himalayan tribes. He has kindly given 
me a copy of his manuscript. The inhabitants of this region, 
called the Ehasiyas ( to be sharply distinguished from the Ehasis 
of Assam ) are of Indo-Aryan origin and seem to have occupied 
their present home long before the Christian era. They are long, 
beaded, tall, of fair complexion and light hazel or blue eyes, with 
thin long noses. Thus they are Europoid in their bodily cha- 
racteristics. They are divided into castes of Brahmans and K^atri- 
yaa They are a patriaroal people, with patrilineal inheritance and 
patronymic designation. “ The Kbasiyas live in a joint family, 

the brothers sharing the wife or wives in common All the 

husbands of the mother, who are brothers, are addressed as father. 
If there are four brothers, the eldest is addressed as “ bars b&b& ” 
( the big father ) the next as “ ohotfi b&bs. ” ( the little father ), 
the third is “ bhedi b&bS ” ( father who tends sheep ), and the 
youngest as “ gaiar babS ” ( father who tends cows ). The family 
house belongs to the eldest brother, the garden, crops, cattle, 
sheep are owned by him and the wife and children with the duty 
of maintenance and control are bis. He is the governor of the 
family and his brothers accept his rule and authortity without 
grumbling. ” 

This picture of the social organisation of a ois-Him&layan 
tribe is comparable to the one relating to the Vedio society, as 
given in this paper. Polyandry thus seems to be a feature of the 

I Prof. P. V. Bapst of tbs Fergusson College drew my attention to this 
terminology. It le taken from the Tibetan Dictionary by DBe. pp. 1344 and 
422 . - 

• 1 « The Culture Pattern of a polyandroue Society. ’* by D. N. Majumdar, 
ii. A., Ph.p., F> B, A. 8., Proo. Ind. Soienco Congresa, Madras, 1940, p. 185. 
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ancient Vedic culture and not a, sporadic occurrence among cer- 
tain aboriginal tribes. ' 

Just as some of the archaic features of this culture are preser- 
ved in the backwaters of bhe cis-Himalayan region, there is an- 
other region which has preserved them to a certain extent. In 
Malabar the Nambudri Brahmans form an island of patriarchal 
people surrounded by matriarchal communities. Their tradition 
gives them an original home in Northern India, from where they 
migrated southwards in some distant prehistoric period. Among 
them only the eldest son is allowed to marry. The younger bro- 
thers have no access to the elder brother's wife, but the need for 
this concession had vanished in their peculiEur social environ- 
ment. These people are the neighbours of the matriarchal Nayars, 
among whom the husband of a woman is an occasional guest, 
the children living with and belonging to the mother^s clan. The 
younger sons of Nambudris form an alliance with the Nayar 
women. They are thus provided for without their family having 
to be burdened by their progeny. This curious adaptation to a 
new social environment, explains the taboo placed on the younger 
brothers to even see the wife of the elder brother. Language 
however has kept a trace of the ancient custom. Among Nam- 
budris the term for husband is “ nambudri. A woman talking 
of her husband will say simply the nambudri or “ my nam- 
budri While speaking about her husband *b brother, she says 
“ elaya nambudri '' i. e. younger nambudri or younger husband. 
This terminology reminds one of the Atharvavedio distinction 
between jye^tha-varay the bride-groom and iwrah, his brothers. 

The eldest brother, as shown above, marries as representa* 
tive of the whole clan and on his death the widow passes on to 
the next brother. In Atharvaveda, we have the following seque- 
nce. The widow is made to lie on the funeral P3rre of the dead 
husband, a man called Didhlsu lifts her up by taking hold of her 
hand and becomes her husband. * The ASvalSyana Sutra adds 
that the didhlsu is a brother of the dead man and according to the 
theory proposed above he must have been a younger brother or a 
clansman of the husband. Tha t the widow waited upon the 

^ May not the Todas, with their Suropoid features and a pastoral life, be 
after all an early branch of the pastoral Aryans to penetrate to the ioutb ? 

* Of. Annals of the B. 0. R. L Vol. XX, p. 185. Av. 18.3,2. 
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or the younger brother of her husband, is also clear from another 
passage in Bgveda, where a woman calls on Aivinau and asks 
them.* “ ^ srf ( who brings you to bed as 

a widow does her brother-in-la ?). A woman on her marriage is 
given to a particular family and she goes from her father's clan 
( pitrloka ) to her husband's clan ( patiloka ) and ( after her death ) 
attains heaven to join her husband. A bride entering her hus- 
band’s house is told W \ ^ ( Enter your 

husband’s house with happy omens). Her living together with 
any of the brothers of her husband does not create any difficul- 
ties as to her position on earth and in heaven. If however a 
man outside the husband’s clan wished to marry a widowed or a 
divorced woman, a difficulty arises. The woman belongs by her 
first marriage to a particular clan in life and in death and 
that connection has to be severed if she desires a permanent union 
with another man. In Atharvaveda we have the following verses, 
^ {k^ amn; i 

^ prrsrsr ^ ik II Av. 9.5.27. 
am: vt%: i 

ift 3 TW ^ifk ii Av. 9 . 5 .^^ 8 . 

( when she, who had obtained a husband, gets another husband 
afterwards, the twain shall not be parted if they give the pan- 
caudana and a goat. The seconded husband with the re-wedded 
wife gets to the same world when he gives the goat and pan- 
caudana accompanied by a goodly fee ). The use of the word loka 
is peculiar to Atharvaveda. The girls desirous of 
marriage are said to be going from pitrloka ( ) to patiloka 
( ).* In the verse above, the husband and wife are said to 
attain or belong to the samanaloka ( ) on sacrificing a 
goat This use of the term would suggest that a girl became a 
family member of her husband when she was married. The 
following verse from the marriage hymns suggests a ritual bind- 
ing of the girl to her husband’s clan and a ritual unbinding 
from the father’s clan. 

^ 1 Av. 14. 1. 17. 

( Like a gourd from its stem from here I release, not from there ). 

Wl SWftr HTSfT: eerst Av. 14.1.17. 

( I release her from here ( the father’s bouse ) and not from there. 
I bind her fast there in the husband’s house ). 

» Of. Aimalfl of the B. O. B. L Vol. XX, p. 136 10. ^0.2. « Av. 14.M0, 

* \ i4.2.5s. 
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If she wished to change over to another man, she had to 
undergo a certain ceremony by which her connection with the 
clan of her first husband was severed and that with her second 
husband established Even when clan exogamy was established, 
a woman from a strange clan had to become a member of her 
husband's clan i. e. her husband's clan sister, before she could be 
married to him. In the hy mns of the marriage ritual however 
no confirmation of this conjecture can be found, possibly because 
it is a very composite hymn, where old and new ritual is mixed 
together. Further, when the brother-sister marriage was in 
vogue, there was no necessity for entering into a ceremonial 
bond of geschwistersohaft. Mr. B. V. Jadhav of Bombay has 
put forward a very interesting thesis, in which he attempts to 
show that certain parts of the modern marriage ritual mean noth- 
ing but entering into sisterhood with the husband. ' 

The usual words for husband and wife are words which pri- 
marily define the status in the household of these two. Pati is the 
one who rules and we have different grades of these chiefs. The 
grhapati was the chief of one household. Jdspafi was the chief 
of several connected families and vispati was the ruler of a peo- 
ple i. e. of several groups of families. That visf/afi developed 
into a king or rajan is clear from many hymns of Atharvaveda. 
GrhapaU and jaspati are rulers over a group of kindred and 
viipaii denotes leadership with reference to some territorial unit 
of families living in a contiguous area and not necessarily con- 
nected by the blood bond. From leadership of a primitive type 
we arrive at a political unit, based on the idea of territorial con- 
tiguity. Pati was the ruler of the household and paint was that 
wife who shared the status of her husband. The two words con- 
note a function which is not contained in the concept of the word 
man and wife. The word dampail at first applied to man as the 
lord of his household, later came to stand for husband and wife. 
The married male was always the ruler of the household and his 
wife shared in his duties and responsibilities. Only the eldest 
son could become the pati and his wife the paint and both to- 
gether were dampati. In the Rgveda the words pati and paint 
are used in the sense of ruler in many passages ; ( Annals B. O. 
R. J. Vol. XX pp. 126, 27-28) and in that period the pati and 

> Recent articles in varioue monthlies like ®to, 

f t Annala, B. O. B* 1. ] 
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patni were also the rulers of the household. The word jdyU 
applied to wife emphasises an important function of the wife. 
She was prized as the mother of sons and the attribute of birth- 
giver is brought out in the word jaya. 

The word bhartcL for husband, so frequent in later literature, 
does not appear in Bgveda in the same connotation, except in one 
place. 

In !(lgveda and Atharvaveda the terms showing the relation- 
ship of a woman to the members of her husband's family are fully 
developed. The father-in-law, the mother-in-law, the younger 
brother-in-law and the sister-in-law are all mentioned. The 
term for mother-in-law ivairu is used both for the husband's as 
well as for the wife's mother. The custom by which a daughter- 
in-law avoided the presence of her father-in-law has already 
been mentioned ; a corresponding taboo between son-in-law and 
the mother-in-law seems not to have existed. A gambler com- 
plains that because of his gambling his mother-in-law hates 
him and his wife turns away from him. * In normal cir- 
cumstances there was apparently friendly intercourse of a man 
with the mother-in-law. The daughter-in-law, is called snusU, 

The word jamatr later on used for the son-in-law also occurs 
and seems to have the same meaning as in later times. The 
meaning of the word iyala is not quite clear in the passage in 
which it occurs. In classical Sanskrit it means wife's brother, 
though words in modern dialects equivalent to the words iyUla 
have also a different connotation. 

The Kinship terminology in Bgveda and Atharvaveda is simple. 
Terms for the following relations are found in both the Vedas*- 
father, mother, son, daughter, brother, sister, son's wife, sister's 
husband, husband's father, mother, brother and sister, husband 
and wife, bride and bridegroom. In Atharvaveda are found 
words for the grand-father, the great grand-father and grandson, 
though their meaning is not fixed in all the passages. In Rgveda 
occurs a word which in later times means wife's brother. Nope 
of the terms is descriptive in the sense that the meaning of the 
terms is clear from the meaning of the word. The terms father,^ 
mother, brother, sister and bridegroom seem to have been used 
in a classificatDry way so as to include the brothers and sistfrs 
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of these relatives, as also members of the elan who belonged to 
the same generation as these relatives. The relations on the 
mother % side are not mentioned. While on the one hand there 
is a multiplicity of terms for the important male relations, the 
terms for the female relations are very few indeed. All the affi* 
nies of a woman, i. e. all the relations of the husband have each a 
separate term, while there are only two instances in which the 
wife’s relations are mentioned. The eldest brother alone married 
and could have more than one wives and as many concubines as 
he pleased. The younger brothers could not marry and had 
access to the eldest brother’s wife or inherit her after the death 
of the eldest brother. The widow, if she remained in the family 
simply passed over to the next brother, there being no 
second marriage. A marriage ceremonial for a widow was re- 
quired only if a widow decided to marry outside her husband’s 
family. The father of the family had absolute control over all 
the members of his family and could have access to his daughters 
or widowed daughter-in-law if he wanted a son. This system 
however disappeared. There was then for a long time the prac- 
tice of a brother-sister marriage. The kinship terminology re- 
flects this usage very well. This in its turn, owing probably to 
contact with a people of another culture, was given up and clan 
exogamy was established. 

The whole emphasis of the Kinship terminology is on the 
family with the father at its head. The relations by blood and 
the relations by marriage which are included in one single family 
are depicted by different terms. It may have been, from various 
indications, an enlarged family with many collaterals and their 
descendants living under one roof or in a group of houses where 
the oldest male or the chief of the senior family wielded autho- 
rity as vi^H. The mother’s relatives, the wife's relatives, and 
the relatives of the sister and daughter by marriage find no 
mention in Hgveda and Atharvaveda. 

Possibly because of the custom of father-daughter intercourse 
in certain circumstances, only two generations, that of the par- 
ents and that of the children, are distinguished and the words for 
grandfather and grandchild come at later date. 

' The terminology is used in some cases in a olassifioatory 
niaaner but this usage does not suggest so much a wide clan orga- 
nisation as the joint family. The Kinship terms were applied 
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to different members of the family and not to members of the 
clan, though they might have been used as honorific titles for 
clan membera Different families connected by blood may have 
formed a loose organisation comparable to a clan, but the unit 
which functioned socially was the big joint-family. 

The family was a simple closely knit family governed by one 
man to whom all the males and females were subordinated. The 
custom of the marriage of the eldest son and his inheritance of 
all the property again emphasises the feature of family solidarity. 

This practice may be termed polyandry, but in the Vedio 
scheme, although the wife of the eldest was shared by others, the 
children belonged always to the eldest brother. They were not 
allotted to different brothers according to certain conventions 
found among the polyandrous communities of today. The marriage 
was not performed between several bridegrooms and one bride 
but between one bridegroom representing his younger brothers 
and one or more women. The idea underlying seems to be that 
of family solidarity. 

This scheme of Kinship terminology can be called after Rivers 
the family pattern of Kinship terminology, always bearing in 
mind the fact, that we are dealing not with the small family of 
western Europe but with the joint family which included all 
collaterals with their wives and children. 

Some terms are used in a classificatory way because they 
apply to a whole class of relatives in this big family and do not 
seem to point to a developed clan organisation over and above 
the joint-family. Some of the terms like paint and jaya may 
again be designated as descriptive terms, which connote the 
rights and duties of the relatives so named and applicable to one 
individual. 

We thus find all the three principles included in the Vedio 
kinship terms. The classificatory use of some terms points to a 
clan organisation but there are no definite proofs of well organis- 
ed clans in the Vedic times. On the other hand we have a com- 
plete picture of the Qrossfamilie which is patriarchal and poly- 
androus. 

This orginal pattern changed owing to contact with other 
cultures and on taking over a more settled mode of life on the 
fertile planes of India. It is proposed to study these changes in 
the post-Vedic literature of India and to compare the different 
patterns so obtained with those existing at present in different 
cultural areM in India. 
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SOME VERSES ABOUT THE KAYA8THA-PARABHUS 
COMPOSED BY KESAVA PAN DITA BY THE ORDER 
OP KING SAMBHAJI, SON OF SHIVA JI—C. A. D, 1675 

BY 

P. K. GODE, M.A. 

In a work called the Parabhu-prakaram ’ which contains an 
account of the Parabhu gramanya of A. D. 1747 during the reign 
of the Maratha King Sh&hu, grandson of Shivaji, some 33 verses 
are quoted as the composition of Sambhuraja or Sambhaji 
( “ ). The Parabhu-prakara^a is a work of anony- 

mous authorship * composed by some one after A. D. 1759 and 
before about A. D. 1800. * In view of these verses appearing in 
a later work removed more than 100 years from Sambhsji s death 
in A. D. 1689 their authorship as mentioned in the Parabhu-pra- 
karafia* is open to challenge. We must, therefore, record and 

1 Two Mss of this work are available to me viz. (1) No. 567 of 1883-84 
and ( 2 ) a Ms in the Limaye Collection of the B. 0. R. Institute. 

* Verse 1 at the beginning reads : — 

The B. O. R. I. Ms ( No. 567 Of 1883-84 ) of the has the follow- 

ing closing verse : — 

It will thus be seen that the author of the work has taken sufficient care 
to keep himself anonymous. Both the above verses occur in the Calcutta 
copy of the work made by lo A. D. 1810 ( l^aka 1732 ). Vide 

Mitra’s NaticeSt X., p. 296. 

* The Calcutta Ms of the work is dated Saka 1732 = A. D, J8J0 ( Vide 

p. 296 of Mitra*s Notices, Vol. X, Calcutta, 1892 ) Ms No. 4198. The latest 
dale mentioned in Limaye Ms of the is Saka 1681 ( » A, D. 1769 ), 

* Cf. Knya8tha-ParabhU--Dharmndar6a of Nllaka^^ha VinSyako Thatte 
composed between A. D. 1823-1827 ( pp. 129-139 of the Jour, of Ori, Research 
Madras^ Vol. XIII, part II, April-June 1939 ). This work was eomppsad 

( cowHnuad on next page ) 
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digoass these verses to enable the students of the Maratha history 
to form their own judgment on th e question of the authorship of 
these verses. 

The text ' of these verses based on the two Mss. of the 
Parabhu-prakaranui available to me reads as follows •• — 

Folio 6—" '• 


3n^ ffSrsuf tii » 

jRrar* frnf 

^ ff Tinrmn ‘ ii ? il 







W^. ®5rfTT»RCH«r il ^ n 

3n#rqf 5nf^ I 

'* II ^ ii 

a ^qt q w r «i4 i 

^nrr ^ aj ar^rsTr ii v ii 

^ mgd i *al ^’nnr ’* »9t *nn aWi' ii h n 

^Hi *11^1%: aa I 
fi^ j?ar f$F^ gq: srfar^ ii \ ii 


( continued from previoue page ) 

potiibly iD oonDeotion with the Parabhu-grnmanya of A. D. 1823 with which 
BSlSjipant Natu of Poona was closely associated. ( Vide 

STOcT 3?l|Tfqt by T. V. Gupte, Poona, 1»18— The smnqsr SaihkarBc'arya pub- 
lished here on pp. 1-21 is dated Saka 1748 s A. D* i826» Nilakaptha SSstri 
mentioned in this 3nin^? is identical with the author of the KUyaetha-Para* 
bhU-DharmTldaria. On p. 21 of this 3inm we read •* ggypft 5Ti«ft 

JTjifi wnWf 3iw^t ffei qngfi In «i^ w <Tiiq stooipi ysc?! etc. 

1 The text in the Limaye Ms is reproduced above. Variants of this text 
as found in B. 0. R« L Ms No, 567 of 1883-84 will be recorded in the foot- 


notes. 

• 5^1:° * Mt for qwu » gqaw for »i^5rtq 

6 irsTSJn: f«nwi«r; 7511^^1 yrt^: yat fo' wsnafnWj ® »qi/?!cTOd; 
for wr (iiaaic * 5rfKl for 5 tC\^ ♦ 3Tira*t ’* for 

“ p- *® ®f q »ffg«<f ° r n ?q R Od. by S. M. Dlvekar ), 10 qf?T| for 

qr|; " qwl3tl3 “ iprq*" 
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H«ir: 5 «rac inrs^r 1 > 

li » 11 

ffjw: arrsisTr 1 

^fmr«rm: jgt'nrnrH 11 c \\ 

TTinf ‘ <TT 3 r ?«rTfW i 

HTTI- f^^TTTO II % 11 

^rsfifsr^ 5^ I 

^rsfTihr: » 5 t irn mrt 11 ?«> n 

sTTSfT ^ ?ifnT 3 r tnf^^sr¥N«T# i 
amrasq’ ^ saf^t: H 9 r^>fe^ li ?? 11 

rS 5 ig 5 cr^ vr*^; 1 

iTrg^r^ iTfiTTST: * ^m?«T 11 11 

gq<0^<m<rq T iif<h fe Rf y^ a^v i^ 1 
arfi^Rt ffsne^ ifNijt srp^rwr 11 11 

5 T ^ fi ^nrfVPfr’TsiTini 1 

ff»agw i '“ 11 ?« 11 

f^inmt '*fpn »i1nTPr " 

'* *r^ p^a^ar 11 n 

^ % ^9? T^ if ^ ¥t|^ ^taaiiR I 
^ wfBTfiT ft^rs? 11 it 

W 99 aa f|^: i 

a^rpsTr ^«ra: m <r«iT^ ap^hrat g^r H ?vs it 
im anw g?aT l 

am Jiw f^ff%a[rarsft asr naf? 11 U \\ 
aa: atar^ a^aiac gar aamn: 1 
vfhiea: af^ aa*. aaraa: 11 \% li 

aama^ar; HaawKa^far: i 
a*ft at^ ar% f^a% 1 %^: li Ro 11 
atanaar. gaarar f^^ar ^'ftaar: 1 

ar»at»tf iaaift H a? H 

' JW *4 a^an^: * afnff^a » aa, ‘ as * ‘ ^ ^ ^ 

^ aia * *Jinw! * sanfHi “ aW^aa: '* 9 '* ** ^*ia '* Sis 

4 I AjumIi. B. 0 . B. I. ] 
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5i5T^r^ ii ii 

anwTrm ^pr ^T^«r. RfifiRr. i 

*T * vn%a II II 

*TT snsrlff ^ * i 

^ HMtJliT II II ] * 

S^T^fsTt f%g[Tf 5? »rrem: i 

sT^ttm sri^ 55T^ni% * ii rh ii 

anr ^crarsft qT»|^g^ *w > 

qTTOT »rfi^ ’^TfltT %%WTT II II 

^ilT srf^ ^ tg- mmt * jt ajf%g[ i 
q# «s(rfT«ft w. ^FnR«nsa il qvs n 


3pq«if gf^s^q tqqHft’in^ il ii ] 
gmw ^nr?«rwrnTPR i 
<frTfci<H [ H fqrfljcRT^ srqrram ii ii 
^5^^ q: 1 

g flwt ^nrgc qf gg^ i 4 «r ’' gqH« 11 11 


t hT i^ wrqq 
«rfqr ggrqr ffiniftHrcrT 1 
qq H^Trrac 

’Trar fqt^r u \^ ii 
dJi f ^|i r % qr; ® Wq *ff^’*qT<S»Tnmrq 1 

WP^ f^; ’ II II 

fw ’qTq q qHw<iT *i ^ < I ” 

gmgq r jqq^mnrvf '* ^ qraquid t 11 qq ii 
qq»n^ qT»J!*fT»Tq«lFt f^i^mtorq; gpw q^ 
'* w qrq '* fef^niT! ” 


•^#71 *q ‘qqr 

* Verses S2, 23, and 24 are omitted in the B. I. 8. Mandal oopy of the 
ParabhU-KatKd supplied by Mr. R. K. Patankar of Rajapur. 

♦ SvSTT^f^ ® t ^®we 28 omitted in the B. I, 8. Mandal copy. 

• Ti3i^ ®j:^iT: •’Tiqs^i.fl q-r: fiRfTtJ '®<rt " qqiwn 

•• ^qiiRiq “qqiww 
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In, the B. O. R. L Ms ( No, 567 of 1883-84 ) of the Parabhu^xmi^ 
haratto the following colophon has been written in the top- 
margin of folio n* as an addition after verse 33 •• — 

The above colophon suggests that the verses quoted above 
were copied from some Ms having the above colophon which 
states the following important particulars : — 

( 1 ) The title of the verses taken together was 

( 2 ) The verses were composed by by the order of 

5fgtT3T or Sambhaji in consultation with other learned men of the 
court of Sambhaji, 

(3) The verses were copied by one Ramacandra Jyotirvid 
or Joshi of KalySna in Saka 1597 or A. D. 1675. 

This colophon also suggests that the Mss of by 

Eedava Pandita ( from which verses were reproduced in the <rnS[- 
swto) actually existed, one such copy having been made in A. D. 
1675 as proved by the above colophon. 

The year of the Kalyftna copy of Ke&ava Pandita^s work viz. 
A. D. 1675 ( Saka 1597 ) seems to show that this copy was prepar- 
ed in the very year in which the Parabhu gramanya of ^aka 1597 
took place according to a document' dated A. D. l87i which gives 
some particulars about 9 Parabhu gramariyciSt the 4th of which 
took place at Kalyfina in Saka 1595 = A. D. 1675. The identity 
of subject matter, date and place as proved by the B. 0. R. L Ms 
colophon and the list published by Rajawade is not a mere 
coincidence and hence it retains its evidential value unless con- 
tradicted by stronger contemporary evidence. 

The contents of the 33 verses quoted already may be briefly 
indicated as follows *•— 

Bftlftji Prabhu of the Kfiyastha caste hailed from the village 
Pftnovad founded by ShivSji. He was a scribe to Shivaji, B&lftji 

> Hourcea of Maratha History by Rajawade, Kha|?4a VI, p. 523 
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wanted to perform the MuSja ceremony of his son Ehanda } and 
made arrangements accordingly. He went to ShiT&ji with an 
invitation for the Mnfija ceremony. Shivaji directed B&laji * to 
follow the advice of Sambh&ji in this matter of the performance 
of the Munja ceremony of his son. He, therefore, approached 
Sambhsji and invited him to attend the ceremony. He also 
sought his order for performing the ceremony. Sambhfiji refused 
to allow the performance of the ceremony, as according to 
the S&stras the E&yasthas could not do so. Thereupon Bsliji 
returned home rather disappointed and then dispersed his friends 
and relatives that had gathered at his house for the MuSja cere- 
mony.— Eefiava Pandita composed by royal order these verses 
containing the substance of Sambh&ii’s advice to B&l&ji Parabhtk. 


I am inclined to believe that Ee§ava Pandita who composed 
the verses under discussion is identical with Eetava Pandita, 
the author of the RStjSrama Carita published by Mr. V. S. Bendre. 
In fact the following verse 22 of Sarga IV ( p. 42 ) of this poem 
composed by this Pandita refers to Khart^o Ballast who is no 
other than master Ehanda, the Son of B§lS.ii Parabhu mentioned 
in the verses ( Circa A. D. 1675 ) j— 

o 

irfi-HvnifOTlmi; u II ” 



This verse tells us that in the expedition of RSjSr&ma Chatra- 
pati to Jinji in A. D. 1690 Ehando BallSla and other men of his 
eaete were present. This caste is specified by our author by the 
adjectives— 

“ ▼nrwr: ” and ‘‘ »» 

The origin of the Candrasenlya Kiyastha Parabhus as speci- 
fied by the above adjectives in the RSjarama Carita is analogous 
to that mentioned in the Bahyadri Khari^ of the SkandapUrSya ; 


I Ehando BallSl Chltcit died in A. D. 1726 ( vide p. 263 of HarBthI 
BfyCiat ( Part II, Vol. IV. 1922 ) by O. S. Sardesai. His son Oovind Ehando 
( A. D. 1716-85 ) was Cfaitpis to Baja Shahu. 

8 BBlSji Sv^ became Cbi^nls to ShivBji in Sake 1570 = A. D. 1648. This 
date is given in the Bakhar of Malbar RBmrao and in the Sivapratttp bnt 
She Sadka Chronology haa no mention of it ( vide p. 108 of 
8. N. Josbi's srtioU ). 
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i)ut is difficnlt to assert that Kesava Pandita had before him a 
text of the SahyadrikhaiSLda as we find it today ^ 

Now let us consider the chronology of Khapdo Ballaja Chitnis 
and Kesava Papdita in parallel columns : — 


Ee§ava Pandita=KP | 

A, D. 1 

A. D. 

Khando Ball5la=ZB 



1648 

Khapdo’s father Balaji 
became Chitnis to Shi- 
vaji (according to Chi- 
tpis Bakhar and Shiva- 
pratapa ). 

KP Composed some ver- 
ses by order of Sam- 
bhaji about the Kay- 
astha Parabhus. 

C1675 

C1675 

Probable date of the pro- 
posed Munja ceremony 
of KB 

KP received 1600 laris 
from Sambhaji 

1684 

1681-89 

: KB was Chitpis to 
Sambhaji. 

KP*8 signature occurs 
in a document of 
16-3-1686 ( Raja wade 
Khav4a VIIl, 40 ) 

1686 

1 


1 

1 

KP Composed Rajarama 
carita which refer? 
to KB in IV. 22 

1 1690 

1 1690 

1 

1 

KB accompanied Baja- 
rama to Jinji with 
some men of his caste. 

Ramaoandra Nllakapths 

1692 


I 


asks the Havaldar of 
Sangameshvar to hand 
over certain lands to 
KP 

( Peehwa Daftar 31-Letter 
No. 53 dated 27-3-1692 ) 


* Verte 22 states: ** this verse is 

omitted in the Rajapur Ms of the Kayustha-ParahhU-^Nin^aya which appears 
to me to be the oldest Ms of the work. In fact its owner Mr. R. K, Patankar 
calls it “ 1“ ^he versified endorsement on its copy sup- 

plied by him to the B. I. S. Mandal, Poona. The date of the SahyUdrikharyfa 
is still a matter for investigation though it appears to have been oompospd 
hafore A. D. 1700. 
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Kedava Pandita=B[P 

A. D. 

1 

A. D. 

1 

Khando Balla}as=KB 

Date of EP’s death on 
Sind February 1718 
(Saturday) according to 
the genealo^ of the 
Porohit famjlj in my 
poBBession ( Saka 1640, 
Phdlgun, Suddha 2) This 
date needs corrobora- 
tion from other sources. 

1718 

1718 

Death of KB's friend 
ParasburSm Tryambak 
Pratinidhi ( p. 288 of 
History qf Satara Prati- 
nidhis, Vol. 1, 1924 ). 

In a grant from Sambhu 
Ohatrapati to KP’s son 
R&maoandrabbat dated 
Wednesday, S6th Feb- 
ruary 1718 we read! — 
fnnw tw#. 

( A copy of this Grant 
is in my possession as 
supplied by Devarukb j 
court on 10th February 
1931 ). 


1726 

Death of KB. 

i 

! 

The above chronology makes it highly probable that the 33 
verses ' recorded in this paper are the genuine composition of 


1 The Bharata ItihSsa Samahodhak MandaL Poona, oontains a copy of 
these YerseB under the designation “ This copy was supplied to 

the Mandal by Mr. RaghnnStba Krishna Patankar of Rajapur ( Ratnagiri 
Dlst. ). Verses 22, 23, 24 and 28 are omitted in this copy so that the Para- 
hhU-lLathd, contains 29 verses in all instead of the 33 verses recorded in this 
paper. This copy ends — “ ^ 

Then follows a Sanskrit 

rersified endorsement by Mr. Patankar as follows 

(SiQdfJii: iffjgpr ti 

f ! gH r S>H II 

3W5}fnT?^ *n% 3p3l Sill'S^ I 

[ eontinugd on th§ n$xt pdirs ] 
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Ke^ava Pandita, the author of the RajSramacarita. If this view 
is accepted the importance of these verses will be easily recog- 
nized especially in view of the fact that no other work of this 
author except the RajSramacarita ( edited by Mr. V. S. Bendre ) 
has been so far discovered and published. As Kedava Papdita 
was closely connected with Sri ShivSji Mahar&ja and also his 
sons Sambh&ji and RfijSrSma, an effort should be made by 
all interested in the Maratha history to search for more in- 
formation about the life and works of this important personality 
who lived, moved and had his being in the personal presence of 
the three outstanding Chatrapatis between A. D. 1650 and 1700. 

P. S. ( 1 ) Eedava Pandita appears to have compiled a work on 
Dharmad&stra called the Dharmakalpalata for king Sambhaji, son 
of Shivaji. A portion of this work called is repre* 

sented by a copy preserved in the Tanjore Mss Library (Ms No.536 
—Vide Burnell’s Catalogue p. 141—“ Jnpm from 

of ). This copy was made for Sbamji HSyak Punde in the 

year ‘ ' which corresponds to A. D. 1682. Mr. V. S. Bendre 

informs me that Shfimji N&yak Punde was appointed Subhedar 
of EarnStaka in A. D. 1682, the very year in which the above 
copy was prepared for him. The above Ms begins : — 

II 11 

Km I 

sfiRnrar?*! u \ 11 

il 

» r w nr4 »? i ^ : i 

srarsjt: 

ii II 

{continued from previous page) 

*R1 5^: • 

lift « 

«Ti% sif ^nvit i 

3n*Fi5Tj V n 

^Igwnf fpn?n» ii *’ 
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?mT fg^«r i 

wR(7) ?T<T«9r ^ 

II ^ II 

The Ms ends ; — 


“ffg 

f%^H>iwq»gq^af a*idgr i^^^t ii ii w- 

^mnr sm; ii ?T5qn^^Tq iiwrg?^ f^%4 i 

gg ggl i rts ggr f T^ga^ 3o^'t’TgT»*rt w^«r. 

gsmgqr^? li ” 


The above Ms is described under the title fvpagui in the D«s~ 
crijdive Catalogue of Tanjore Mss Vol. XVIIl ( 1934 ) p. 8665“~No, 
18737. A second copy of the work is indicated as No.l8738 but not 
described. A work called fvr’Sgvt is edited by Prof. H. D. Velankar 
for B. O. R. Institute ( 1926 ). Mr. V. S. Bendre intends to pub- 
lish in the near future the referred to above so that 

we shall have before us three works of Kesava Fandita viz. 
( 1 ) ( a. d. 1690 ) ( 2 ) ( before a. d. 

1682 ) and ( 3 ) ^nnwn:wfH«ig ( A, D. 1675 ). 

( 2 ) — As the march of B&jSr&ma Chatrapatl to Jinji in 1690 
became the subject of the poem Bajaramacarita by Kesava 
Pandita in the Marfitha country, the siege of Jinji ( 1689-1697 ) 
appears to have captured the imagination of the people in the 
south BO as to become the subject of a Mono-Drama in Tamil 
called “ Seyda-K-KHtU Novsfi-hlatakam ” ( Ed. with Notes and 
English Introduction by Dr. S. M. H. Nair, University of Madras 
Annals of Oriental Reaearch, 1939, Vol. IV, Part 1 ). This is a 
drama of the lame man who sings in honour of Seyda-K-KfidI, 
a generous patron of Tamil poets, both Hindu and Muslim. This 
patron was a great friend of Vijaya Baghun&th Tevar alias 
Eilvan Setupati, ( 1674-1710 ). The author of the drama appears 
to have been a convert to Islam. The lame man gives in the 
drams his autobiography in which he recounts his adventurous 
journey to Jinji where the war between the Mughals and the 
Msrathas was in full blase after the execution of Sambhaji Oha- 
farapati in A. D. 1689. The drsnw eontaina a wntemporary 
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picturo in words of th© Sioi^o of Jinji and is full of roforenoes 
to contemporary Mughal commanders under Zulfiqarkhan and 
the Maratha commanders under RajarSma Cbatrapafci. He re- 
fers to Rftjarama in the following manner : — “ At Jinji, great 
among the farfamed cities, lived the son of Sivaji Raja, the lion 
to his foes, at whose feet the enemies prostrate. He was a stern 
upholder of justice. He was gifted with a beaming face and an 
attractive personality. He was addicted to the pleasures of life.’^ 
We must remember that this is a contemporary picture of 
R&jftrama's personality by a Muslim convert and hence should 
possess some historical value for the students of the Maratha 
history. This Mono-Drama in Tamil edited for the first time 
by Dr. Nair with an excellent historical introduction and based 
on only one Ms in the Govt. Oriental Library, Madras, deserves 
to be translated into Marathi or English for the benefit of the 
people of the Maharastra. May I suggest to the Bharata Itihasa 
Samshodhak Mandal, Poona, to include such a translation of this 
Mono-Drama in its project of the Sources of Maratha History ? 
As this Institution has already published some volumes of the 
Canarese end Persian sources of the Maratha History, the publi- 
cation of this Tamil source in the form of a translation will 
enrich our knowledge of this period. As Dr, Nair observes the 
author of the Drama sends the hero to Jinji and through him 
has contributed in his own way some interesting materials which 
help us in our historical studies.*’ 

[ In the iahendravilUsa-Kavya we find a reference to the siege 
of Jinji ( vide p. 187flf of Indian Antiquary 1904 ), This poem 
was composed by Srldhara Vehkatesa. RajarSm received help 
from the then Raja of Tanjore : — 


^ (AiiiislS|B^O.Bf !•] 
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APPENDIX 

♦ 

[ I have compared the Limaye Ms ( of the KUyasfha-Parabhu 
Niraiaya of Kefiava Pandita— 33 verses ) with the Patankar Ms of 
this work ( copy preserved in the B. I. S. Mandal ). The variants 


of the Patankar Ms are noted below with respect to each verse. 
The Patankar Ms appears to represent the contemporary * text 
of the work ]. 


Limaye Ms 
verse No. 

Patankar Mej 
verse No. j 

Variants in Patankar 

Ms 

1 ^ 

1 

a— aiRN for 5 for f^st 

b— for wnr: 

C— SIRW for 

d— “mig for srfsrg for 

2 

2 

b— for ; Adds 

before ^ 

0 — for 5IT%5I 
d— for 51 ^ 

3 

3 

a— 3T1^ for snBTt 
b— for 

4 

4 

a — for *5nRl#a; for 

•srro^ 

6 

6 

a— ^ for for 

b— «fT^: for 

7 

7 

a-Jift ftsrg for awric^fig; for 

b— B?T3nw for 

8 

8 

a — 'ITV for 
b— ^ShrVT for Vt 

9 

9 

for sitiTit vr# 

b— fwqr for «i5 t% 9m?i 





* Ke4ava hai recorded in his verses the decision of SambhBji 

MshBrBja about the right of the KSyastha-ParabhlXs to perform the Mudja 
ceremony. His references to contemporary persons should, therefore, be 
naturally indicated by the use of the form ** ” as found uniformly in the 

Patankar Ms ( = p ) instead of the form ** as used in the Limaye 

Ms ( - L). The following examples will make the point clear 
Ferse 1— ( P ( L )— « e*c. 

Ferae 3— ( P “ 3n% ^ ^ “ smftn «to. 

Verse 4— ( P )— " fi?pj ^ " 
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Limaye Ms 
verse No. 

Patankar Ms 
verse No. 

Variants of Patankar 

Ms 

10 

10 ’ 

a— for 

12 

12 

b— wgTur^r: for JTfmw: 

13 

13 

b— nIrafT for sfi^ 

14 

14 

a-^ gft for ^ ^ 

b— for for 

15 

15 

for TOW ; TOU for 

16 

16 

a — for 

17 

17 

b— i%naT awH for art 

20 

20 

a— ^nmrHtfflur: for 

b reads “ iffffHgm ^ ^ ” 

21 

21 

for 

22... 

Omitted 


23... 

»e 


24... 



25 

22 

a— forft<TIFW 

26 

23 

a — 'traqafi’ for 'iri qait wt 

27 

24 

a— for 

28 

29 

Omitted 

25 

! for 

30 

' 26 

b--wr for^wra 

31 

i 27 

b— for fii[3WTf%mqi 

32 

1 28 

1 

1 

a— for w%5.%aT! 
b — an ^Tsfr utr %5Tt: for 
aia; 

33 

29 

a— aaforva:; ?mmawam for 

1)— — ^srnirQT 

for rTOwnnc 


N. B.--ThoBe who are interoBted in the history of caste disputes 
about the Kayastha Prabhus may read with profit (1 ) ftsraiwf^ 
by K. T. Qupte, Poona 1919 and ( 2 ) snj 

<Tt^ aiRTO by T, V. Gupte, Poona, 1918. 

In the Appendix of the first of these publications the author has 
published the following works and documents of historical value!— 

( 1 ) «nn«ivn} ii^ by nmrHj ( pp- 1"23 ). 
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( 2 ) SI^ by nmnif ( pp. 24-31 ) Mr. Gupte statss 

that the is a sort of supplement to the" ^ ( p, 31 ). 

( 3 ) Letter dated A. L, 1779 from the Pandits of Benares. 

( 4 ) ailfUMST from Peshwa Bsjirao Raghun&thrao to the 
Brahmans. 

( 5 ) Letter from the Benares Pandits dated A. D. 1801, 

( 6 ) Letter dated A. D. 1886 from the Karvir Jagadguru. 

( 7 ) Letter dated A. D. 1831 from the Sahkeivara Jagadguru, 

( 8 ) Letter dated A. D. 1839 from the Rrhgeri Jagadguru. 

( 9 ) Letter dated A. D. 1913 from the Karvir Jagadguru. 

Zdst of Persons, Places and works mentioned in the Kayastha- 
Parabhu-Nirnaya composed by Kesava Paydita in C. A. D. 1675 by 
the order of Sambhaji. 

— Shivaji Maharaja ( 1, 2, 6, 8, 29 ) died A. 1). 1680. 

— Sambhaji Maharija (2, 7, 8,9,12,19,31,33) died 
A. D. 1689. 

iNae JjrR-- Pacvad at the foot of Raigad fort, called 
( 3 ) known as Vadi Pacad. 

•JT’a; — Balaji Avaji ( 3, 4, 10, 18, 31 ) became Chitnis to 
Shivaji C. A. D. I6i8, 

fTv?’ — Son of Balaji Avaji, commonly known as Khando 
Ballal Chitnis ( died in 1726 ) ( 4, 5, 10 ). 

Gotra of the Kayasthas ( 21 ), 

Sage ( 22 ). 

5rr#nv— Sage ( 24 ). 

<IWW ( 26 ) called by Sambhaji as “ *m ” Accord- 
ing to Rajapur Ms he is called " ” by Sambhaji, 

— Part of the Shandapurana ( 28 ). 

— ( 38 ) He composed the Kayastka-Puraxia-Nirifaya 
verses, numbering 29 ( according to the Rajapur Ms ) and 33 
( according to the Limaye Ms and the B. O. R. I. Govt. Ms No. 
567 of 1883-84 ). He is also the author of the edited 

by Mr. V. S. Bendre. His dates range from A. D. 1675 to 1718 a 
period of 43 years but he must have been at least 25 years old 
when he composed the verses under reference in A. D. 1675. This 
calculation would give us a life-time of 68 years for him. His 
birth date may lie between A. D. 1640 and 1645 but we require 
evidence on the point. 



THE ASVALAYANA-MANTRA-SAMHITA' 

BY 

Dr. V* M. A PTE 

Among the Grhyasutras, those of Apastamba and Gobhila are 
peculiar in one respect. They merely describe the rites and refer 
to the Mantras cited for employment therein, as known from their 
respective special Mantra-collections : ‘ the Mantrapatha ' and 
‘ the Mantra-Brahmana/ which they definitely presuppose. In 
the Grhyasutras of the other Vedio schools, the mantras are rub- 
ricated in the sutras, being quoted by their pratikas when they 
are taken from the Samhitas to which the Grhyasutras belong 
and in exienso, when they are taken from other Samhitas. Never 
theless, in the case of these Grhyasutras, too, the convenience of 
reference dictated the compilations of Mantras cited in them from 
the particular Samhitas to which they belonged, as for example 
the ‘ Mantrap&tha of the white Ya 3 urveda\ the ‘ Madbyarhdinlya, 
Mantrasamhita ' ^ etc. Most of these remain unpublished and 
are known only in manuscripts. It is rather unfortunate to have 
to note in this connection, that a lot of confusion seems to have 
attended the assignment of a ^ Mantra-samhita ’ to the A^va- 
Uyana Grhyasutra 1 Max Muller's error in describing the Asva- 
layana-Sskhokta-Mantra-Samhita’ as giving the Mantras quoted 
in the Aftval&yana Gyhyasutra has been pointed out below. ( 2 ) 
The A&valayana-Mantra-Samhita published in Poona (1884) gives 
mantras recited at domestic rites which were developed at a time 
much later than that of the AG. ^ ( 3 ) The manuscript described 
as the Gphyasutra-mantra-sarhhitft ' under * AsvalSyana, ^ on 
p. 56 of Aufrecht’s Catalogua Catalogorum ( Part I, 1891 ), turns 
out to be that of a Mantra-saihhita used at the Grhya rites of the 
Rgvedins of much later days 1 ( 4 ) The manuscript ‘ 

' I No. 4A ] described on p. 2 of the * Lists of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts compiled under the Superintendence of R. Q. 

' Paper read at and accepted for publication^ by- the Tenthj Oriental 
Conference, Tirupati* 

^ The MantrapStha ( Aneodeta Oxonieneia ) edited by Dr. Winterniti 
1597 ; Introduction p. x, foot note 9. 

9 Aq. m AivalSyana QfhyaaUtra ; iMS.*A4valIyaiia-Mantrar*Sailihlta. 
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Bbandarksr ’ ( Part I, Bombaj, 1893 ) as beginning with * Tipn 
’ eto. ie also a lata work. Another manuscript entitled 
* ' which 1 found in the AnandfiSrama collection in Poona 

seems to be a copy of this same work. 

The AMS. then, two manuscripts of which I found in the 
library of the India office and which I describe in detail below, 
is, so far as my knowledge goes, the only work of its kind which 
gives all the Boveda Mantras cited by their pratikde in the Orhya 
and 6rauta siutras of Aivalayana. 1 would be grateful if any reader 
of this Journal draws my attention to any other similar work in 
a printed or manuscript form. 

An interesting aspect of this work is that its versions of cer- 
tain Khila^hymns of the Bgveda are different in many respects 
from those in the editions of Muller and Aufreoht or in ‘ Die 
Apokrypben des Egvsda ’ by Dr. Soheftelowitz. ' 

The importance of such a work, besides, for a textual criticism 
of the Srauta and Grhya sQtras of A^valSyana is evident If, for 
instance, the Bgveda Mantras cited in certain sQtras of those 
texts are not traced to the AMS., then a doubt at least is possible 
as to the genuine character of these sutras because the AMS. in 
relation to either the Srauta or Grhya sutra, taken singly for com- 
parison, is apt to err on the side of excess in the number of 
Mantras it contains. This investigation will be more fruitful if 
the genuine character of each sutras is liable to strong suspicion 
on quite independent grounds also. I have carried out such an 
investigation with reference to the AG. and have published the 
results in the Bulletin of the Deccan Collage Research Institute, 
Vol. I. 

A detailed description of the contents of two manuscripts of 
this unpublished AivalQyanar Mantra- Samhiia in the library of 
the India Office follows now. 

In the Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manasoripts in the Library 
of the India office Part I (by J. Eggeling : 1887 ) the following 
brief description of these manuscripts is found on page 73 < — 

378 

1970. Foil. 196 ( sise 8 in, by SH in.) well written, in the 
Devanigarl character ; 7-9 lines in a page. 

Mantrasamhitt, a collection of verses from the Rgveda- 
I Breslsn; 1906. 
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■aihhita, ( apparently for the use of the Hotr priest, in connection 
with'the AtivalSyana-sutra, of. next Ms. ) Foil. 1-19 with the 
accents marked, 

[ The passages extracted from the first Astaka ( foil. 1-20 ) are 
then given ]. 

The Ms. ends t ** Sake 1729 prabhavanaaaasaihvatsare Vaita- 
kbadukla-astamyam bhrguvSsare tadvidenedam pustakam samS* 
ptam. Eelakaropan&makagapesena likhitam svartham para- 
rthaih ca. " 

[Dr. J. Taylor]. 

( This manuscript is referred to as A in the detailed descrip- 
tion that follows ). 

379 

781. Foil. 113 ; size 10 in. by 3^ in.; fairly written, in the 
Devan&garl character ; 7-9 lines in a page. Another copy of 
the same^collection. Foil. 1-84 and 101 are marked with accents 
( by the Srotriya B&lakrsna, according to a statement at the end 
of the fourth Astaka fol. 46 ). The Ms. ends : “ Ity53val5yana* 
mantra-saihhitil samfipta. Sarhvat 1767 ( ‘ Vikrama ’ scored out ) 
iiake 1618 Sarvarln&masarhvatsare K&rttike mSsi Suklapakse 
caturda^ySm tithau bhaumavSsare idam pustakam KaAy&ih grSme 
likhitam. ” The Saka date is probably wrong, as only the other 
date corresponds with the year of the cycle of Jupiter given. 

( H. T. Colebrooke ). 

( This manuscript is referred to as B in the following desori* 
ption. ) 

A comparison of the contents of this Mantra-Samhit&, with 
the texts of the Srauta and Grhya sutras of ASvalayana shows 
that this work gives all the Mantras from the Bgveda, of which 
the pratlkas are cited in the Grhya-sutra as well as the Srauta 
Butra of ASvalayana m the order tn which they occur in the ^gveda- 
aathkUS, the more modern division of Astakas and Adhydyae being 
followed. 

“ The livaldyana-inkhokta-Mantra-saihhit & " r^erred to by 

Max Mailer. 

This A6val5yana~mantra-S8mhit5 is an erMrely different work 
from the “ Aivamyana-dahhoHa-mantra-eamitS ” described 

( wrongly aewUlbe shown below ) by Max MQlIer in his ‘ Ancient 
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Sanskrit literature ’ p. 474 as “ giving the manirae quoted in the 
Aivcddyana-Orhya-Sulra. Max Muller refers to this very«work 
in his second edition of the Rgvedasarnhita Vol. IV p. 536 foot- 
note 1, to Khailika sukta No. 27 as “Bodl. Ms. Walker 144” which 
stands for *‘ Bodleian Manuscripts •• Walker collection No. 144. " 
Now this manuscript is described in the Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library Vol. 11 p- 92 as follows : — 
" The Mantra-saihhita being a collection of the Mantras, of 
which the pratlkas are cited in the Qryha-sutra of A^yalSyana, 
see Mar Muller” etc. In the Catalogue of Sanskrit Manu- 
scripts in the library of His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, 
compiled by Rajendralal Mitra ( Calcutta 1880 ), there is, in the 
description of a manuscript of the Rgvodlya-Mantra-saihhitS, 
a remark ( p. 26 ) as follows : — “It is obviously, however, the 
same work which in Walker’s collection is named ‘ AsvalSyana- 
Sskhokta-Mantra-Saihhita’ and contains, according to Max 
Muller, the hymns as required according to the Grhya-sutras (?) 
of Asvalayana. ” So Max Muller’s statement has been quoted in 
both these places without verification ! Now the contents of the 
Bodleian manuscript of the Asfval5yana-l§akhoktn-Mantra-Sarh- 
hita are described on p. 298* of the Catalogue Codicum Manu- 
soriptorum Sanscriticorum quotquot in Bibliotheca Bodleiana 
adservantur by Th. Aufrecht ( Oxonii 1864 ) thus •• — 

( b ) Foil. 102-21 8 A&valayana-Sakhokta-Mantra-samhita, fol. 
106* Saura; fol. 107* Purusa-sukta ; fol. 110* Visnusukta ; fol. 
114* Vamanashkta ; fol. 115** Harisukta ; fol. 116 Devisukta ; 
fol. ll?** Sarasvatl-sukta j fol. 120*’ Rudra-sukta ; ibid. Soma- 
rudram ; fol. 122* Soma-sukta; fol. 122** Duhsvapna-nadino 
mantrah ; fol. 123* Aditya-suktam ripurogaghnam ; fol. 123*’ 
Goshkta ; fol. 1 27 Svastivacana-mantrah ; fol. 130* Abhiseka- 
mantrah ; fol. 131b Qarbhadbanadikramena mantrah; fol. 133. 
Anavalobbanamantrah ; fol. 135 Slmantonnayana ; fcl. 136'’ 
Havagrahamantrah ; fol. 138'’ Santisukta ; fol. 144'’ Ratrishkta ; 
fol. 155* Medhasukta ; fol, IBS'" Osadhisukta ; fol. 164'’ Parjanya- 
shkta ; fol. 172'’ Asirvada-mantrah ; fol. 178* Vivahahomopa- 
jrukta-mantrah ; fol. 180'’ Sthallpaka-mantrah ; fol, 183'’ Pur- 
nahuti-manirah ; fol. 184'’ KavannasthailpEka-mantrah -, fol. 185* 
Sarvatobhadra-mapdaladevata-mantrah; fol. 187'’ l§raddhopayo> 
gino-mahtrih ; fol. 192* Baksoghnini ; fol. 199 Pitf-shkta. 
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A mere glance at these contents is enough to show that the 
ASvalSyana-Sakhota-mantra-Saihhita dees not give the Mantras 
quoted in the Aivalayana'-^Grhya- Sutra e. g. the Navagraha-mantrah 
( fol. ) or the Sarvatobhadra-mandaladevata-rnantrah (foL 
185* ) are accompaniments of ritual acts and practices of much 
later days than those of the Asvalayana-Grhya-Sutra which does 
not employ such mantras. 

The work evidently puts together all the mantras recited at 
domestic rites which developed at a late date among the adher- 
ents of the AsvaUyana-Sakha of the Bgveda. 

Manuscript *A though of a later date than B is far more cor- 
rectly written than the latter into which a much larger propor- 
tion of errors has crept in. A is also more comprehensive than B 
which does not include a number of verses given in A. A is for 
the most part evenly written in a large hand while the hand- 
writing is not quite uniform in B ( compare for instance fol. 70 
with fol. 90 or with fol. 2 ). B has, however, a much larger 
number of mantras given with accents ( Foil. 1-84 and 101 ) than 
those in A ( where foil. 1-19 only are marked with accents ). The 
familiar Bgveda method of marking accents is followed in both 
A and B. Both the manuscripts number the verses in vargas, 
adhyfiyas and astakas, neither making any account of the hymns 
nor numbering the single verses. Only in A, the conclusion of 
a Mandala is marked by words like ‘ iti Mandalam. ^ 

1st Astaka 

Mandala I : hymns 1 to 11; 12. 1, 6 ; 18. 6, 1 5 ( A reads here * iti 
prathamodhyayah ’ ; B “ iti prathamastake prathamodhyayah 
and so on at the end of each Adhyaya ). 20. 1 ( B gives the first 
pfida only ; generally B signifies the commencement, of a fresh 
Adhyaya by giving the first pada only of the very first verse ex- 
tracted from that adhyaya. This should be taken for granted 
therefore, unless otherwise stated ). 22. 10, 13, 15-21 ; 23. 16-24 ; 
24. 3, 11 ; 25. 1-10. 19 ; 27. 13 ; 31. 12 ( B has the following 
order 25. 1-10, 19 ; 31. 12 ; 27. 13), end of the 2nd. adhyaya; 33. 1 ; 
35. 2; 36. 13; 35. 11, ( B has a different order:— 33. 1* ; 
33. 13 5 35. 2. 11 ) ; 38. 6 ; 40. 1 ; 43. 1^9 44. 5 ; 46. 1, ( end of the 
3rd adhyaya ); 47. 1 5 48. 11 ; 50 ( complete ) ; 51. 1*, ( end of 
the fourth adhyaya ) ; 62. 1 ; 65. 3 ; 69. 1 ; 76. 2, { end of the 

6 [Annals, B. 0« B. 1. 1 
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fifth adhySya ) ; 81. 1 ; 82. 2 ; 83 ( complete ) ; 84. 7-9 ; 86. 1 ; 89 
( complete ) ; 90. 6-8 ; 91 ( complete ) ; 92. 10, 16, ( end of tbe«izth 
adhySya ) ; 95. 1 ; 96 ( complete in k, B omits the last i. e. 
the ninth verse); 97 (complete); 99 (complete); 101. 1; 
106. 1-7 ( B omits the last two padas of the 7th verse per- 
haps because they constitute the refrain of nearly all the hymns 
from 94 to 115 ) ; 110. 1 ; 112 complete ( A omits the refrain 
“ tanno mitro varuno ” etc. constituting the last two pSdas ), end 
of the seventh adhySya ; 113. 1, 16 ; 114 and )15 complete hymns; 
116. 8 ; 117. 15 ; 120. 12, end of the eighth adhySya and also of 
the first Astaka. 

2nd Astaka 

Mandala I (continued) : 122. 1, 3 [Here A gives ( through mis- 
take, I think ) 186. 8, although it is repeated below in its proper 
place] ; 125. 1, 6 ; 133. 5, end of the first adhySya ; 137. 1 ; 139. 11 ; 
140.1,2,9; 147.1; 152.1; 154 to 156 complete hymns; 157. 
1 ( only the first pada is given in B while A omits the verse ) ; 
158. 6 end of the second adhyaya; 159. 1; 162.8,9; 163.1; 
164 ( complete ) ; 165. 1 ( B gives only the first pSda ), 8, end of the 
third adhyaya; 166.1; 167.4; 169.5; 174.5,9; 177. 4; 179. 
6, end of the fourth adhyaya ; 184. 1 ( Both A and B give the 
first pSda only ) ; 185. 9 ; 186. 8 ; 187 ( complete ) ; 189. 1-5 ; 191. 
3, 16 [ B gives after the last verse of 187. only 191. 16 and then 
the khila hymn “ Ma bibber na ” etc, which is the second of the 
Khailika Suktas on p. 521 of Miiller’s Bgveda-saihhita ( 2nd edi- 
tion, Vol. IV. 1892 ). It is marked with accents which are not 
correctly given. 

Then follows : — " Kusumbhakasta ( da? ) gastyo'ptrnasuryo' 
nustup I tvamagne gftsamado ’ gnir jagatl ’ ( This prose supple- 
ment states the Bsi, deity and metre of I. 191, 16 referred to by 
the pratika ‘ Kusumbhakastad ' and of II. 1. 1 referred to by the 
pratlka ‘ tvamagne. ’ ] 

Mandala IT •• — 1. 1. 2 ( only in B ), 6 ; 3. 11 end of the fifth 
adhyfiya ; 9. 1* ( only the first pSda both in A and B ) ; 15. 9 ; 
17. 8 ; 21 ( whole hymn in A, but B has only the 6th verse ) ; 
23. 1, 15, 19 end of the sixth adhySya ; 24. 1***^ ( A has the first 
three pSdas a, b and c only ; B has the first pSda as usual ) ; 26. 
1 ) 28. S, 10 ( B has the 11th verse in addition ) ; 29 complete ; 
30.11; 32. 4 to 8; 33 (complete); 34. 1* (only in B) 35.10 
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end qf the seventh adhyaya ; 37. ( first pada only in B as 

well as A ) ; 39. 2 , 40. 1, 2 ; 41. 16 ( B has the 17th and 18th in 
addition); 42 and 43 complete hymns ; here follows in A, the 
Khila ‘ Bhadraih vada ’ etc. ( No. 3 on p. 522 of Muller’s edition ) 
with the words Atlui pctTosistutn ’ at the end of the first verse. 
This ‘ parasistam ’ may be a corruption for either ‘ padasistam ' 
which, as Muller remarks (loc. cit), occurs so frequently in the 
Mss. instead of ‘ Parisistam ’ or for ‘Parisistam’ itself. The occur- 
rence of the words at the end of the first verse suggests that the 
first verse of the khila was looked upon as part of the immediately 
preceding hymn II. 43 and that the khila commenced with the- 
second verse. B has only four verses of this khila which are 
made up as follows : — v. 1 ; v. Sod 4**’ ; v. 4cd 5*'’ ; v 5cd and 
II 44. 3. 

Mandala III : 1. 1, 5 ; 6. 7, 8 end of the eighth adhyaya and 

end of the second Astaka. 

3rd Astaka 

Mandala III ( contd ) :— 7. 1 ; 8. 2, 4, 11 ; 26. 6-9 ( B has 7-9 
only ) ; 29. 10 end of the first adhySya ; 30. 1, 14, 15 ; 36. 10 
end of the second adhyaya ; 40. 1 44 and 45 complete hymns ; 

49. 1 ; 51. 1 53. 6-7 end of the third Adhyaya ; 56. 1,8; 59 

complete ; 62. 4, 10, 18. 

Mandala IV •• — 1. 1, 4, 5 ; 3. 1, 14 ; 4 ( complete ) end of the 
fourth adhySya; 5. 1 ; 10. 1 ; 11.6; 12.6; 15.6-10 end of the 
fifth adhy&ya ; 19. 1 ; 27. 1 ( not found in B ) ; 29. 1-4 ; 31. 1-3; 
32. 23 end of the sixth adhyaya ; 33. 1 ; 34. 11 ; 38. 10 ; 39. 6 ; 
40. 5 ( not found in B ) ; 48. 5 ; 49 complete ; 50. 7-9 ( in B, A has 
the 9th verse only ) end of the seventh adhyaya ; 51. 1, 11 ; 55. 1 ; 
57 and 58 complete hyms 

Mandala V : — 1.1; 2. 1 ; 9 ; 3. 2 ( B has the order 3. 2 ; 2. 1, 
9 ) ; 4. 5-11 end of the eighth adhyaya and the third Astaka. 

4th Astaka 

Mandala V (contd.) : — 10. 1 ; 13. 1 ; 24 complete ; 25. 5, 6 ( B 
omits 6 ) ; 31. 8 end of the first adhyaya ; 33. 1 ; 34. 1 ; 40. 5 ; 
42. 11 ; 43. 11 ( omitted in B ); 44. 14, 15 ( B omits the 15th 
verse ) ; here follows the Khila ( No. 44, p. 522 MQller ) “ Jagarsi 
tvam *’ etc ; 46. 7, 8 end of the second adhyaya ; 47. 1. 7 ; 51 
complete ; here follow the Khila ( No. 6 p. 523 Muller ) “ Svast- 
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yayanarh tarksyam ” etc 5 53. 13, 14 ( B has the order : 14, 13 ) ; 
57. 1, 2 ; 58. 2 end of the third adhyaya ; 64. 1 ; 75. 7 { omitted 
in B ) ; 78. 5-9 ; 82. 1, 3 ; 83 and 84 oomplete hymns 5 here follows 
the Khila ( No. 7, p. 523 Muller ) “ Varsantu te vibhavari ” etc ; 
85. 8 ; 87. 9. 

Mandala VI : — 1.1; here follows the Ebila (No, 8 * Srl- 
suktam p. 523 Miiller ) “ Hiranyavarnaih harinim ” etc, ( A has 
only one change viz. that verse 26th is placed before the l7th 
verse ‘whereas B has the order : — 1-23, then 26 and ^28 which 
concludes the hymn ) end of the fourth adhyaya. It is to be 
noted that this Khila is given here after Mandala VI. 1. 1 
although as Muller points out ( p. 523 footnote 8 ), it is given at 
the end of the fifth mandala in the Saihhita Mss. 3. 1 ; 6. 1 ; 7. 1, 
2 ; 14. 6 ; 15. 2, IG ; 16. 10 ( B has the order 15. 16 ; 16. 10 15. 2 ) 
end of the fifth adhyaya ; 17. 1 : 20. 6 ; 27. 8 ; 28 oomplete ; end of 
the sixth adhyaya ; 29. 1 ; 47,11,18, 31 (B omits 18 ); end of 
the seventh adhyaya ; 48, 1 ; 50. 11 ; 52. 15 ( omitted in B ), 7, 
13 ( It may be noted here, that VI. 52. 7 is exactly identical with 

11. 41, IS. I^be fact that it is given heie in the sixth Mandala 
and not in the second Mandala is just an indication of the re* 
arrangement of the !&g. verses from a ritual point of view ); 58. 1 ; 
61 complete, end of the eight adhyaya and of the 4th Astaka ). 

5th A^taka 

Mandala VI ( contd. ) : — 62. 1 ; 69, 74 and 75 complete hymns ; 

Mandala VII ; — 1. 1 end of the first adhyhya ; 2, 1 ; 14. 1 5 15. 
13 ; 17. i, 2 ; 19. 6 end of the second adhyaya ; 20. 1 ; hero follows 
only in A, the Khila ( No. 13 p. 529, Miiller ) * Samvatl^ ’ etc ; 35 
complete, end of the third adhyaya ; 36. 1 ; 38. 8 ; 39. 3 ( omitted 
in B ) ; 41. 46 and 49 complete hymns ; 50. 4 ; 54 and 55 oom- 
plete hymns ; here follows the Khila ( No. 14 p. 530, Miiller ) 
* Svapnah svapnadbikarane ’ etc. but only the first 8 verses are 
given in both the manuscripts as they probably consititute an 
independent unit ( compare Soheftelowitz. )' B omits 2od and Sab 
inadvertently, it seems, as 2'’ is identical with 3'^ ; 56. 12 ; 59. 

12, end of the fourth adhyaya ; 60. 1 ( B like A gives the whole 
verse. From this point onwards, B discontinues the practice of 
giving the first pads only of the first verse extracted from a new 

> Die Apokrypben Das l^gvads. pp. 86-87. 
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adhySya ) ; 62. 1-3, 63. 1 to 5=“* ( i. e. the last two padas of the 5th 
verse* are not given ); 66. 14-17 ( B adds the 18th verse ) ; 67. 5, 
end of the fifth adhyaya ; 81. 1; 88. 7 ; 89 complete ; 92. 5 ; 95 
and 96 complete hymns, here follows only in A the khila ( No. 
15 p. 531, Muller) “ Yasya vratam pasavo ” etc ; 99 complete; 
100 complete [ except that only the opening words ‘ Vasat te » ’ of 
the last ( i. e. the 7th. ) verse are given in A and ‘ Vasat te/ Var- 
dhantu tva’, the opening words of the first and third padas res- 
pectively of the last verse are given in B, probably because that 
verse is exactly identical with the last verse of the previous 
hymn 99. 7 which has been given in full ] end of the sixth adh- 
ySya ; 101 to 103-three complete hymns : here follows the khila 
( No. 16, p. 531 Miiller ) ‘ Upaplavada Manduki ’ etc. 104 complete. 

Mandala VIII ; — 1. 1 ; 3. 24 ; 4. 9; end of the seventh adhyaya; 
5. 1 ; 11 complete, end of the 8th adhyaya and the fifth astaka. 

6lh Astaka 

Mandala VIII ( contd. ) 12. 1 ( the whole verse in B but only 
the first pSda in A ) ; 15. 6 ( only in B ) ; 16. 1-8 ( omitted in B ) ; 
17. 5 end of the first adhyaya ; 18. 9 ; 21. 1 ( complete verse in B 
but only the opening words ‘ Vayamutvam ’ in A ) ; 25. 21 ; 26. 21 ; 
31. 4, 5, 11-18 ( B has 31. 6-18 ) end of the second adhyaya ; 32. 1 
( B has the whole verso but A has the first two words only ) ; 43. 
14, 18 ( B omits both these verses ) ; 44. complete in A but B has 
44. 3, then 33. 19 and then 44. 16, 17, 21 ; end of the third adh- 
ySya 47. 18 ( only in B = ) 48 ( complete ) ; 59. 7; 60 complete in A 
but omitted altogether in B ; 61. 13 to IS in A ( B has 11 to end ); 
63. 12 ; 64. 1, 2, end of the fourth adhyiya ; 68. 1'“’ ( i. e. the first 
two padas only in B but A has only the opening words ’ A tva- 
ratham' ; 69. 8 ; 72. 11 ; 78. 3 ( only in B ) ; 81. complete, end of 
the fifth adhyaya ; 82.1; 89.7; 93.10 ( omitted in B ) ; 95.6-9 
end of the sixth adhyaya; 98. 1 ; 100. 6, 10, 11 [ B omits the 
sixth verse ) ; 101. 11, 12, 15 ; 103. 14 [ B has “ Agne yahi ” 
( i. e. the opening words of 103. 14 quoted as the pratika of that 
verse ) Sobharir agnimarutam anustubh ( i. e. the R?i, deity and 
metre of that verse) Svadistha (-ya?) Madhu-Chandah pava" 
mana^ somo gayatrl ( which represent the first word of IX, 1. 1 
quoted as the pratika of that verse and the Rsi, deity and metre 
of the same verse, respectively ) ]. 
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Mandala IX •• — A has the first 43 complete hymns of this 
Mandala. The end of the seventh adhyaya is noted at the end of 
IX» 12 and the end of the 8th AdhySya and of the 6th Astaka 
at the end of IX. 43. B however has IX. 1. 1 ( end of the 7th 
adhyaya } and then in the 8th adhyaya ^ 13. 41 ; 31. 4 and 74. 4 
only. 

7/ A Jslaka 

Mandala IX. (contd) ? — A has all the hymns from 44 to 64 com- 
plete which are included in the first adhyaya, [ B has 44. 1, 58 
complete, only in the first adhyaya ] end of the first adhyaya ; B 
has 65. 1 ; 66. 19-21 ; 67. 26-28. A has all the three hymns 
from 65 to 67 complete ; [ here follows only in A the Khila ( No. 
17, on p. 531 Muller) “ Pavamanih etc. with the following 
variations: — The 12th verse is put after the 14th; and 17od and 
18^*^ are omitted, inadvertantly it appears, because 17cd being 
almost identical with 18cd the intervening lines have been pro- 
bably overlooked. 1 ; 75. 4 ( in B this verse has been given after 
96. 1 as will be seen below ) end of the second adhySya ; 76. 1 
( B has the first two padas only ) ; 83. 1, 2 ; 85. 6 ; 86. 30 end of 
the third adhyaya ; 91. 1 ( B has the first two padas only ) ; 94. 4 ; 
96. 1,6; 5. 14 ( B has these same verses in this very order, only it 
inserts 75. 4 between 96. 1 and 96. 6 ); 97. 2, 5, 40, 50 end of 
the fourth adhyaya; 101.1,6; 109.1,2; 112 and 113 complete 
hymns; here i. e. after hymn 113th and before the 114th hymn 
which follows, A has a khila of four verses made up as follows •*- 
The first three verses are the 3rd, 4th and 1st. verses in order, of 
Muller’s Khila No. I9th. on p. 533, followed by the following 
verse traced neither in Muller’s nor in Aufreobt’s Khailika 
Suktas but only in Scheftelowitz * ( p. 99 ) :— 

Yatra Visnur mahlyate naranSm narSdhipatim i 
Yatra Sahkhaoakragad& smaranaih muktidca tatra tl 

By writing ' tatra O ’ only, is indicated the refrain of all tl c 
verses in the 113th hymn from the 8 th verse onwards ). 

114 complete (B here has * Yatra tat paramam’ etc. i. e. the 
first verse of the khila No. 19th on p. 533 MUller ). 

Mandala X 1 to 5 all complete hymns, end of the fifth 
adhy&ya ; 6 . 1, ( B has the first two pSldas only ) ; 9 oompletSt 

* Die Apokrypben des J^gveda. Breslau 101)6. 
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( B inserts * apasca visvabhesajlh ’ between the end of the 6th and 
the be^?inning of the 7th verse ). Next follows both in A and B 
the khila ( No. 20, p. 534 Muller ) * Sasrusis tadapaso ' etc. ; 10. P; 
14. 4, 6-11. 13 ; 16 ( all the verses of this hymn are given in A 
except the 11th and 13th ; B has 16. 1-4 and 5®^ only ) ; 17. 3-5 
( only in A ) ; 18. 1-4. 10-14 ( B has only 18. 10-14 ) end of the 
sixth adhyaya ; 19 complete ; 20. 1 ; 30 complete ( that 7o is 
followed in A by 8^ appears to be a mere slip as ‘ Madhumantam 
urmim ’ is the ending of 7c as well as 8® ) ; 31 complete ( only in 
B ) ; 32 complete ; end of the 7th. adhyaya ; 33. 1 ; 34. 1 ( omitted 
in B ) ; 35 complete, ( not in B ) ; 36 complete ( B has 36. 11-14 
only ) ; 37 complete ; 40. 10, 14 ; 44. 7 ; 45 complete ( not in B ) ; 
end of the 8th adhyaya and of the 7th Astaka. 

Slh Astaka 

Mandala X. (contd) :-46. 1 (B has the first two padas only) ; 48. 
I5 51. 6-9 ; 54. 5 ( not in B ) 5 55. 7 ; 57 complete ; 58 complete ( in 
B, the 10th verse is put last i. e. after the 12th verse ) ; 59 com* 
plete ; 60 1, 7, 12 end of the first adhyaya; 62 and 63 complete 
hymns ; 64. P ( not found in A ) ; 66. 14, 15 5 68. 2 ; 71 complete, 
end of the second adhyaya •, 72. I ( P has the first pada only ), 5 ; 
75 complete [ between the 5th and 6th verses of this hymn, 
occurs the Khila (No. 21, p. 534 Muller) sitasite^ etc. ] ; 81 to 85 
all complete hymns ; here follows the khila (No. 22, p. 534 Muller) 
* avidhava bliava ^ etc. end of the third adhySya; 86, 87, 88 and 
90 all complete hymns ; 94. 6-10 ( B has 7-10 only), end of the 
fourth adhyaya ; 95. 6, 7, 10, 12®d 13®^ 5 96 complete ; 97. 1, 5, 20 
22, 15 ; 98. 101. 103. all complete hymns , here follows the khila 
( No. 23, p. 534 Muller ) ‘ asau ya sena ’ etc, end of the fifth adh- 
yfiya; 106. 1, 11 ; 107. 2, 7, 9-11; 109 complete; 110. 11; 112. 6, 9; 
114. 3-5;"ll6. 2, 8; 117, 118 and 119 ail three complete hymns, end 
of the sixth adhyaya; 120. 1; 121 complete ; 124. 1-5; 125, 126 
and 127 all three complete hymns ; [ here follows the khila ( No. 
25 p. 535 Muller ) “ a ratri parthivarh rajah '' etc. with the follow- 
ing variations A omits v. 9od and 10®^ inadvertantly, it 
appears owing to the similarity of O*'’ to 10®^ ; B has a substanti- 
ally different version; as compared with Muller s khila No. 25, it 
has verses 1-4, then the 9th and 10th verses and then the follow- 
ing verses which are given here in full as they are not traced 
either to MUller or to Aufreoht or to Sch eftelowltz* 

• Pie Apokryphen des 9gveda. Breslau 1906. 
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Ksirena snapita durgS candanenanulepit& I 
Bailvapatrakrta mala namo durge namo namah II . 
Sarva-bhuta-pisaoebhyah sarva-saipa-sarlsrpaih I 
Devebhyo manu(se?)bhyasioobhayebhyo mabhiraksatSm II8II 
Ehila II 

Bgvede stutayS devi kasyapena ud£brta I 
JatavedaprabbS gaurl Jfitavedase sunav^ma somam 11 
Sur&snrair dvijavaraih pi&acasura-raksasaib I 
ArSti-bbayam utpannam aratlyato nidah&ni vedah 11 
Rfijadv&re pathe ghore saihgrSmesu oa gautami I 
Sarrath raksatu duritam sa nab parsad ati durgSni vi^vS II 
Mahadbhaye samutpanne smaranti ca japanti ca 1 
Sarvath t&rayate durgS n&veva sindhum duritfityagnih il 
Paramam stava ( ? ) durg&yah pathanti ca srunoti ca 1 
Trisu lokesu vikhyataih trisu loke^u pujitam 11 
Aputro labbate putrSn dhanahlno dbana(ih?) labbeta 1 
Aoaksur labbate oaksur, baddbo muoyeta bandhanSt 11 
VySdhito mucyate rogad arogl ^riyam SpnuySt 1 
Sarrakamamitvam ( I ) dadati narayani namo’atu te katyayani 
namo stu te II here follows tbe 13tb verse (of Muller’s) khila 
as the last verse], 128 complete, here follow tbe two khilas 
[Nos. 26 ( consisting of a single verse ) and 27, pp. 536-7, Muller] 
beginning respectively with “ arva&cam indram ” etc. and ayu- 
syam” etc. one after another, 129, 130, 136 and 137 all four 
complete hymns ; 141. 1, 3,'B has now tbe Ehila ( No. 28 p. 537-8 
Miiller ) beginning with ‘ himasy tva ’ with the following 
variations and additions •' — At the end of tbe 8tb. verse, B has 
the following verse • — 

Eka-daphair hastinor de^ena tvam vipulena l 
PrthivI tvam bbufljaty ekaobatrena dandena II 
then follow verses 9th and 10th of Mbller and then the following 
verse is added : 

Ayate ( or ne ? ) te parSyane durvftm rohantu pu^pinlh 1 
Rhadadoa pundarlkSni eamudrasya grha ime ii 
end of the seventh adhyftya ; 

143. 1, 151 complete ; here follows the khila ( No. 29, the ' Med* 
hisuktam ’ p. 539 Mhller ) beginning with ' Medh&m mahyam 
152. 2 ( not found in A ) ; 154 complete ( A omits the 4th verse, 
inadvertently I think, as " tft&dcld-ev&pi gacohat&t ” is the identi- 
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cal ending of the 3rd and 5th verses! ); 158. 161, 162 and 163 all 
four eomplete hymns; 164. 5 ; 165 and 166 both complete hymns, 
here follows in both the Mss A and B, a passage of seven verses 
beginning with ‘ Yaj jSgrato duram ’ the first six of which are 
identical with VS. 34. 1-6 constituting a hymn regarded as an 
Upanisad called the ‘ Siva-sarhkalpam \ The seventh verse is 
identical with Rv. VI L 59. 12 and is probably tacked on to these 
six verses because of the word ‘ tryambakarn ^ which, in later 
mythology was an epithet of god Siva I The problem here is why 
the AMS. which gives only verses in the Bgveda-samhita and 
the Khila hymns should include seven verses, six of which are 
traced only to VS. 34, 1-6 ( Bloomfield's Concordance p. 732 ) ! 
The solution is provided by the Brhad-devata VIIT. 69cd which 
reads : — ‘ Rsabham mil ^ sapatnaghnam, ‘yenedam’ iti manasam 11 
It says “ The hymn ' Rsabham m5 ' ( i. e. Rv. X. 166 ) is destru- 
ctive of rivals and the hymn beginning with * Yenedam ' is ad- 
dressed to the mind This means that Brhad-devata knew the 
khila coming after X. 166, the opening verse of which com- 
menced with ‘ yenedam ’ and is the same as the fourth verse of 
our group of the first six verses. Prof. Macdonell gives us the 
following information about this khila ( HOS vol. 6, Brhad- 
devatS p. 312 ) “ This is a khila of thirteen stanzas which pre- 
cedes »V. X. 167 and which begins ‘Yenedam bhutara bhuv- 

anam bbavisyat ' The first six stanzas are identical with 

VS. 36. 1-6 except that the first and fourth appear in inverted order 

in the VS. From the reputed author, the khila is called ‘ Siva* 

saihkalpam ' and “ regarded an Upanisad. The AMS. then has 
extracted these seven verses from a Rgveda khila known to the 
Brhad-devata and also to the Rgvidhana (4, 20. 3-4). Tbe Ann- 
kramanl knows it by the name ‘ Sivasarhkalpa. ^ The entire 
khila of thirteen verses is given on pp. 127-128 of * Die Apokry- 
phen des Rgveda ’ by Dr. phil J. Scbeftelowitz ( Breslau, 1906 ). 
In our version, an important variation is that Rv. VII. 59. 12 is 
tacked on to the first six vesres as the seventh 1 

167. 4; 168, 169, 170, 173, 183, 184, all seven complete 
hymns, here follows the khila ( No 30, p. 540 Muller ) beginning 
with * Nejamesa pars pata 185 and 186 complete hymns ; B 
alone has now the hymn 187 complete with a change of order viz. 
187, 1, 2. 3, 5, 4. Here follows only in B the khila (No. 31, p. 540, 
Muller) beginning with ‘Anikavantam utaye.^ Finally come 
188, 189, 190, 191 alljfour complete hymns. 

7 [ Annali, B. O. H. L ) 



THE SCRIPT OF MOHENJO DARO AND 
EASTER ISLAND 
BY 

N. M. BILUMORIA 

Rapa Nui are called Easter Islands because their discovery 
fell upon Easter Day, 1721. They are 2600 miles from Valraiso ; 
1400 from Pitcairn Islands and 2750 from Tahiti. They belong 
to the Government of Chile. 

Easter Island, the remotest part of Chilean territory has been 
linked with the main land by means of a powerful wireless 
station, and the authorities on the land have already commu- 
nicated with Antogafasta and other stations. 

In the past, Easter Island which is leased to a Scotch firm for 
cattle raising has relied on the yearly visit of a steamer 
chartered by the firm for its contact with the outside world. It is 
also occasionally visited by Chilian warships. 

The Chilian Government has recently renewed the lease of 
the Island to the British firm. 

The first white men who landed on Kapa Nui were the Dutch 
Capt. Roggewein in 1731 ; as they discovered it on Easter Day, 
it now bears the name of Easter Island. After some years 
Captain Cook visited it who informed the western world about 
the remarkable monolith statues and stone buildings found there. 
The tablets had escaped their notice. It was in 1864 that 
Eugene Eyraund, lay brother of the congregation of the Sacred 
Heart of Piopus first discovered their existence. The first tablets 
to leave the island were probably two discovered by Father 
Zumbohm, and sent by him to Bishop Jaussen, of Axierl, Vicar 
Apostolic of Tahiti to whom five other examples were entrusted 
in 1868. In the same year H. M. S. Topaz passed some time in 
the Easter Island, and carried away two large monolithic 
statues, which are now in the British Museum. In 1870, Chilian 
Corvette 0*Higgins under Capt Gana touched the Island, to 
this Captain two tablets were entrusted i they are in the Museum 
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of Santiago in Chile ; a third was sent to Paris, but it never 
reached its destination. In 1882 Capt, Geiseler of the Imperial 
German Navy visited the island on the gunboat Hyaena, but 
they failed to obtain any tablets, though two were reported in 
the possession of Natives. Perhaps these are the very tablets 
procured by the officers of the Mihican, United States Navy. 
At a time before 1876 two tablets were procured by a Russian 
veBsel and they are in St. Petersburg. 

So we find there are about 15 tablets preserved ; seven are 
said to be in Tahiti, two at Santiago, two at Washington, two at 
St. Petersburg, one in the British Museum and one at Berlin ; 
this latter is a large one, but uot a good spceimen. 

The tablets are made of hard mimosa ; some of them are as long 
as 14 inches ; the script was executed with a point of obsidian ; 
tablets are often channelled with broad parallel grooves, within 
which the inscriptions are cut, the object being to preserve the 
characters being spoilt by rubbing. The writings can be read 
from right to left, it was boustrophedon. manner of writing 
alternately from right to left, and from left to right, or as the 
French Dictionary gives “ maniere d’ecrire alternativement de 
driote a gauche, et de gauche a driote sans discontinuer la ligne. 

Although the Polynesians were able to represent human, 
animal and natural forms, remarkably conventionalized, no 
where except in the E6kster Island, the extreme outpost of the 
race, do we find anything approaching a regular system of 
writing. 

Often we find Chiefs attesting treaties with Europeans by 
making their marks ; but in one of the recorded instances the 
Maories used signs resembling their tattooing, and quite different 
from those here in question, in the other, the native contracting 
parties were themselves chiefs of Rapa Nui. A voyage was 
undertaken in 1770 by Capt. Gonzalez with two war ships. On 
the 15th November they took possession of the island on behalf 
of King Carlos III, and the island was named Carlos instead of 
David, as it was formely called. On that occasion, after the 
deed of possession had been signed by the expeditioners, they 
invited the Caciques to do the same, as an act of donation to the 
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king of Spain. J. Park Harison in the Journal of The Anthropolo- 
gical Institute, Vol. Ill, 1873 writes ^ * 

The signatures of the Chiefs of Easter Island to the treaty 
made with the Spaniards in 1770 having been accurately traced 
by Senor De la Rosa from the original characters in the Ms. in 
his possession, it has been thought desirable to print them for 
the purpose of comparison with the hieroglyphics on the tablets. 
From the extreme rarity of anything approaching to writing in 
the Pacific a singular interest attaches to them. 

The Symbol to the right is assumed to be the signature of the 
King of the Island. It stands by itself and appears to represent 
one of the figures-half men and half birds-which it has been 
supposed to symbolise the chiefs. 

( For Facsimiles of signatures of Chiefs of Easter Island. 1770 
see the phote facing this page ). 

The characters in the second or middle • column may perhaps 
form the name of a chief next in rank ; or possibly a priest. 
There are four signs in this column, of which the third from the 
top is similar to some in the tablets. The third column from the 
right contains eight characters. They probably, form a single 
name. It was suggested that this might possibly also be the case 
with some of the groups of signs on the reverse side of the tablet 
( plate 21 ). 

Senor De La Rosa agrees in thinking that the characters, 
generally, indicate a more perfect system of writing than the 
incised signs. They are not unlike some that he has met with in 
Central America. It will be observed that the signatures are 
written vertically. 

Park Harrison in the Journal, quoted above, working from 
casts of specimens in Santiago identifies in figures of men with 
albatrosses heads the Herronia or mythical being of native 
legend, and can point to turtles and lobsters as clubs and 
ceremonial paddles \ he detects combats of men and animals, 
recognises dog faces and negrito heads, and in a recurring 
sequence of human figures sees a genealogy of island chiefs 
whose forefathers may have lived thousands of miles away in 
the west. 
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Dr. A Carroll in the the journal of the Polynesian Society, 
1892,* declares that the language of the hieroglyphs is not 
Polynesian, but came from the American continent, and that 
among the inscriptions can be traced words and phrases from 
the Toltec, Quiche, Muuiscan, and many other tongues, proving 
the mixed blood of the peoples who came over to Easter Island 
more than 500 years ago. On the tables are to be found relations 
of events which happened from about A. D. 600 onwards over a 
wide region of the earth’s surface, and there is mention of persons; 
places, and circumstances alluded to by Spanish writers. 
Dr. Carroll asserts that when his grammar and vocabulary are 
published, everyone who wishes to read these important histori- 
cal and mythological inseriptions will be able to do so without 
difficulty. Meanwhile, as an earnest of what is to come, he 
publishes three translations in the form of prayers one by a 
woman for offspring, and two of a more general character for 
health and successful harvest. 

Bishop Claesens of Batavia, to whom casts or rubbings of 
Easter Island tablets were sent, declared that almost identical 
signs are carved upon rocks in Celebes ; and Bishop Jaussen is 
convinced that they c%me into the East Pacific from this part of 
the world. The natives usually trace their proximate descent 
from Oparo whence the pioneer Hotu Matua came in a canoe 
bringing 67 tablets with him. 

Captain Geiseler has also a few remarks to make upon the 
interpretation of the character. He describes some of the signs 
carved in relief on the rooks on the south-west face of Rana Kao, 
and identifies some of these ( a bird-like figure which frequently 
occurs on the tablets ) with the god Make-Make. The conjunc- 
tion of this sign with another representing the female vulva is, 
he says, held to signify a birth ; and figures of men fishing to 
mark the seasons of the year at which certain fish were caught. 
He believes that the language is not that of a vanished people 
but that of the existing inhabitants of the island. 

It seems that the tablets had some ceremonial significance 
and only chiefs and priests are said to have been taught to read 
them. The natives related that they were brought together at 
certftln seasons and their contents publicly recited. The object 
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of such assemblies may be to promote by ceremonial means the 
increase of the crops and the abundance of the fish on whidh the 
islanders largely depended for their food. 

Mr. Dalton concludes his paper ( MAN, 1904, Vol. IV) with 
the following remarks : 

The very remoteness of the island may have contributed, 
before the period of decadence set in, both to the peculiarity and 
the excellence of the monuments. Exceptional though it is, this 
beneficent influence of isolation is not unprecedented. Those 
parts of prehistoric Europe which, like Eastern Hungary and 
Scandinavia, were never in the main stream of traffic and inter- 
course, were left at leisure to develope a bronze civilization 
infinitely superior to that of their less isolated neighbours. This 
superiority we explain by the operation of normal causes with- 
out invoking the deus ex machina of an alien teacher. May not 
the course of events have been somewhat similar in this far 
corner of the Pacific Ocean ? 

It is worth while to photograph all the available tablets to 
note the comparative frequency with which certain signs or 
groups of signs occur upon them, to compare them with the 
signs on seals found at Mohenjo Daro. Not a few, but hundreds 
of signs are similar. 

The photographs of two tablets Nos. XX & XXI are taken 
from the Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain 
& Ireland Vol. Ill where a paper by J. Park Harrison on “ The 
Hieroglyphics of Easter Island’^ is published. The wood of 
which the tablets are formed is that of Edwardsia, a species of 
Mimosa, which in Chile attains a considerable size and from 
seeds obtained from Easter Island it was found that the tree 
exists there also. The two tablets are not of the same size ; the 
smaller and more peifect one is 14 inches in length ; 4^ to 5 in 
breadth, and one inch thioL The second and larger tablet is 18^ 
inches long ; to 5 inches wide, and varies from half an inch 
thick. On the smaller tablet eight lines of signs are engraved ; 
and 12 lines on the longer ; the signs are incised and sunk in 
channels so that impressions from them cannot be made ; hence 
they are not stamps ; the writings are Boustrophedon ; hence 
Harrison proposes to read thus ; to save the trouble of turning 
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the tablet at the end of every line to read the third from the 
bottom after the first line and so taking every alternate line up 
to the seventh, then turn the tablet once for all, and read the 
2nd, 4th, 6th and 8th from the top in a similar way 

Harrison describes the figures one by one ; I will copy out 
only a few, “ Separated from this group by a column, with 
three circles on each side there is a figure also with enlarged 
ears, armed with a club, of a form altogether different from any 
in Easter Island, but common in Fiji, and the Samoa-group. He* 
is represented as running to attack a snake with a wide head 
and a knob or knot at the end of its tail, very much as serpents 

are sometimes shown on ancient monuments It appears to 

be the Enigrus which is found in Fiji and some other islands 

of the West Pacific, though not a water snake. 

“ The large one holds in its hands two clubs or sceptres ; the 
arms of the other are hanging down. They appear to be idols 
( but may be figures representing chiefs ) ; in either case they are 
altogether unlike anything in the Pacific. I have an indistinct 
recollection of having met them in connection with some people 
in the East. ” 

As regards the meaning of the iconographic signs and 
pictures, they represent forms of life as well as weapons and 
incidents ( some apparerently religious ) which belong to islands 
many thousands miles to the west. In Easter Island it is well 
ascertained that the only quadruped is a rat, and the only land 
bird a domestic fowl ; and the natives have certainly neither 
dog-faces nor negrito like heads. 

D 

In the Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institute for the 
year ending June 30, 1889, Paymaster William J. Thjmson, U. S. 
Navy has published a paper on “Te Pito Te Henua, or Easter 
Island, pp. 449-553, with numerous plates; the following are 
the plates of the tablets found at Easter Island 
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1. Obverse & reverse of Easter Island Tablet “ Apai " ( origi- 

nal in possession of Bisbop of Axieri ). 

2. Do. Do. “ Atua Matariri. ” ^ Cat. No. 129773, 

U. S. N. M. Easter Is. Collected and deposited by Pay- 
master W. J. Thomson, U. S. N. ). 

3. Do. Do. of Easter Island wooden tablet “ Eaha 

To Ran Ariki Kete ” ( Cat. No. 129774 Do. Do. ). 

• 4. Do. Do. of wooden tablet from Easter Island 

“ Ka IHI Uiga ” ( From photograph presented by George 
Davidson to to the California Academy of Sciences ). 

5. Do. Do. Do. “ Ate-A-Renga-Hokan lit 

Poheraa ” ( original in possession of Bishop of Axieri. 

From photograph by Paymaster W. J. Thomson, U.S.N. ). 

6. Do. Do. ( From a cast lent by Parke, Davis & Co. ). 

7. Do. Do. obtained by Chilian Corvette “ O’Hig- 

gins ” ( original in Santiago Museum, Chili ). 

8. Do. Do. Do. ( original in Santiago Museum, 
Chili). 

Paymaster Thomson has given English translation of several 
of these tablets : 

English translation of Apai tradition ( No. 1, above). 

Mobouakuta, the chief of a powerful clan, when about to make 
war to revenge the death of one of his relatives, who had been 
killed by treachery, summoned Timo, the builder of fowl-houses, 
and ordered him to construct on the windward side of the house 
of Techo, fisherman, a fowl-house of one hundred crescent 
shaped stakes. It was ordered that of the fowls captured in the 
war those with long tail-feathers and the white ones, should be 
reserved and sent to this house for safe-keeping. 

The warriors of the clan assembled promptly at the council- 
fire with their faces brilliantly painted and wearing their 
distinctive shell necklaces. 

The solemn ceremonies, attendant upon the declaration of 
war, were performed by the assembled braves, in accordance 
with the ancient customs handed down by their forefathers. 
Obeisance was first made to the sky, each warrior repeating the 
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prayer “ may we be killed in battle if we neglect to worship the 
Great Spirit. The ceremonies concluded with obeisance to the 
god of feathers, each warrior wearing the feather-kat of his 
clan- Era Nuku, the god of feathers, whose costume consists of 
feathers for the head, feathers for the neck, and feathers to be 
waved by the wind. He who brings good luck when feathers 
are worn that are tied by a string of hairs. He who protects the 
yams and potato plantations when feathers tied upon a stick, 
and placed close together between the hill. He who keeps off the 
evil spirit when feathers are planted over the burial-places. 

The god of feathers, whose wife is Manana. Manana Take 
came from the skies. She once visited the land in the shape of 
a fish, which was captured and given to the king on account of 
its size and beauty. Recognizing the divine nature of the fish, 
the king was thereafter debarred from swimming in the sea. 

( The next hieroglyphics on the tablet are supposed to have 
been written in some ancient language, the key to which has 
long ago been lost- After the unknown section the translation is 
continued as follows ) 

When the island was first created and become known to our 
forefathers, the land was crossed with roads beautifully paved 
with flat stones. The stones were laid close together so 
artistically that no rough edges were exposed. Coffee-trees 
were growing close together along the borders of the road, that 
met overhead, and the branches were laced together like muscles. 
Heke was the builder of these roads, and it was he, who sat in 
the place of honour in the middle where the roads branched 
away in every direction. These roads were cunningly contrived 
to represent the plan of the web of the gray and black-pointed 
spider and no man could discover the beginning or the end 
thereof. 

( Here again are some sections of the tablet written in the 
characters that are not understood, after whieh the following 
translation is made ) 

In that happy land that beautiful land where Romaha 
formerly lived with his beloved Hangaroa, and where Turaki 
used to listen to the voice of the fowl, and feed them with 
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watery food. In that beautiful land that wag governed by gods 
from heaven, and who lived in the water when it wa& cold. 
Where the black and white-pointed spider would have mounted 
to heaven, but was prevented by the bitterness of the cold. 

Where is our ancient Queen? It is known that she was 
transformed into a fish that was finally caught in the still 
waters. A fish that had to be tied by the rope of Heros to be 
captured. Away, away, if you cannot name the fish. The lovely 
‘fish with the short gills that was brought for food to our Great 
King, and was laid upon a dish that rocked this way and that. 
The same that afterwards formed the corner of the stone walk 
that led to the house of the Great Chief. 

Translation of the Easter Island Tablets 

Atua Matariri (No. 2 ) 

Easter Island Tradition 

The origin of the inanimate things is believed to be the result 
of the marriage of certain gods and goddesses in accordance 
with the following table : 

God Atua Matariri and goddess Taporo produced thistle. 

God Ahimahima Marao and goddess Takihi Tupufema pro- 
duced rocks. 

God Aoevai and goddess Kava Kohekoe produced medicine. 

God Matua anus and goddess Kappipiri Aitau produced the 
Miro tree. 

God Augingieai and goddess Kia Humutoti produce the 
paper-mu J berry tree, 

God Hiti and goddess Kia heta produced theteaplant. 

God Atura and goddess Katei produced bunch grass. 

God Ahen and goddess Vaua produced fine grass. 

God Agekai and goddess Hepeue produced obsidian. 

God Viri Koue and goddess Atiugarehe XTrnharero produced 
the morning glory plant 
and so on 
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Translation of tablet No. 3. 

Easter Island Anthem 

What power has the Great King on the land ? 

He has power to make the plants grow and to change the sky 
to different colours. 

All hail the power of the Great King who makes us lenient 
to the young plants to admire the skies of different colours and. 
to behold the clouds that rise. 

What power has the great king on the land ? 

He has the power to create the lobsters, white bait, eels, ape- 
fish and everything in the sea. 

All hail the power of the Great King who gives us the know- 
ledge of how to catch the lobsters, white bait, eels, ape-fish, and 
all marine animals. 

and so on 

Father mourning the loss of his child ( No. 4 ) 

This is an old song supposed to have descended from the 
time the first inhabitants arrived on the island. The father is 
believed to mourn for his child left in that eastern land, from 
which tradition states the people migrated. 

English Translation 

The sail of my daughter. 

Never broken by the force of foreign clans 1 1 
The sail of my daughter. 

Unbroken by the conspiracy of Honiti 
Ever victorious in all her fights 
She could not be enticed to drink poison waters 
In the cup of obsidian glass. 

Can my sorrow ever be appeased 
While we are divided by the mighty seas ? 

Oh my daughter, oh my daughter, 

It is a vast and watery road 
Over which I look toward the horizon, 

My daughter, oh my daughter, 

I will swim over the deep to meet you, 

My daughter, oh my daughter. 
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English Translation. Native Love Song ( Plate No. 5 ), 

Who is sorrowing ? It is Renga~a manu Hakopa. 

A red branch descended from her father. 

Open thy eyelids, my true love. 

Where is your brother, my love ? 

At the feast in the Bay of Salutation 
We will meet under the feathers of your clan. 

She has long been yearning after you. 

Send your brother as a mediator of love between us. 
Your brother who is now at the house of my father. 

O, where is the messenger of love between us ? 

When the feast of drift-wood is commemorated. 

There we will meet in loving embrace. 

The writer has given a genealogy of the Kings of the Easter 
Island, also a vocabulary. He adds that the natives of Easter Is. 
speak a dialect of the Malayo-Polynesian language, which is so 
widely spread in the South Sea and Malay Archipelago. Any 
one who will take the trouble to compare the accompanying 
vocabulary with the same words used by the natives of New 
Zealand, Tahiti, Rorotonga, Samoa, and any of the islands of 
Polynesia, will see that many of the words are identically the 
same, and others show a slight variation. 

Piofessor S. Langdon of Oxford in the Introduction of G. R. 
Hunter^s “ The script of Harappa and Mohenjo Daro and its 
connection with other scripts writes : There can be no doubt 
concerning the identity of the Indus and Easter Island scripts. 
Whether we are thus confronted by an astonishing historical 
accident or whether this ancient Indian script has mysteriously 
travelled in the remote islands of the Pacific none can say. The 
age of the Easter Island tablets made of wood is totally 
unknown, and all knowledge of their writing has been lost. This 
same script has been found on seals precisely similar to the 
Indian seals in various parts of ancient Sumer, at Susa and the 
border land east of the Tigris. 

In the Journal of the Polynesian Society, Vol. 48, No. I, Sr. J. 
Imbelloni of the Argentine Museum of National History in his 
paper on The Easter Island Script and the Middle-Indus seals’’ 
wriies In the manuscript letter signed by Professor Hunter 




riiotograph of the script oq the tablet in the Museum of Santiago, Chili. 
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'<< 

and addressed to M. de ijevesy, of which I possess a photogra- 
phio'Oopy, he eays that having carefully re-examined the list of 
symbols re-produced by the latter “ I have verified that in every 
case in which you have taken the symbols of my work, you have 
re-produced them loith scrupulous and indeed remadkable exacti- 
tude. ” ( Italic words are in English in the original ). 

Bibliography of the tablets of Easter Island 

1866. Globus, ( published at Brunswick ). Vol, XIII, p. 113 
( short account of Eyraud’s nine month’s stay in the island ) ; cod- 
tains the statements that there were tablets in almost every house. 

1870. Obid. Vol. XVII, p. 248. ( Palmer’s account of visit of 
H. M. S. Topaze ). 

1870. Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fur Erdkunde, Berlin, 
p. 469. ( Letter of Dr. Phillippi fo Professor Bastian mentioning 
the tablets, and the report of Captain Gana, commander of the 
O’Higgins, the Chilian vessel which the island in 1870 ). 

1871. Ibid. pp. 548-551. ( Meinioke Die Holztafeln von 
Rapimi ). The writer protests against any theory of American 
influence, and rejects the view that the script was due to a now 
extinct race. He believes the inscriptions to represent genea- 
logies ). 

1872. Ibid. Vol. VII. pp. 78-81. (Miklucho Maolay, Uber 
die Rohaurago oder die Holztafeln von. Rapanni ). Draws atten- 
tion to the similarity of characters on the tablets to designs 
carved on stone statues &o. The article is followed by remarks 
by Professor Bastian ( pp. 81-9 ) who suggests that the subjects 
of the inscriptions are not merely genealogies and may be 
ceremonial recitations for use at particular feasts. 

1872. Revue Maritime. Vol. 35, pp. 195ff. L’lle de Paques. 
( short official report by Admiral de Lapelin to the Minister of 
Marine mentioning visit of the Flore of the French Pacific 
squadron to Easter Island in 1872. This is followed by a transla* 
tion of the report of Captain Gana of the Chilian vessel 
O’Higgins. The translator’s notes on p- 121 relate to the tablets 
and give facts in support of their comparatively recent origin ). 

1873. Iswestia ( proceedings of the Russian Geographical 
Society. Vol. VIII, p. 42 ) ( Article by Miklucho Maclay ). 
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1873. Compte-rendue de I’Aoadamie dea Insoriptions et 
Belles-lettres pp. 151-155, ( A. de Longperier disousses oasts of 
inscriptions in the oolleotion of the Bishop of Azieri ). 

1876. Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie, Vol. VIII, p. 37ff. ( Philippi 
Tiber die Hierogljphen der Osterinsel &o. ; mentions the receipt 
at Santiago Museum of a third example of the script in addition 
to the original two tablets, casts of which had been sent to 
Europe ). 

1878. Le tour du Monde. ( Article by Pinart, who repro- 
duces one of the Santiago oasts ; the same writer in Bulletin de 
la Sooiete de Geographie, Vol. XVI ( 1878 ) p. 203 notices figures 
carved relief upon stone buildings ). 

1881. A. B. Meyer. Die Bildersohriften des Ostindischen 
Archipels und der Sudsee ( publication of the Royal Ethnogra- 
phical Museum at Dresden, printed at Leipzig ), p. 7, plate vi. 
The inscription of a tablet is reproduced and the plates giving 
examples of picture-writing from Pelew, Celebes, &c. are 
interesting for purposes of contrast and comparison. 

1881. Globus, Vol, XL, p. 375 ( Notice by Andree of the 
preceding work by Meyer ). 

1883. A Bastian, Zur Naturwissenschafliohen Bebandlungs- 
weise der Psychologie, Berlin, pp. 212ff. with plate reproducing 
the example in the Museum fur Volkerkunde, Berlin. 

1883. Ymer ( Stockholm ) Vol. Ill, pp. 182fif. ( H. Stolpe, part 
of his action on Paek-on, or Easter Island. This interesting paper 
is unfortunately written in Swedish, and is therefore accessible 
to a comparatively small number of students. It may be men- 
tioned that the same author has treated the tattooing of the 
Easter Islanders in the Abhandlungen of the Dresden Zoological 
and Anthropological Museum, Festschrift, 1899, No. 6). 

1886. Mitheilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in 
Wien, pp. 97ff. plate x. ( M. Haberlandt, der Sohriftafein von 
der Osterinsel. Disousses the relation of the tablets to genealogy. 
They are probably not of high antiquity, and are more important 
from the point of view of psychology than history. 

1889. The American Naturalist, Vol. XXIII, p. 882 ( W. 
Hough mentions the tablets in an article on the visit of the 
Mphioan 
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1893. Bulletin de Oeographie historique et descriptive 
( Comite des travaux des travaux, historiques et soientifiques, 
Aonee 1892 ) Paris, 1893, pp. 340-270, ( Bishop Janssen's posthum- 
ous memoir, L’lle de Paques, edited bj the B. P. lldefonse 
Alazard and containing the vocabularies. See Man 1904, p. 2 ). 

1895. Le Museon, Revue Internationale, published at 
Louvain, Vol. XIV, p, 415ff. and Vol. XV, pp. 68-73. ( C. de 
Harlez reproduction of the inscription from a tablet with the 
translation given by Metoro to Bishop Jaussen. De Harlez 
declares it to be une suite d’images independantes I’une de 
I’autre, and not a continuous narrative at all. Of. Man, 
1904, p. 4). 

1899. Comptes-rendus de la Sooiete de Geographic, Paris 
pp. 169-176 { Captain Vere Barclay’s R. N. account of visit of 
H. M. S. Topaze on p. 175 Captain Barclay says that the chara- 
cters on the tablets are not the same as those on the statues &o. 
He believes in a connection with S. America and suspects Maya 
influence. 

1904. Man, 1904, Vol. IV. On an inscribed wooden tablet 
from Easter Island ( Rapa Nui ) in the British Museum, by 0. M. 
Dalton, M.A., F.S.A., pp. 1-7, with a plate. 

1873. Journal of the Anthropological So. of Gr. Br. & Ir. 
Vol. Ill, 1873. The Hieroglyphics of Easter Island by J. Park 
Harrison, with two plates. 

1889. Smithsonian Institution, Annual Report, year ending 
June 30 by Paymaster W. J. Thomson, U. S. N. pp. 447fif. 
numerous plates. 



NEW LINES OF INVESTIGATION IN INDIAN LINGUISTICS ' 

BY 

Dr. S. M KaTRE, M, a,, Ph.D. ( London ) 

It was not without a great deal of hesitation that I accepted 
_ the kind invitation of our energetic Secretary in this new feature 
of the Institute’s activities, but two reasons have prevailed upon 
me to cooperate with him, viz., the Institute itself and the learn- 
ed audience which forms part of it at such functions. I consider 
this as a small offering to the memory of the geeat scholar whose 
magnificent portrait presides over this hall. It is exactly 63 
years since the great Bhaudarkar inaugurated the Wilson Philo- 
logical Lectures by his first lecturership, paving incidentally the 
highway to Indian Linguistics, and whatever little that has been 
achieved in our country in this subject is due in a large mea- 
sure to the genius and greatness of Sir Ramakrishna Gopal 
Bhandarkar. Secondly so few are the scholars actively engaged 
in investigations in Indian linguistics that I am tempted to place 
before such a critical audience as I find here some of the lines 
which may profitably be undertaken in the light of my own ex- 
perience with allied subjects. If it is usual at these functions 
to speak of the results of one’s own investigations in any parti- 
cular problem, 1 have to plead guilty to a slight departure from 
that custom, for the results of my personal investigations are 
published elsewhere, and it will be of no particular importance 
here. From experience I find that it is the lack of subjects for 
investigation which often hinders a researcher in the beginning 
and as the number of investigators in this field, as in other 
branches of Indology, is limited, I offer no excuse for addressing 
you today on some new lines of investigation in Indian Ling- 
uistics. 

Before proceeding to the subject of new lines of investigation 
within the Indian domain I should like to deal in a short com- 
pass with the recent tendencies within the larger Indo-European 
field. The work of Benveniste in France and Eurylowioz in 

1 Leeture delivered at the Bhandarkar Oriental Beiearoh Institute on 
Thursday ISth February 1940. 
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Poland during the last decade has shown that we must now app- 
roacli the comparative study of any group of languages from the 
synchronic point of view. The old method of comparing voc- 
ables from different cognate languages belonging to unrelated 
periods of history which served the purpose of the pioneers of 
this science up to the day of the Junggrammatiker is no longer 
tenable. For the discovery of Hittite and Tocharian have intro- 
duced difficulties which can only be solved by a chronological 
study of linguistic facts within each individually attested mem- 
ber of the family and then instituting the comparison of syn- 
chronic elements of cognate members. This brings me to the pre- 
sent stand taken by the European linguists headed by the younger 
generation of scholars like Ben^eniste and Kurylowicz, namely 
that of historical and geographic linguistics. 

First and foremost come those initial speculations of the 
early Aryans with reference to etymology, found now and again 
in the Brahmanas Aranyakas and older Upanisads. While the 
Nirukta school has been studied in detail, a systematic study 
of these ancient equations posited by the hoary preservers of 
Aryan Culture in India, is still a desideratum. Many of 
these equations will appear surprisingly modern. Of course a 
majority will be discovered to be merely due to folk etymology 
or as artificial creations of the priestly class> finding an echo per- 
haps is Swiffc^s parody of the etymology of the words ‘ Alt'Xander 
the great ’ as equivalent to ‘ All eggs under the grate, ^ But the 
equations which we find of the nature indicated below are very 
bold and modern in their conception. Thus in Brbad Aranyaka 
Upanigad 4.2.2. we read as follows * ' Tndho ha vai namaisah 
tarn indham eantam Indra ity acaksate,’ which in effect posits 
the equation indra‘-“'^ Ktndha-, If we study the history of Tndo- 
Aryan during its transition from OI-A. to MI-A. we notice that 
the presence of an r in a consonant cluster has often resulted in 
an aspiration ; thus Sfc. fa/ra>Pk. tattha, Sk. H-tra>Fk. ettha, 
etc. Here then is a statement identifying the two words indha- 
and indra^'f presuming unoopsoiously perhaps, the knowledge of 
such aspiration which is lost in the actually attested MI-A, stage 
where we have only tnda-. 

Now whether we attribute or not to this particular phenomenon 
a knowledge of aspiration in the presence of r found not only in 
MI-A. but also in NI-A. as discussed by Prcf. EIcch in his 

9 [ Annals. B.O.B.L] 
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Formation de la langm marathe^ we have to see in the existence of 
such an equation a profound insight into the nature of language 
as a symbolic expression of man’s innermost feelings. It points 
out to the necessity of investigating all the etymological equa^ 
tions contained in the entire field of Vedic literature, and inter- 
preting them not only in the traditional manner but also from 
the modern scientific point of view. This is a source which still 
remains to be utilized like the Nirukta and PrStisakhya schools 
studied respectively by Skold and Sarup on the one hand and 
Siddheshwar Varma on the other, followed by others in the 
field like Mangaldev Sastri of Benares. 

Turning to the later classical period of 01- A. we notice the 
gradual fixation of the grammatical categories and forms in a 
steel trame which stiffled the growth of the language as 01- A. 
but gave rise as a result to the MI-A. languages which conti- 
nued the tradition of linguistic evolution stopped abruptly by 
the preeminence attached to Panini’s Astadlujaijl. That this 
growth has been uninterrupted and continuous is proved by the 
many Prakritisms seen in the language of the Rgre Ja itself. 
For instance MI-A. is characterised by the loss of vocalic r which 
affects a following dental by changing it into a cerebral, and yet 
in RV we find sankata-, •katd-, vi-katd-, etc. ( cf. Wackernagel, Ai 
Or I, p. 287 ). In his Introduction to the first volume of At Gr 
Wackernagel speaks of the influence of MI-A. on the Rgvcdic 
dialect ( pp. XVIII-XX ). Now in order to be able to assert the 
influence of MI-A. on this earliest representative of OI-A. we 
should have roughly a historical and geographical knowledge of 
Indian linguistics. 

Geography and History, or Time and Space have a special 
significance in modern Linguistics. Take for instance the RV 
sure duhitd which means ‘ the daughter of the sun ' standing 
for suro duhita<suras duhitd. The sandhi which has taken place 
here clearly indicates that we have a MSgadhisra, or more sci- 
entifically speaking, the forces which brought about the Mg. 
nom. sg. of nouns in -a to were already working sporadically 
during the Vedic period, and the geographical location of this 
phenomenon became localised in the Magadha country whence 


1 aeeiSi. 
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it travelled eastwards. About this form we shall give another 
explanation later. 

Now these evident Prakritisations in the OI-A. language 
may be considered as an aspect of Hyper-Sanskritisation ; in 
other words Bgvedic sure duhita may be hypersanskritisation of 
an eastern dialectical form. Consider another word whioh has 
played an important part recently in linguistic discussions : 
mlecJia- and the root mlechalL Scheftelowitz first connected 
OI~A. rrUecchd- and Pali milakkha- respectively with I-E ^mlaisr 
sko and Sk. markka in ZDMG 73, 234, which has been criticised 
by Liebich, B30S 8, 623ff. and Pisani IF 57, 56fF. In a footnote 
to this last mentioned paper the Editor of IF refers to my expla- 
nation of the two forms to a root mraks- or mrks- which has 
given rise on the one hand to Sk. mleccJid- or mlecchati and on the 
other to Pali milakkha- as needing further proof. The proof 
required is to demonstrate whether a hypersanskritisation of 
MI-A. miccha or miliccha- has given rise to OI-A. mlecchd. This 
is precisely the function of historical linguistics. If Vedic 
vikcitd is the pure MI-A. form from vHcrtd taken into the vocab- 
ulary of the earlier or more literary dialect or sure duhita a Mag- 
adhism for euro duhita there is no need to disbelieve the hyper- 
sanskritisation of MI-A. miccha- or mtliccha- into OI-A. mlecchd-^ 
notwithstanding the fact that neither the two Lexicons of Roth 
or Bc3htlingk nor the Nachtrage of Schmidt give the meaning ‘ to 
speak indistinctly ' to the Ol-A. root rnrks- or mraks-. If the 
etymology of Sk. mlecchd- is to be based on comparison of Slovak 
mlaskati, mteskati and Polish mlaskac, there is all the greater reason 
to connect earlier forms within the I-A. domain itself to deter- 
mine the relationship between the forms attested. The objection 
may be raised to such an interlinking by saying that they are 
distinct vocables semantically related to one another, confusion 
being due to intermixing or contamination of the synonymous 
expressions. But this is only a method of avoiding a straight 
investigation. Comparative linguistics applied to non-synchro- 
nic elements belonging to distinct but cognate groups does not 
solve the etymological problems ; we are on safer grounds when 
we apply historical linguistics to each member within the wider 
group, and then connect similar results with synchronic develop- 
ment within the other cognate members. Besides we have here 
continuity both in space and time, an added factor to the ^relia- 
bility of our conclusiona. 
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I have diverged in this manner to point out the necessity of 
studying Indian Linguistics in its historical aspect. So iong 
we have depended entirely on European studies of Indian lan- 
guages from the modern view point, neglecting the traditional 
accounts we have of the different aspects of these languages. 

In order to study the Indian languages in their historical 
development we need a fixed chronology, but in the absence of 
such a chronology we have to approach these subjects through 
definite periods. Two things are necessary so far as Indian voc- 
ables are concerned ^ their occurrence at definite periods and 
the different meanings attached to them during their evolution ; 
in a sense the entire history of the word period by period. What 
Yule and Burnell have done in Hobson- Johson or Lokotsch for 
Oriental Words in European languages or Dalgado for Poiiu- 
Quese vocables in Indian languages^ must be done more minu- 
tely within the Indian field itself. None of the existing Sanskrit 
dictionaries are on such historical principles. What are the 
words utilized by Kalidasa, what expressions are peculiar to 
Bhavabhuti, what is the nature of Subandhu's or Bana^s vocabu- 
lary ? Only a historical study of Sk. vocables can solve these 
questions and may often help us in determining the relative 
chronology of the different authors. This is a new line of study 
which promises a great deal. The study of the vocables of each 
Sk. poet or dramatist, and the manner in which he expresses his 
thought content within that limit constitute a new line of inves- 
tigation in lexicography as well as stylistics. 

Coming to another problem connected with the verbal system 
of Indo-Aryan we notice that P&nini's Dhatupatba consists of 
many roots which appear to have undergone MI-A. influence. 
Thus we have ak--, ag-^ afic-: anj-, etc, where the mute and son- 
ant stops interchange. The problem here is to find out which 
is the original root and which may be explained naturally by Sk. 
borrowing its inherited element from MI- A. This borrowed ele- 
ment is not confined to the roots only, but covers all the different 
types of vocables. From this angle the whole Sk. vocabulary 
needs investigation. This enquiry should cover the meanings of 
the words, orthography, the probable date of the usage with 
citation of the first employment in literature, etc. Here also the 
available Sk. kosas may be employed with profit. For the fixing 
of the meaning of a word does not form part of pure linguistics, 
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since it is fixed only by usage, and this usage is generally reflect- 
ed in the kosas* A systematic study of the words occurring in all 
available kosas, arranged according to chronology, number of 
meanings attached to each word, will show not only the chrono- 
logical order of the kosas, but also illustrate the semantic 
evolution of the words with reference to space and time, that is 
geographical location and chronological stratum. 

The greatest defect of Indian linguistics is the absence of 
clearly demarcated isoglosses. Just as problems of Indian chro- 
nology surpass the number of researchers in the field, the pro- 
blem of interborrowing which has gone on between the different 
dialectal areas in northern India has made linguistic advance 
very slow. The future work in Indian linguistics must concern 
itself with this problem, and no advance will be possible unless 
it is tackled seriously, minutely and successfully in all its asp- 
ects. The study of MI-A. has suffered because there is no clear 
indication of such demarcation. While the movement of simpli- 
fication has affected all MI~A languages there is nothing inher- 
ently specific which differentiates the different members of this 
group. The grammarians deal with three, M. Mg. and S. or four 
or six languages, which differ from each other in very few cases 
only. The division is very artificial between the sub-varieties 
of Mg or S or M. or of Ap. and Pais, But for the Pk. grammari- 
ans or writers on rhetorics, we should find but three varieties of 
Pk. only. These show us the general tendencies current in the 
whole field of MI-A. For instance when single intervocalic stops 
disappear in M. the dentals are retained in S and Mg. The his- 
tory of the cerebrals in the same position is slightly different. 
The simplification has not affected all stops at the same time and 
we need a definite knowledge in time and space of this move- 
ment affecting the entire group of stops. Again if we consider 
consonant clusters in MI-A, we find that the assimilation did 
not affect all groups at the same time or the same manner s e. g, 
in Pali we have the loo. sg. of masc. nouns in -a as either -awiftt 
or asnUih ; in the N-W. group of Asokan inscriptions consonant 
groups with r are not generally assimilated while others are. It 
is therefore necessary to study these changes with reference to 
the place and time or chronology of the particular dialects 
studied. So far no attempt has been made to unravel 'this 
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problem in the manner suggested by me. The comparative 
grammar of the Pkts. can only point out to the general movement 
of simplification, but never discover the detailed ramifications 
of that movement as it expressed itself through time and space. 
The first and foremost manner in which this problem may be 
attempted, in the absence of definit? chronology of Prakrit 
writings, is to take up the dated Prakrit inscriptions found in all 
parts of India, covering a wide extent both geographically and 
chronologically, study the characteristics of the different dialects 
from these two points of view and then link up the results in a 
comparative summary. Coordinating these results with similar 
results arising from the study of other literary documents whose 
dates are more or less definite, with reference to time and loca- 
tion, will lay the basis for a more authoritative history of Indian 
linguistics than has been possible hitherto. 

How can the study of the literary remains from this point of 
view be carried out is the question which naturally arises from 
the discussion above. I wish here to point out the mere outline ol 
that investigation by citing the example of a unique work which 
needs no introduction to the world of scholarship — I refer to that 
Colossus of Text Criticism of which this Institute may well be 
proud— the Critical Edition of the Great Epic. For the constitu- 
tion of this critical text Mss have been utilised from the differ- 
ent provinces of India, written in different characters, belonging 
to definite periods, covering in all about 8 or 9 centuries. It is 
not for me to enter here into the principles of text criticism ; 
but it is sufficient for my purpose to mention here that the mate- 
rial presented to us in the apparatus criticus, representing as it 
does the Mss tradition of the Great Epic as current in the vast 
area of our country, forms the basis of a new linguistic study 
which is full of promise. The variants recorded need to be studi- 
ed from the linguistic point of view, arranged in a statistical 
manner. Thus for instance we know that in MI- A. the locative 
and instrumental frequently interchanged their places, particul- 
arly in Jaina M., and this fact explains the genesis of Mar. instr. 
sing, -e which is not from Sk, -ena as Bloch suggests' followed 
by Turner® ( explaining the disappearance of intervocal -n- by 

* Formation de la langue marathe § 

^ JJRAti 19S7, 227-239, Phonetic Weakneis of Termi national Elements 
in tnd^Aryan, 
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the phonetic weakness of terminational elements ), but is from 
Apa. T-aftt<Sk. loc. sg. -asmin, where the intervocalic -/i- dis- 
appears quite naturally.* Now it may be quite possible that a 
statistical analysis of the critical material from this edition from 
the point of case variation may give us some hint regarding the 
manner in which the loc. usurped the place of the instr. and the 
probable region where such usurpation took place. A statistical 
study of this type will point out to certain traits of particular 
regions which will, in conjunction with a knowledge of the pre- 
sent languages spoken in those regions, fix for us the linguistic 
geography of MI-A or NI-A on a chronological basis. Revert- 
ing in this connection to the form sure duhita of the Rgveda we 
notice that Reichelt construed it as a dative ( Festschrift Streit- 
berg 239 ) or a locative to which severe exception was taken 
by Wackernagel who followed Bloomfield and Kuhn in regard- 
ing it as a Magadhism for the genitive sTlro < Vs^a^. Turning 
to the Critical Edition we notice such an idiom like pita 
mahyam, where the dative is beyond doubt. The variant mama 
or me ( the^ast being originally locative, taking the place of the 
dative and genitive already during the Vedic period ), being very 
conspicuous in the apparatus criticus with reference to northern 
Mss. If we notice the linguistic characteristics of the Dravidian 
languages we find at once that the dative of kinship is the nor- 
mal idiom, and therefore no real variant of the dative will occur 
in Mss hailing from these places. This dative of kinship forms 
part of the Dative of Possession which is one of the most prolific 
in Vedic prose.* 

The study of these variants should proceed along statistical 
lines covering every aspect of linguistics such as phonology, 
morphology, syntax, vocabulary and semantics. It is only a 
coordination of the results of such statistical research which 
will enable us in the near future to work up a linguistic geogra- 
phy of India. 

Just as the variants of any critical edition for which Mss are 
available in different parts of the country in different scripts, 
help us in fixing the geographical linguistics of Indian langu- 

> Grierson, JR AS 1921, 260. 

a Slddheshwar Varma, Jha Commemoration Volume 435-456, Syntax of 
the Dative Case in the J^gveda. 
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ages, so also do the evident ehreibfehler or faults seen in the Mss 
material provide an interesting field of investigation. ^ These 
faults noticed in the Sk. Mss. are capable of throwing a good 
deal of light on the linguistic evolution of Middle and New Indo- 
Aryan, and it is a field which has not yet been taken into ac- 
count so far as Indian linguistics is concerned. These so called 
faults are real indexes to the force of linguistic evolution which 
transforms one set of forms into another, changing at times the 
, very nature of the language. I need point out here to a work in 
French by Frei entitled Grammairc des fautea^^ which concerns 
itself with the study of faults, grammatical or otherwise, from 
the new angle of Stylistics first established by the Swiss scholar 
Charles Bally in his TraiU de styliatigue francaise. 

Although the traditional grammatical systems have each an 
appendage entiled Linganusasana, dealing with the gender of 
Sanskrit words according to the nature of the primary or seco* 
ndary endings characterising them, the evolution of gender in 
the history of I-A languages requires a thorough investigation. 
What are the factors which change gender ? Why are these 
factors not uniform within each language ? These are some 
questions which need an answer. With the exception of Mar. 
Konk. and Guj. in Western India and Bhadarwahi in the Him- 
alayan area the neuter has completely disappeared from the 
NI-A stage. But the development of the masc. and fern, from 
the Old and Middle I-A stages is not quite definite. We have for 
instance Sk. agnih : Pk. aggt masc., but NI-A. ag, agi, agg, etc. 
fern. ; similarly Sk. ikmb ' Pk. ikkhu or Pa. icchu-, masc.. but 
Hindi ukh, Ikh fern in opposition to Mar, us, Pj. t7c/c^- masc. 
Again Sk. vdrtman neut.> Pk. vatta fern, mtta neut. from the first 
of which we derive all NI-A forms in the fern. An ivsolated study 
is not sufficient to bring out the full implication of this develop- 
ment; no generalisations will be possible unless we study the 
whole subject in its completeness, covering ( a ) inherited words 
discussed above and ( b ) learned borrowings. If we study these 
learned borrowing from Sanskrit in the neo Indo- Aryan langu- 
ages we shall often notice that a change of gender is not un- 
common between the different members of this group. Even in 


} Geuthner, 
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the study of the traditional Kofias we shall notice that the gender 
of any word in a particular significance is not a fixed quantity, 
but differs with the period and the author. The historical evo- 
lution of such a change is possible and the cirourastances att- 
endant upon the change capable of investigation. The position 
today is very unsatisfactory ; if we look into any dictionary, we 
■hall often find that one word has either two or three genders, 
but in many instances the authorities cited are the kosas ; if the 
chronology of the kosas is determinable we shall be further en- 
abled to determine the manner and the period through which the 
changes have occurred. The subject has not even been touched 
so far either by Indian or European linguists. 

A vastly interesting line of investigation the importance of 
which is just being realised at the present moment is the study 
of the De6l element in Indian languages, both I- A. and Dravid- 
ian. A familiar example is often cited in this connection •' Mar. 
tup Ean. tuppa and DedI iuppa. Ignorant people may conclude 
from this that ( a ) Mar. has borrowed the word from Kan. or ( b ) 
Kan. has borrowed it from Mar. or ( c ) both have commonly der- 
ived it from an independent source. To prove the first proposition 
it is necessary to demonstrate that Kan. utilized the word at an 
earlier period than Mar. or for the second, vice versa. The Desl 
occurrence itself is of the 12th cent. A. D., and the last 
proposition is the most difficult to establish unless the 
substratum of I-A. and Dravidian is separately studied 
with a minuteness of detail. Of course a large number of 
these De&I words are I~A inherited vocables with semantic 
development which is not normally found in the real 
inherited element. In this particular instance, in the absence 
of a better suggestion, I propose to connect Desl tuppo 
with Sk. iTpra- maso. and neut. which signifies either 
the purc^Sia or ghrta according to the UnSdikalpa. Ordinarily 
corresponding to Sk, trpth we have lil I-A. the -t- colour- 

ing being due to the dental resulting from the assimila- 
tion ; but in the present case we ha^e the labial -pp- < 
which assimilates the vocalic r into the labial u. I am not 
i^ware of this etymology having been established before, and 
my reason in proposing it to you here is to demonstrate ^be fact 
that the so-called Dei! element needs very careful handling, 

10 ( Annals, B, 0« R* St ) 
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whether in the I-A or in the Dravidian field, before we attempt 
to determine the mutual relationship between the Dravidian in- 
fluence on 1-A, or of I-A. on Dravidian. 

This topic brings me to another which is equally interesting, 
but having an appeal only to Dravidian scholars. It is well 
known that Dravidian has borrowed freely from Sanskrit ; but 
what is not so well recognised is the fact that when the vocable 
is borrowed Dravidian may utilize it in meanings which it may 
not have originally possessed. Some of these changes have 
been recently studied by Jules Bloch and his pupils, but the 
attempts are sporadic. Only Indian scholars with a deep in- 
sight into Dravidian have the requisite qualifications for 
undertaking research in this problem. In a similar manner the 
Dravidian borrowals of T-A have to be investigated from the 
semantic point of view. This will enable us to build a history of 
semantic development of both I-A and Dravidian. 

The cultural aspect of linguistics may best be illustrated by 
the study of what I propose to call the science of Synonymies. 
This science which has yet to be developed has the aim of study- 
ing the synonymic words of a particular family of languages 
within a defined geographical area arranged according to ( a ) 
etymological and genealogical relationship and ( b ) on the 
chronological basis. The results will show what particular 
elements have disappeared in the course of historical evolution 
and what new elements have replaced them chronologically. 
Then follows the investigation into the cause of such changes 
which is invariably a culture contact. In this manner we shall 
be able to help the scholars of Indian History to fill in the gaps 
in their account wherever synonymies throws some light on the 
dark periods. Sociology will find in this branch of Indian 
linguistics, yet to be developed, a powerful instrument of 
research. I am afraid I have nothing immediately at hand to 
illustrate this particular aspect of synonymies ; I can only point 
out the importance of this investigation by referring to the 
interesting word aiva- in Sk. Already in the Prakrits we have 
besides (mar or osa- a word gho^aor-y Sk. Pali ghotakar, which 
drives the earlier Vedic word out of existence in the NIA stage* 
Now •this ghofaka has cognates in Kan., kudura, Tam. kudirm*, 
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Telugu gurramu which posits Primitive Dravidian ^ghutv, which 
la against all known facts about Dravidian which does not 
possess original aspirates. We have therefore to look towards 
a borrowal of this word by both [A and Dravidian. Jules Bloch 
in his Furlong Lectures on I-A.* connects this with the Egyptian 
Wr-, showing ultimately that the Egyptian culture contact 
with the Indian subcontinent drove out the inherited word for 
horse from the central I- A. languages at least. A closer study 
will show that the word asva- has again come to India in the 
compound expression savar < Sk. asvavara- through Persian 
sources. To fill in the gaps of this long history we need detailed 
investigations in synonymies applied to the I-A., Dravidian 
and other families of languages in India from the historical and 
etymological points of view as mentioned by me above. This is 
the first time that such a vista is kept before linguists in this 
country, and to my knowledge no work of this type has ever 
been done in any country. I should consider this as one of the 
most important and fruitful contributions to Indian linguistics 
in particular and forming a vital contribution to General 
Linguistics and history. The practical aspect of synonymies 
should not bo lost sight of. In these days when politicians are 
trying to evolve a lingua franca for the whole of India and 
communalists or provincial people are fighting over the termino- 
logy, script, vocables, etc., the study of synonymies will give us 
a scientific selection of vocables which may be included on 
objective grounds in the vocabulary of the new national 
language of India. There is nothing in synonymies which will 
hurt the feelings or susceptiblities of any class or group 
of persons. 

Another aspect of Indian Linguistics which needs a careful 
survey is the existence in dialects of certain old vocables lost in 
the more cultivated .languages. For instance the word ayataim 
of Sanskrit, already rare in medieval Sanskrit except in Buddhist 
and Jain Sanskrit, is strangely preserved in the dialects of 
Kohkanl as aidana, aiddn, etc. in the sense of a receptacle, vessel. 
How do we account for this ? The Vedic word dyatana- lost in 
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praotioally all MI-A and NI'A. languages appears once again in 
the dialects of Eohkanl as semi-tatsama (note the intervooal 
In this connection I may draw your attention also to a paper by 
Dr. Baburam Saksena of Allahabad University in the New Indian 
Antiquary entitled ^Some interesting Vocables of NI-A.' * The 
study of these semi-tatsama and rare words which cease to have 
their existence in the more learned languages is as important as 
any other. The reasons for such preservations or replacements 
need to be explained scientifically. For instance Mar. bad the 
word mdthe for Sk. mastakam up to perhaps the 16th or early 17th 
century A. D., but it is replaced throughout by the more modern 
(foka^, in opposition to the Konkanl Why has this change 

taken place ? What were the influences at work ? These and 
other questions can only be dealt with after a careful investiga- 
tion into interesting survivals of earlier vocables has been 
carried out. 

Above everything there is the of study the substratum of I- A. 
to be considered. The Comparative and Etymological Dictionary 
of Nepali by Turner has given us about 5000 I-A words in Nepali 
inherited from the Old and MI-A sources. But at the same time 
he has arrived at over 1000 reconstructions for which we have no 
explanations within the I-A branch. We shall have to seek for 
their origin in the neighbouring family of languages like the 
Munda, etc. forming part of the great Austro- Asiatic group. 
These words which are so common to all NI-A vernaculars, are 
yet foreign to the nature of I-A. and nevertheless form the sub- 
stratum of I- A. Future research must necessarily take them 
into account, and there is vast scope for investigation here. 

One of the queer ways in which a foreign element is intro« 
duced in the I-A field has been recently investigated by Prof. 
Suniti Eumar Cbatterji ( since 1933 in fact ) and he has called 
this particular phenomenon translation-componnd. ^ The foreign 
element is compounded with its native synonym or translation 
and together forms a new vocable enriching the language. In a 
recent paper * Etymological Notes ^ contributed to the Ross Fes- 
tschrift ^ he has discussed many of them. The number of such 
translation compounds is steadily increasing with the progress 
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of Investigation in this particular field, showing us how much 
we hfi^ve yet to go before a proper history of Indo-Aryan or Dra- 
vidian can be attempted. 

Turning once more to the Dravidian field I must point out 
to a fundamental work which yet needs to be carried out. 
While there are many comparative etymological dictionaries 
in existence for individual members of the I-A family, 
there is none in the Dravidian field. The comparative study of 
Dravidian is more complicated than that of I-A., but this is 
chiefly due to the fact that no serious attempt has been made to 
correlate the Dravidian vocables among themselves. All the 
scholars so far have attempted to go to the proto-dravidian field 
without having made historical studies in Dravidian linguistics 
with the material in existence in India itself, and tried to find 
aflSnities with Finno-Ugrian and Scythian, etc. I take my stand 
firmly with the late Prof. Wackernagel that no linguist should 
attempt to bring in line such affinities unless he possesses first- 
hand knowledge of both media. The work in the present century 
is marred because great scholars have assayed to tread without 
sufficient personal first-hand knowledge of these different media. 
The fault is partly that of Indian scholars. I would earnestly 
place before you the necessity of linking up the cognate vocables 
of Dravidian in a semantic chain as a byproduct of the synony- 
mies mentioned by me earlier. This linking up should be both 
chronological as well as etymological. This work will form the 
basis of any future research in Dravidian linguistics. 

Reverting to the subject of Sanskrit vocables I would like to 
draw your attention to some useful work carried out by Paul 
Thieme. Though Sanskrit and Persian are I-E languages, each 
of them has an independent history. It will therefore be inter- 
esting to know how far the one has influenced the vocabulary of 
the other. What is the extent of the borrowals by Sanskrit from 
Persian ? A study such as this will surely throw light on many 
dark points of Indian history. For instance we have in the Mrc. 
ohakatika a word in DhakkI dialect ‘ pedarida-y for which the 
ohayft gives us " lupia-dari^a-. Thieme considers this rather as 
the equivalent of 8k. prStartijla- ‘ a eunuch ’. Now the point is, 
what is the authority for the chayS reading as lupta-dari<Ja-^ If 
Thieme admits Persian words in Sanskrit such as bandi eto. 
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there is nothing to prevent considering the initial of pedai^da-M 
the modern be- meaning lupta or ‘ without’. I do not propose to 
draw this conclusion ; I am merely placing it before you for 
your consideration. If the fact be established definitely beyond 
doubt, here is a new factor to be taken into account for deter- 
ming the date of the play. When did Persian vocables filter 
through into I-A ? This is a problem which is distinct from the 
problem of the Indo-Iranian frontier languges where the work 
of Prof. Morgenstierne has already made a great advance. It is 
a problem as much for historians as it is for linguists, and the 
two must necessarily join hands in this investigation. 

There is one great problem where the linguist needs the help 
of all the other scholars in the field of Indology, and it is con- 
nected with taboo words. These taboo words, mostly referring 
to the parts of the body and particularly the sex organs or cha- 
racteristics, show an interesting development. While most 
anthropologists in Africa, Australia and other parts of the world 
have taken a special interest in recording the values of such taboo 
words or expressions, no systematic work has been done in the 
Indian field. The Societe de linguistique de Paris has, for inst* 
ance, published an exhaustive monograph on the words indicat- 
ing the different parts of the body in Georgian.* A work of a 
similar nature should be undertaken in India, taking all the dif- 
ferent families of languages in existence. These taboo words 
are not always to be found in dictionaries ; for the early Missio- 
nary scholars fought shy of them, or if they at all recorded such 
expressions they hid their confusion by giving the mean- 
ing in Latin. It will therefore be necessary for respectable 
scholars to make very careful researches patiently in all parts of 
the country and bring their results together. Here we can make 
very little distinction between I-A or Dravidian for that matter. 
These taboo words are found very widely scattered in different 
linguistic areas. The investigation must necessarily take into 
account the semantic changes of cognate expressions historically 
as well as from the point of view of location. For instance the 


* L. Homburger : Nomsdes parties due corps daus le$ langues negro- 
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OI-A word for * temple ' also stands for ‘ posteriors. ' I am adv- 
isedlj not using the exact expressions in this particular place. 
Again the I-A word for ‘ cheek ' stands for the taboo expression 
representing a sex organ. What are the semantic changes which 
have brought about this transformation ? Are they local influ- 
ences or are they of a general linguistic nature involving certain 
generalized principles ? To answer this question we must have 
a complete dictionary of taboo words arranged according to 
geographical contiguity and chronological sequence. 

All through my address today I have laid particular stress on 
historical linguistics. We are finished with the earlier school of 
linguists who were not particular about the exact chronology of 
the vocables which they employed freely in their discussions. 
Even in Turner's monumental work on Nepali we find references 
to words occurring in Sanskrit lexicons as forming the link 
between MI~A and NI~A. But unless we know more about the 
relative chronology, if not the exact chronology, of the vocables 
we utilize for our every day study, further progress in Indian 
linguistics cannot be achieved. I have offered for -your thought* 
ful consideration some of the new lines which have suggested 
themselves to me in my own researches during the last 
decade. Some of these I am myself personally investigating or 
guiding •, but there is so much work to be done yet, and this fact 
alone has persuaded me in placing before you in aa actual form 
problems which may be undertaken with profit. My only desire 
is that our country which was in the forefront in this branch of 
science more than two thousand years ago should once more rise 
to the occasion and attain the supremacy which is justly her due. 
We want investigations into new fields of linguistics which will 
open out vaster fields and establish a wider vision into the very 
nature cf speech. 

There are other problems connected wit'a modern forms of 
speech, but the time at my disposal and the importance of the 
subject do not allow me to proceed further with the enquiry 
undertaken by me in this lecture. I must also eschew the sub- 
ject of Instrumental Phonetics which is one of the most potent 
agents of reeearoh in living speech. 
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. I must thank you for the very patient listening yoy have 
given me today, and I only hope that those of you who have 
been engaged in research in allied fields will find here the germs 
of many profitable problems which, when worked out, will place 
Indian linguistics: nearer to perfection. It is but meet that 
where the great Bhandarkar paved the highway of Indian lin- 
guistics 63 years ago ( in 1877 ) the members of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute should carry on his tradition by 
digging up the bypaths and perfecting the science more and 
more. 



•NEW LIGHT ON THE VEDIC GOD— 

BY 

Dr. R. N. Dandekar, M.A., Ph.D. 

There has been a considerable difference of opinion, among 
vedic Boholars^ regarding the exact interpretation of the. 
personality of the vedic god, This fact naturally enhances 

our interest in the study of the vedic mythology concerning 
that god. A ciritical approach to the problem about the essential 
nature of is expected to greatly clarify our views in the 
matter of indo-germanic mythology in general and vedic mytho* 
logy in particular. 

Oldenberg is strongly of the opinion ( Religion des Veda ) 
that the conception underlying the god cannot, under any 
circumstances, be taken back into the indo-germanic period. 

is comparatively a younger member of the vedic pantheon ; 
this fact is amply corroborated by the very name of that god, 
i. e. which is directly derived from the vedic root ^ (to 

stimulate, to vivify ), as well as by the manner in which that 
god has actually come into being. The genesis of indicates 
clearly, according to Oldenberg, a very late phase in the evolu- 
tion of vedic religious thought. The earlier and more important 
gods of the RV, like mar, fF?r, etc., are mainly the personi- 
fications of natural phenomena. In the descriptions of these 
gods, the naturalistic element often becomes quite apparent. 
They consequently possess a sort of ‘ concreteness ^ about their 
nature and character. A natural step further in the evolution 
of the religious thought was to go from the external concrete 
form of natural phenomena to the inner abstract spirit, which 
was supposed to be working behind those phenomena. The most 
outstanding characteristic of the whole universal life is the 
manifold form of * motion ^ or * movement ( Bewegung )♦ which 
la clearly perceptible everywhere. Every phenomenon of 
nature as well as every activity of hu man beings has some form^ 

* Paper read at^e All India Oriental Conference, lOth Seseion. Tijupati. 
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of * moyement ’ involved in it : The sun rises and sets ; the 
go on their usual rounds ; the rivers flow ; meci start 
working;— all these happenings presuppose some kind of 
‘ stimulation ’ Or ‘ vivifioation ^ from within. It is only as the 
result of that ‘ stimulation ’ that the whole world-order is kept 
eternally going. The physical fact of ‘ movement * and ‘ motion \ 
thus, led logically to its spiritual counterpart of stimulation. 
It is this conception of * stimulation \ as the result of which the 
whole universal order is set into motion, that was deified in the 
later phase in the evolution of the vedic religious thought. A 
definite and independent god came to be looked upon as mainly 
and exclusively responsible for this ' stimulation ’ and that 
god was ^1%^. He was the * god stimulator The origin of 
therefore, belongs, according to Oldenberg, to a period 
when abstract conceptions were deified and added to the vedic 
pantheon J srrerr, %5TT, even are the other gods, who 

belong to this category. The grammatical aspect of the name 
also is quite unique. Here a present participle is made to 
represent a distinct vedic god as also in the case of vrmr, etc. 
The vedic poet does not any longer restrict himself, while 
naming a god, to the physical function of that god, such as 
the • pervader ' or the * kindler ^ etc., but he now refers 
to the deeper spiritual function of that god. The god frfirf is 
often described as stretching out his huge golden hands in order 
to ‘ direct ' and * stimulate ’ movements in the world. 

Oldenberg further believes that the fact that is a later 
vedic god can be clearly proved by the consideration of the 
position of that god in vedic ritual. has no 

dedicated to him. At the beginning of big sacrifices, Is 

honoured with the words, srw% This position given 

to is positively an afterthought. A place was specially 
made for since he did not have it in the original scheme 

of ancient vedic ritual. He was therefore glorified just at the 
beginning of the ritual. 

Oldenberg puts forth still another viewpoint regarding the 
nature of It was generally observed that the sun-god is 

mainly responsible for the most enormous movement in the 
universe and that all other movements are apparently dependent 
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upon l)im. Ultimately therefore the sun-god came to be regarded 
as the ‘ stimulator ’ par excellence and the epithet, was, in 
many passages, employed with reference to'? 5 ?T. This consequent- 
ly led to the usual misconception that was originally 

conceived of as being identical with Oldenberg has 

strongly — and as will be shown, in detail, later on, rightly- 
opposed this idea of the identification of these two vedic 
gods, ^ and ( Z. D. M. G. Vol. LI). In eleven entire 

hymns addressed to as well as in the several references 

made in the Veda to that god, the solar character of that god is 
hardly brought forth with prominence, is, without doubt, 

associated in vedic hymns with ‘light’ and ‘splendour’ 
( IV. 6. 2 : VI, 13. 2 : VII. 76. 1 ) ; he is said to stimulate splendour 
in the east ( X. 139. 1 ) ; he illumines the and 

( I. 35. 9-11 ) ; he brings blessings to man, with all seasons, by 
day and in the night ( IV. 53. 7 ) 5 he is the father of Wit ; indeed 
the whole hymn, V. 81., seems particularly to emphasise the 
Bunlike character of But these references do not indicate, 

as may be shown later, the ‘ solar sources ’ of the origin of 
The evidence against the identification of with 
is quite overwhelming. 

Oldenberg has thus arrived at three important conclusions 
regarding the nature of : 

( 1 ). The god belongs to a late phase in the evolution 

of vedic religious thought,— to a phase when abstract concep- 
tions came to be deified, represents an abstraction of the 

idea of ‘ stimulation ’. 

( 2 ). is, therefore, clearly a later addition to the 

pantheon of vedic gods. The study of the evolution of vedic 
mythology and the consideration of the position of in 

vedic ritual would corroborate this viewpoint. 

( 3 ). The identification of and is a gross misconcep- 
tion. The ‘ essential ’ in the nature of tiftd is not the idea of the 
sun— god in general or of the sun-god in his particular aspect ; 
but the ‘ essential ’ in his nature is definitely the abstraction of 
the idea of stimulation. 

As regards Oldenberg’s first conclusion, it must bo said that 
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there is abandant evidence to show that cannot be regarded 
merely as an ‘ abstraction-divinity The descriptions of 
in vedic hymns are so pictorial that one is definitely inclined to 
believe that the vedic poet must have thought of some ‘ concrete 
personality ’ as represented by that god. The RV describes 
as possessing golden arms ( I. 35. 9-10 : VI. 71. 1-5 : VIL 
45. 2 ). He is broad-handed ( II. 38. 2 ) ; he has beautiful hands 
( III. 33. 6 ) ; he wears a tawny garment ( IV. 35. 2 ) ; his 
omnlform oar is golden ( I 35. 2-3-5 ) and it is driven by two 
radiant steeds ( I. 35. 2-5 ). raises aloft his two strong 

arms in order to bless all beings and set them working ( II. 38. 2 : 
VI. 71. 1 and 5 •• IV. 53. 4 ). He is once called 3Pit sT^rra; ( I. 22. 6 ). 
All these descriptions go to prove convincingly that the vedic 
poet thought of as possessing a positively concrete persona- 
lity and not as representing merely an abstract conception. 
A comparison between the descriptions of on the one hand 
and the descriptions of purely abstract divinities like aiar, %wr, 
vfTfTf etc, on the other, will be very suggestive in this connection. 
As Max Mtiller has aptly observed, the vigour and brightness 
of significantly contrast against the pale and shadowy 

features of deities like '?rtTr, armt etc., which are included by 
Oldenborg in the same category as The latter divinities 

have no concrete personality behind them and so the personifica- 
tion of abstract conceptions represented by them is lifeless and 
unconvincing. The case of however, is quite different. 

There is considerable anthropomorphism to be seen in the 
personality of ; the activities of that god are described, by 
the vedic poets, from the human point of view. The vedic poets 
seem to have actually seen, with their divine poetic eye-srr^ 
«^-the majestic personality of raising aloft his huge golden 
hands in order to direct and set in motion the affairs of the 
world. 

Oldenberg further puts too much emphasis on the significance 
of the formula, m often repeated at the beginning 

of the vedic ritual. He maintains that the feet that is men- 
tioned just at the beginning of the ritual indicates that the place 
given to in vedic ritual is an afterthought and that the 

fprmulai ire%, brings forth prominently the natuye of 
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as rspresenting the abstract conception of stimulation. 
But it must be remembered that that formula is often followed 
by the words, 3Ti%iTt: srrf , which show that the 
whole formula is stereotyped and does not possess any definite 
significance of its own. On the other hand, is regularly 

referred to in and the mention is often made of the 

‘ af ’ dedicated to him. In the argna, the are 

associated with and are called his • The JIV 

( I. 110. 2-3 : I, 161. 11 ) describes the ^rgs as living in the house 
of for twelve days. This latter reference clearly pre- 

supposes a definite personal character of the vedic god 

is here undoubtedly the name of a distinct mythological 
personality, is again called in these RV passages ; 

^rnpif explains the word arnffT as sirf^fU’. This implied connec- 
tion of with makes ’ftmw possibly a member of the 

^^-snf^ftr-mythological circb. In sfwsfrii ^Tgr^r ( I. 1. 9 ), 
is associated with ' fetters which fact again goes against 
his being merely an abstraction-divinity. On the whole, the 
position of ^TRif in vedic ritual contrasted with that of UffTT, %flT 
etc. proves conclusively that ^n%!| belongs to quite a different 
category from that of the latter divinities. The vedic ritualists, 
like vedic poets, looked upon as possessing a clearly 

concrete personality. 

The second conclusion of Oldenberg namely that is a 

later addition to the pantheon of vedic gods is based upon his 
first conclusion and must therefore needs fall to the ground with 
it. The conception of a god, who stimulates and directs the huge 
world-order cannot be said to be belonging exclusively to 
vedic mythology. It is to be met with in almost all indo- 
germanic religions. The evolution of indogermanic religious 
thought may be briefly stated as follows : It was first of all the 
infinite vastness of nature, which strongly impressed the mind 
of the indogermanic people. They deified this infinite va^ness 
and glorified it in the divine form of ‘ Father rvffT— 

Jupiter. This may be regarded as one of the oldest religious 
oonoeptions of the indogermanic mythology. They later on 
came to realise that this infinitely vast nature was not an un- 
Oontrolled chaos : The sun rises and sets punctually ; the rivers 
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flow in their well-defined currents ; the stars shine with un* 
disturbed regularity ; every activity in the universe was regula- 
ted in a perfect but inconceivable manner. All this must be due 
to a certain ' law ’ or ‘ order ’ which works behind all the world 
phenomena. This gave rise to the abstract conception of «ltW 
-cosmic order — and its mythological counterpart, in tlV, 

the sovereign-lord, whose function it was to see that this 
‘ world-order ’ remains undisturbed and unbroken. The sover- 
eign-lord sreoi supervises, controls, and directs every ‘movement’, 
big or small, from the enormons daily rounds of the sun-god to 
the slightest winking of the eye in the case of an ordinary 
mortal. This conception too occurs predominantly in every 
ancient indogermanic mythology. The abstract idea of stimula- 
tion and its divine counterpart both of which are so closely 

related to the conceptions, need not therefore be regarded 

as belonging to a late phase in the evolution of vedic religious 
thought. Oldenberg has included in the category of >iT?Tr, 

etc. which latter are obviously later creations of the vedic 
poets. The very fact, however, that eleven entire hymns are 
addressed to and that about 170 references are made to that 
god, should be sufficient to disprove the contention of Oldenberg. 
No other divinity belonging to that late category proposed by 
Oldenberg has been so much glorified and sung in vedic hymns. 
Oldenberg has not been able to explain why only one god, 
in preference to other gods belonging to the same late group and 
category, should be raised so high and be placed, in vedic hymns 
themselves, on the same level as the older and more important 
vedic gods. The association of with the greater and older 
gods of "BY is such as would definitely go against the possibility 
of being a younger member of tbe vedic pantheon. 

The fact that plays a comparatively small and unimpor- 
tant role in vedic ritual does not at all prove, as Oldenberg 
avers, that he Is a later vedic god. The similar is the case 
with who cannot, under any circumstances, be regarded 
as a younger member of the vedic pantheon. On tbe other hand 
UWgf^, who clearly belongs to a late phase of vedic religious 
thought, is very prominent in the vedic ritual. I shall try to 
Aow later on that though the name of this god, flf^, may be of 
purely Indian origin, the maiiv characteristics ahd functions re* 
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presented by that god oao be definitely traced back to ancient 
indogermanic mythology. 

Oldenberg vehemently opposes the proposition that the vedio 
god was originally conceived of as an aspect of the sun- 
god. Hillebrandt and L. von SchrSder have indeed, identified 
with It will be necessary, at this stage, to consider 
critically and in detail, the view of Hillebrandt regarding the 
essential nature of He first of all takes into considera- 

tion the position of in the vedio ritual. There is in 3rr« 

( III. 10. 1 ) a reference, in connection with to an altar 

of etc. Accord- 

ing to Hillebrandt, this description clearly indicates the solar 
nature of Further he points out that the possible connec- 
tion of with 3TT!^BT implied in BV ( 1, 110. 2 : L 161. 11 ) 

supports the assumption that is identical with the sun- 

god, In sacrifice, there are offerings to be made to 

on each day, during the year, which fact suggests the nature 
of that god as the ‘ lord of the year ^ And this ^ lord of the 
year ^ cannot be any other than the sun-god. These arguments 
based on the study of vedio ritual and brought forth by 
Hillebrandt in order to support his proposed identification of 
with are far from being convincing. It must be 
remembered that the original personality of the vedio god is 
greatly changed when that god is transferred to the ritual. 
VW, who played such an important role in indogermanio 
mythology in general and in vedio mythology in particular, 
is, for example, rarely the central figure in the vedic ritual. To 
try to ascertain the nature of a vedio god from the study of the 
position of that god in the vedio ritual is therefore not the cor- 
rect method. The main characteristics of a god usually fall into 
the background and his minor features, which afford some 
scope for ritualistic employment, are greatly maginified. The ori- 
ginal personality of a god is thus often distorted for the sake of 
the contingencies of the ritual. Moreover the arguments put forth 
by Hillebrandt, regarding the nature of on the strength 

■of the position of that god in the vedio ritual do not prove 
anything positively except that the vedic ritualists had known 
as possessing a concrete personality. The peculiar form 
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of the altar, which, according to Hillebrandt, represents 

the solar orb, may as well be suggestive of the conception of 
' motion ' in the world-order, which is kept eternally going, as 
a consequence of the ‘ stimulation ' given by The implica' 

lion that is one of the does not further prove that 

wR? is the sun-god, since, the arff^fCs originally belong to 
SCW mythology. Further, several gods besides ^ are glorified as 
' lords of the year About TTOT, for instance, it is said in l^V 

( I. 25. 8 ), vq- Jnrrsrfr; i ^ n There are, 

on the other baud, other ritualistic details about which 

positively go against his being identified with In 
( 1. 1. 9 ) is associated with fetters, which fact rather leads 
to the possible identity between flrpq and , The CWs are 
an exclusive feature of the ?r^cT-mythology. In IIV ( VI. 71. 5 ), 
is compared with the priest. This is, in later 

ritual, called ^rarerw, thus perhaps indirectly connecting ’ffRw 
with mythology. There is not the slightest hint, in 

vedic ritual, that is identical with Had and ^ 
been identical with each other, they could have interchanged 
their places in the ritual -, one could have been substituted for 
the other. As a matter of fact, however, each of them is men* 
tioned at distinct stages in the course of the ritual, and the 
parts which they are made to play in the ritual are also quite 
distinct. 

When Hillebrandt refers to the descriptions of trRif in the 
BV he is on firmer ground. His views in this connection may 
be briefly summairsed as follows •' In a large number of BV 
passages, is predominantly described as the ' Lord of light 
and splendour. ’ These descriptions very clearly bring about 
the solar nature of that god. The nvF^s which afford the most 
obvious indication of the identity between and are the 
fourth and the fifth. The hymn IV. 53 will be perfectly unintel- 
ligible without the assumption of the identity of these two gods. 
The idea of stimulation is, no doubt, often emphasised in the RV. 
But the contention of Oldenberg that as the god represent- 
ing the abstract conception of vivification, is older than 
faintly and secondarily possessing the characteristics of the 
sun-god, cannot stand. Indeed we find both these ideas in one 
and the same hymn. 
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V. 81. 2 in^rr^i; *rsr 

* .1 .. 5 

» «i 2 iTT^ipni ?rf§rcTr ^^<nT: 

315 'nrm gTrs^r t5 ti3tt5. 

Ab regards the reference, ^T^H:...etc, it should be noted that 
there is hardly any difference between these descriptions of 
^5^ and the usual descriptions of and arfjj'. Can Oldenherg 
prove that Hk 5 in V. 81 is older than Hk 2 or that V. 82, where 
the stimulation-idea is more prominently expressed, is older 
than V. 81 ? The following passages in RV referring to wu — i ) 
I. llS’i*** fT!wr%?5n3C...2 ) I. 115. 4cd 5cd fr? 5 : 

^TUfsn^...3 ) X 37’9 ft fe5!TT- -4 ) VIII. 25. 19 

5n5r^:-5). VII, 79. 1 be corcpared 

respectively with the followiDg vedic passages referring to 
) II. 38.4 T%rr?r 2 ) II. 38. 2 ^TOfTTR^fTlTR 

3) 1. 35’2 3Tr qrOTR-— 4 ) VII. 76. 1 

— 5 ). IV. 13. 1 and 2 g'r^r etc. 

The ideas expressed in these passages are similar ; the literary 
expressions too are almost similar. The only natural conclusion 
therefore is that Wf and were, to the mind of the vedic poet, 
identical with each other. They are often spoken of indiscri- 
minately in the RV. One is described in terms usually applied 
to the other and it becomes therefore hardly possible to keep the 
two gods apart. 

With reference to these arguments of Hillebrandt in favour 
of identifying with it must be said, at the outset, that 
the learned vedic scholar takes into consideration only very 
general characteristics of Such divine oharabteristics, 

as being the lord of light and splendour ; spreading rays of light 
everywhere ; moving in golden chariot etc. etc. ; are the common 
property of the vedic poets. They employ these features with 
reference to any vedic god, irrespective of his intrinsic nature. 
A.BSOoiatioxi with light and splendour and other kindred features 
is the most common device of the vedic poet used by him for the 
glorification of each and every divinity. Further in a few 
passages quoted by Hillebrandt, seems to be brought in 

oloee connection with g?f, because the predominant function of 
namely that of stimulating, directing and controlling the 
12 ( Annelit B. O. B. 1* ] 
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world-pbenomena—is the peculiar feature, if but in a restricted 
manner, of the nature of ^ also. What is to the trhole 

universe including the Eun-god, <{u is to a few happenings in the 
world. This fact naturally gave rise to the misconception re- 
garding the identity of these two vedio gods. A closer and more 
critical examination of the personality of clearly indicates 
that that god definitely transcends the limitations of the 8un~ 
god. and ^ may appear from some vedio passages to be 

closely connected, but they are more often differentiated from each 
other. The contents of ^fw^-hymns differ substantially from those 
of the ^-hymna The g;7-hymn8 are usually restricted merely 
to the descriptions of ‘ rising illumining light, ’ while the 
hymns put conspicuous emphasis upon the nature of that god as 
the ‘ stimulator, controller and director ' of the world-order. It 
is said of in more glowing colours than of that he con- 
ducts, ceaselessly and with care, day and night, clearly defining 
their limits. 

Let us bring together a few features of the sun-god, which 
are prominently described in the hymns addressed to him and 
which are, at the same time, never mentioned with reference to 
Ijr is the eye of ( I. 115. 1 : VI, 51. 1 : VII. 61. 1 ) 

or the eye of gods ( VII. 77. 3 ), while is himself described as 
( V. 139. 1 ), IP is the spy of the world ( IV. 13. 3 ) ; his 
chariot is drawn by seven steeds ( V. 45. 9 ) as against the two 
radiant steeds of ( I. 35. 2 ). The path of np is prepared for 
him by mici ( I. 24. 8 s VII. 87. 1 ) or by the anf^s, and 

atmPRt ( VII. 60. 4 ), while himself makes paths for all ( IL 38. 
7 and 9 ). ff^’s father is vl: ( X. 37. 1 ) and be is said to be god- 
born ( X. 37. 1 ) ; the mention is often made of being produced 
and placed in heaven by several gods — by ( II. 12. 4 ), by 
VII. 99. 4 ), by ( IV. 13. 2 : V. 63. 4 ), by f*5T- 

( VII. 82. 3 ), and by vnj ( X. 190. 3 ). This is a feature 
which clearly distinguishes from for it is who is 

said to have produced and set in motion other natural powera 
( II. 38. 7 and 9 ). is further described as a bird ( X 177. 1 ), 
or a bull ( X. 189. 1 ), or a steed ( VII. 77. 3 ), while in many other 
passage he ie spoken of even as an inanimate object ( VII. 68. 4 : 
V. 63. 4 : V. 62. 2 ) ; this is again a feature, which can never be 
ihouc^t of with reference to who is the stimnlater of all 
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objeoja, animate as well ae inanimate. On the other hand, 
is desoribed, unlike as vivifying irtu and isth ( X. 64. 7 : X. 
139. 1 ). Other features which clearly differentiate the functions 
of these two gods are the following ; Waters, obey the ordinance 
of ( II, 30. 1 ) ; with his hands leads the rivers onwards 
( IIL 33. 6 ) ; water and wind obey the law of ( II, 38. 2 ) ; 
<51^ is as well as ( IV. 53. 6 ). 

Tbe above discussion will be sufficient to prove how the 
vedic poets thought of and as two quite distinct 

personalities with quite distinct functions. Another feature 
which clearly distinguishes these two gods from each other is 
the fact that is a morning as well as evening god, while 
^ is exclusively the god of morning. Descriptions like 

^ C I. 3S. 2 ) 

^ivorr rrfbift funr: ( L 35. 4 ) 
can hardly be reconciled with the nature of who is tbe lord 
of light and morning, and who is said to be travelling on an 
illuminated path even after sunset. It may be incidentally 
noted that the western direction is assigned to in the 

^nv^irrqnii, thus again suggesting the distinction between 
and Another exclusive feature of is his association 

with the mighty splendour or form. This 3THi% has 

something magical in it ( III. 38. 8 : VII. 38. 1 and 2 : VII. 45. 3 ). 
It is a supernatural miracle, something like the ittct of or 

WW. No such magical power is ever connected with tbe sun- 

god. The part played by in connection with the funeral 

rites ( X. 17. 4 : AV XII. 2. 48 ) ; his being raised to the status 

of in RV ( IV. 53. 2 ) and in later brahmanical literature 

(cr. WT. and m. ); hie being preeminently called ergr 
( rV, S3. 1 ) I these are still more characteristics of the personality 
of which clearly distinguish him from ^Tl%<y, unlike 

controls the working of all other gods ( II. 38. 7 and 9 ) ? 
no god dare resist his will ( IV. 82. 2 ). bestows immortality 
not only on the «inis but also on other gods ( IV. 54. 2-5-6 ! II. 
9 . 1 » V, 31- 1 )• 1^9 such references even faintly sug|;est the 
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identity of ^ and ’H’WiJ ? Do they not indicate, beyond dpubt, 
that the personality of is far more transcendent than that 
of the sun-god and that the functions of are far more 

comprehensive and important than those of O' ? The frequent 
juxtaposition of these two gods again proves nothing if not the 
clear-cut distinction between them. The references such as 
that declares men sinless to gj? { 1. 123. 3 ), or that 

combines with the rays of (V. 81. 4 ) go to show that is 
obviously subordinate to Indeed the whole hymn, V. 81., 

is important from this point of view. In VII. 35,, where 
distinctive characteristics of different vedic gods have been 
mentioned, and are clearly distinguished. In several 

other passages ( I. 35. 9 : I. 123. 3 : I. 157. 1 : V. 81. 4 : VII 45. 2 : 
X. 149. 3 ) the names of gf^^ and gg appear side by side. The 
activity of gfqg is frequently connceted with the setting of the 
sun (II. 38. 1-5). How can this be explained if gg and gf%^ 
are identical? gt^^ is said to bring forth night (II. 38. 3fif), 
which description is unthinkable with reference to g;;^. The 
vedic poet asks gf^— IF f^rgr gg: ( I. 35. 7 )— thus further 

suggesting that gf^ was regarded, in BV, as the controller of 
all the activities of the sun-god. It is therefore more than 
certain that the vedic phets distinguished very clearly between 
the vedic gods, gg and gf^, and that they looked upon gfttf, 
as a god who is responsible for stimulating and directing all 
the phenomena of the world, including that of the sun-god. 

Macdonell thinks that gfW^ was originally a general epithet, 
of Indian origin, applied later on, in a restricted manner, to the 
sun-god as the typical stimulator. Thomas seems to corroborate 
this view when he asserts that gr^ is the divine power of gg 
personified. These seem to be merely attempts to bring about the 
compromise between the views of Oldenberg and Hillebrandt. 
The word, gf^, may have been, in some cases, used as an epithet 
of god in general. This fact would perhaps merely indicate 
a stage when the present participle from Vg; bad not been com- 
pletely transformed Into a proper name of a definite god. It should 
be remembered that the descriptions of gt^ are not of a general 
character, so that they could be applied to any god In hia capr 
aoity of a * stimulator. ’ As Max Mbller has paid, tfid nami) 
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may be of the nature of a general title, but it is never, on 
that account, applied to any enlivener, whether rain, or moon, 
or wind. It will be shown that the characteristics of are 

indicative of a distinct vedic god in his aspect of the stimulator 
of the world-order. 

Roth compares with the Greek ‘ Hermes’, who is the 
usherer of day and night. But he does not seem to have taken 
into consideration other distinctive characteristics of 
Even after long discussion, Bergaigne does not arrive at any 
definite conclusion regarding the essential personality of 
He, however, says that the nature of cannot be explained 
by means of solar functions. The distinction that represents 
the physical orb of the sua-god, while represents the 

inner presiding divinity of the sun-god is, according to 
Bergaigne, not correct. He brings forth the implied identity 
of and ( IV. 55. 10 : V. 82. 3 : VI. 50. 13 ) ; the close 

connection between and ( IV. 53. 2 ), between 

and ( IX, 81. 4 ** I. 13. 10 ), between and qysi ( VI. 50. 3 ), 
and between and (X 149. 5 : HI. 56. 6). Bergaigne, 

further puts stress upon the ‘Hermaphrodite^ nature of 
(III. 38. 8 ) remarking that combines in himself the chara- 
cteristics of both sexes. These are, however, merely stray 
references, which obviously do not indicate the true nature of 
It may be that in his different capacities, as the 
benefactor who distributes wealth, as the creator of the universe 
and the sustainer of the world-order, as the nourisher of the 
creatures etc., has been brought into close association with 
several vedic gods. This fact shows that the nature of 
is not identical exclusively with the nature of any one of these 
gods, but that it definitely includes and transcends the distinc- 
tive features of all these goda 

The above discussion will clearly indicate how the explana- 
tions regarding the true nature of proposed by Oldenberg, 

Hillebrandt, Macdonell, Thomas. Roth and Bergaigne are either 
onesided and incomplete or definitely beside the mark. A critical 
consideration of the views of these scholars has, however, led us 

BO far to the following main conclusions * 

( 1 ) frfini is not merely an abstraction-divinity of the t^ p^of 
W. eW. It is therefors not necessary to believe that 
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Mooga to a laior ^aae of vedio religious thought and» that 
therefore the oouoeptlon underlying that god cannot be taken 
baek beyond the Tedio mythology. 

(2) The view' that was originally oonoeiTed of as 

identical with is a misconception, which originated on 
account of the fact that the main function of namely 

* stimulation was also observed in a restricted manner, among 
.the descriptions of the sun-god. As a matter of foot, however, 
the vedic poets have clearly differentiated between these 
two goda 

( 3 ) The word is not an epithet of a general character, 
so that it could be applied to any god in his capacity of ‘ enliv* 
ener ’. There is a distinct divine personality behind that name, 
possessing its own essential nature. 

What then is the essential nature of ^19^ ? In order to under* 
stapd it correctly, we have to analyse the eleven entire hymns 
addressed to that god, and 170 references made to him in |IV 
in a manner so that only such oharaoteristlos of his personality 
are brought together as clearly distinguish him from other 
vedic gods. It is an indisputable fact that vedic poets were 
often in the habit of using stock phrases with reference to 
any and every god. This their propensity has given rise to 
the Innumerable repetitions in the Veda, as pointed out by 
Bloomfield. These common poetic formulas do not help us in 
estimating the oharaeter of a particular vedic god. We have 
therefore to base our views regarding the true and intrinsic 
nature of any god on the study of the ^fkus — the exclusive 
diaraotetietlos — mentioned in connection with that god. 

A very prominent feature of the nature of is that the 

conception of the world -order — enf — is often predominantly 
associated with bis personality. wr% is the god who supports 
Mid i^eserves the whole world — ( IV. 54. 5 ). 
He is said to be mainly responsible for sustaining the world** 
order and the ethical laws, so much so that he is regarded as a 

standMd in that conneolion > 

wrers am tjef 

ew fg grtim eifgunS ( X. 348 ) 
tgfggntm gRggfrf 
par *f ggiifTgi ( X, 1999 ) 
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Waters are subject to the ordinance of j sn<TTST^ W iw 9n 
( 11. 38‘2 ) ; be leads the rivers onwards with his hands 
( III. 88. 6 ). Wind stops and blows accoiding to sw : aut 

( II. 38. 2 ) ; has fixed up the erstwhile 
flying mountains ( IV. 54. 5 ) ; all great gods have to act up 
according to his law : sr sT fJr^r sTfTJrfiTT q W: 

( IL 88.9 ) ; gives orders to and other gods ( IV. 54. 5 ) ; 

other gods follow ^n%’s lead ; no god dare resist his will ( IL 38 
7 and 9 V. 82.2 ) ; Vfq and move on account of the stimu* 
lation given by ( V. 82.5 : V. 139. 1 ). Whatever this god 

of beautiful hands, orders cannot be contradicted or trans- 
g^ressed ; his law stands as eternal truth : 

ST srm TTi ^^s q y r Trovsn i 

TT??i^r qt?*WT TSTin'^i gqtt sfmrmq aa ii ( IV. 54.4 ). 

is the lord of what moves and what is stationary ( IV. 53.6 ). 
He is the supporter of the sky ( IV. 53.2 : X. 149.4 ) and is once 
said to have fixed the earth with bonds and made the sky firm 
in the rafterless space (X. 149. 1). It is Bftif, again, who sets in 
motion the chariot of arf^ras ( I. 34.10 ). It is further under his 
behest that several affairs of the world, huge and small, are set 
going ( I. 124. 4 : II. 38.1ff ). The A.tharvaveda clearly men- 
tions ( VI. 23-8 ) : 

vrag: wh TusTvr:. 

These references to in various vedio passages provide 
ns with a definite starting point for ascertaining the true nature 
and personality of that vedio god. In a very large number of 
passages, is associated with the conception of enr. It has 
been indicated above that already a stage had been reached in 
the evolution of common indogermanio religious thought when 
it was positively asserted that this vast and infinite universe is 
pot a lawless chaos, but that it presupposes a well-defined cos- 
mic order working behind all world-phenomena. This concep- 
tion of T|F(f~ world-order— is to be met with in many indo- 
germanio religions, which fact shows that it belonged to the 
common mythological heritage of the indogermanio people. 
Those religions had also to invent necessarily a mythological 
Counterpart of that conception— a god who should be responstfcde 
Icr teeing that this cr<T functions regularly and wifiiout t^Mck. 
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That god was consequently looked upon as the sovereign-lord 
of the universe, as the ruler, who sustains the law — cosmic and 
ethical — and who directs and regulates the world-phenomena. 
He keeps the whole world bound down by means of his fetters, so 
that it should not go astray from its regular well-defined course? 
and when he finds that his ordinance is broken, he binds the off- 
ender also by means of his fetters. The working of the cosmic 
order was however beyond the ken of human beings. The god, 
who controlled that cosmic order and made it function in an 
exceedingly perfect but inconceivable manner, w'as therefore 
naturally regarded as the greatest magician and was usually 
associated with majestic magic power—HFTr or wrffr. 

Several indo-germanio mythologies possess this conception of 
the world-order and more often of the magician sovereign-lord 
who sees that that cosmic order works without hindrance or 
break. In BV, we have sRfT and ; in Avesta, there is Ahura 
Mazda ; in germanic religions, this world-sovereign is Odin ; in 
the Lappish conception of the ‘ Welten-mann \ we find a counter- 
part of vedic !r^rfir ; a god of the Thrakers is called Darzales— a 
* gcd of bondage ^ as the name suggests. Comparative mytho- 
logy and comparative philology have proved, beyond doubt, that 
all these gods are the mythological counterparts, in several 
indogermanio religions, of one and the same abstract conception, 
namely that of the world-order. The features of such a god, 
like sovereignty, magical power, giving of orders, and binding 
by means of fetters, are common in all the indogermanio 
mythologies. 

Our thesis regarding the essential nature and personality of 
may now be stated as follows •* possesses, as has been 

shown above, all the characteristics of a god who stimulates, 
controls and directs the cosmic order. He is very often 
associated with all the main implications of the conception of 
■Eff* The vedic poet must have originally thought of 
as the god, who is responsible for stimulating, direoting and 
oontrolling the world-phenomena. In ot|ier words, was, 
for vedic poets, only another aspect of the god, tw. A com* 
parison of the of with those of which will be 

atteQ}t)teil presently, clearly indicates that these two godscare, 
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V. 81. 2 smrTflr^ 

>» *» 5 

»> ** 2 1% HrifrTr 

3T3 qmnT Tq 

As regards the reference, it should be noted that 

there is hardly any difference between these descriptions of 
and the usual descriptions of and ^Tfjr. Can Oldenherg 
prove that Uk 5 in V. 81 is older than Rk 2 or that V. 82, where 
the stimulation-idea is more prominently expressed, is older 
than V. 81 ? The following passages in RV referring to wq— i ) 
L 115*4 ’''=’ ) I. 115. 4cd 5cd 
frT^wq;...3 ) X 37*9 ^ tq^grr ) VIII. 25. 19 gr^^sq- 

3^ ). VII. 79. 1 ^mm3rT^?T....may be compared 

respectively with the following vedic passages referring to 
) II. 38. 4 5^: 2 ) II. 38. 2 

r%^r:— 3 ) I. 35*2 ) VII. 76. 1 ^\{k: 

— 5 ), IV. 13. 1 and 2 ^n^qr etc. 

The ideas expressed in these passages are similar ; the literary 
expressions too are almost similar. The only natural conclusion 
therefore is that ^q* and were, to the mind of the vedic poet, 
identical with each other. They are often spoken of indiscri* 
minately in the RV. One is described in terms usually applied 
to the other and it becomes therefore hardly possible to keep the 
two gods apart. 

With reference to these arguments of Hillebrandt in favour 
of identifying with it must be said, at the outset, that 
the learned vedic scholar takes into consideration only very 
general characteristics of Such divine characteristics, 

as being the lord of light and splendour ; spreading rays of light 
everywhere ; moving in golden chariot etc. etc. ; are the common 
property of the vedic poets. They employ these features with 
reference to any vedic god, irrespective of his intrinsic nature. 
Association with light and splendour and other kindred features 
is the most common device of the vedic poet used by him for the 
glorification of each and every divinity. Further in a few 
passages quoted by Hillebrandt, seems to be brought in 

oloee connection with because the predominant function of 
namely that of stimulating, directing and controlling the 
IZ (AiwaU,B.O.B,L] 
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world-phenomena-- is the peculiar feature, if but in a rdhtrioted 
manner, of the nature of also. What is to the whole 
universe including the sun-god, is to a few happenings in the 
world. This fact naturally gave rise to the misconception re* 
garding the identity of these two vedic gods. A closer and more 
critical examination of the personality of clearly indicates 
that that god definitely transcends the limitations of the sun- 
god. and ^ may appear from some vedic passages to be 

closely connected, but they are more often differentiated from each 
other. The contents of wfi^-hymns differ substantially from those 
of the ?r^-hymns. The ^^-hymns are usually restricted merely 
to the descriptions of ‘ rising illumining light, ’ while the 
hymns put conspicuous emphasis upon the nature of that god as 
the ‘ stimulator, controller and director ’ of the world-order. It 
is said of in more glowing colours than of 97 , that he con- 
ducts, ceaselessly and with care, day and night, clearly defining 
their limits. 

Let us bring together a few features of the sun-god, which 
are prominently described in the hymns addressed to him and 
which are, at the same time, never mentioned with reference to 
?n?ff. ^ is the eye of f&wmoT ( I. 115. 1 : VL 51. 1 ! VII. 61. 1 ) 
or the eye of gods ( VII. 77. S ), while is himself described as 
( V. 139. 1 ). ^ is the spy of the world ( IV. 13. 3 ) ; his 
chariot is drawn by seven steeds ( V. 45. 9 ) as against the two 
radiant steeds of ( I. 35. Z ). The path of s? is prepared for 
him by ( I. 24. 8 s VII. 87. 1 ) or by the atri^Ws, and 

emn? ( VII. 60. 4 ), while himself makes paths for all ( II. 38. 
7 and 9 ). ^’^s father is ( X. 37. 1 ) and be is said to be god- 
born ( X. 37. 1 ) ; the mention is often made of being produced 
and placed in heaven by several gods — ^by f>V (11.12. 4), by 
VII. 99. 4 ), by ftwisrecft ( IV. 13. 2 : V. 68. 4 ), by W?T- 
(VII. 82. 3 ), and by vrif ( X. 190. 3 ). This is a featuri 
which clearly distinguishes from for it is 9^, who is 
said to have produced and set in motion other natural powers 
( IL 88. 7 and 9 }. is further described as a bird ( X 177. 1 )• 
or a bull ( X. 189. 1 ), or a steed ( VII. 77. 3 ), while in many attier 
passages he is spoken of even as an inanimate object ( VII. 43. i : 
V. C3. 4 : y. 62. 2 ) ; this is again a feature, which can never h# 
tbottfid^t of with reference to who is the stimplKtor of aH 
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objeo4a, animate as well as inanimate. On the other hand, 
is desoribed, unlike as vivifying and ijR ( X. 64. 7 : X. 
139, 1 ). Other features which clearly differentiate the functions 
of these two gods are the following : Waters' obey the ordinance 
of ( II, 30. 1 ) ; with his hands leads the rivers onwards 
( III. 33. 6 ) ; water and wind obey the law of ( II. 38. a ) ; 

is JTOftm as well as ( IV. 53. 6 ). 

The above discussion will be sufficient to prove how the 
vsdio poets thought of and as two quite distinct 

persoUalities with quite distinct functions. Another feature 
which clearly distinguishes these two gods from each other is 
the fact that is a morning as well as evening god, while 
^ is exclusively the god of morning. Descriptions like 

it? 5 ^ ( I. 3S- 2 ) 
amwrayi wftm 

tFwsr ^sr: (I. 35.4) 

can hardly be reconciled with the nature of who is the lord 
of light and morning, and who is said to be travelling on an 
illdminated path even after sunset. It may be incidentally 
noted that the western direction is assigned to in the 

tjnWWWrgnir, thus again suggesting the distinction between 
alnd Another exclusive feature of is his association 

with the mighty splendour or form. This awl's has 

something magical in it ( III. 38. 8 = VII. 38. 1 and 2 : VII. 45, 3 ). 
It is a supernatural miracle, something like the wot of ffq or 
No such magical power is ever connected with the sun- 
god. The part played by in connection with the funeral 
ritei ( X. 17. 4 ; AV XII. 2. 48 ) ; his being raised to the status 
of inrnrfit In HV ( IV. 53. 2 ) and in later brahmanical literature 
iv. q. srr, and an.); his being preeminently called arST 
( IV. 53, 1 ) 5 these are still more characteristics of the personality 
of which clearly distinguish him from wraij, unlike 

controls the working of all other gods ( II. 38. 7 and 9 ) j 
no god dare resist his will ( IV. 82. 2). bestows immortality 
not only on the enfs but also on other gods ( IV, 54. 2-5-6 : II. 
3 . 1 * V. 81. 1 ). Do such references even faintly suggest the 
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identity of and 5Eri%!l ? Do they not indicate, beyond doubt, 
that the personality of is far more transcendent than that 
of the sun-god and that the functions of are far more 

comprehensive and important than those of The frequent 

juxtaposition of these two gods again proves nothing if not the 
clear-out distinction between them. The references such as 
that declares men sinless to ( I. 123. 3 ), or that 

combines with the rays of ( V. 81. 4 ) go to show that ^ is 

obviously subordinate to Indeed the whole hymn, V. 81.* 

is important from this point of view. In VII. 35 , where 
distinctive characteristics of different vedio gods have been 
mentioned, and are clearly distinguished. In several 
other passages ( 1. 35. 9 : I. 123. 3 : I 157. 1 : V. 81. 4 : VII, 45. 2 : 
X. 149. 3 ) the names of and appear side by side. The 
activity of is frequently connected with the setting of the 
sun (11.38. 1-5). How can this be explained if ^ and 

are identical? is said to bring forth night (II. 38. 3ff), 

which description is unthinkable with reference to The 
vedio poet asks IF ( I. 35. 7 )— thus further 

suggesting that was regarded, in RV, as the controller of 
all the activities of the sun-god. It is therefore more than 
certain that the vedic pOets distinguished very clearly between 
the vedic gods, ^ and and that they looked upon 

as a god who is responsible for stimulating and directing all 
the phenomena of the world, including that of the sun-god. 

Macdonell thinks that was originally a general epithet, 
of Indian origin, applied later on, in a restricted manner, to the 
sun-god as the typical stimulator. Thomas seems to corroborate 
this view when he asserts that is the divine power of ^ 
personified. These seem to be merely attempts to bring about the 
compromise between the views of Oldenberg and Hillebrandt 
The word, may have been, in some oases, used as an epithet 
of — god in general. This fact would perhaps merely indicate 
a stage when the present participle from \/% had not been com- 
pletely transformed into a proper name of a definite god. It should 
be remembered that the descriptions of are not of a general 
character, so that they could be applied to any god in his cap- 
acity of a ' stimulator. ’ ^s Max MViller has said, the aamf 
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may be of the nature of a general title, but it is never, on 
that account, applied to any enlivener, whether rain, or moon, 
or wind. It will be shown that the characteristics of are 

indicative of a distinct vedic god in his aspect of the stimulator 
of the world-order, 

Roth compares with the Greek ‘ Hermes who is the 
usherer of day and night. But he does not seem to have taken 
into consideration other distinctive characteristics of 
Even after long discussion, Bergaigne does not arrive at any 
definite conclusion regarding the essential personality of 
He, however, says that the nature of cannot be explained 
by means of solar functions. The distinction that represents 
the physical orb of the sun-god, while represents the 

inner presiding divinity of the sun-god is, according to 
Bergaigne, not correct. He brings forth the implied identity 
of and w ( IV. 55. 10 : V. 82. 3 : VI. 50. 13 ) ; the close 

connection between m'i?! and ( IV. 53. 2 ), between 

and ( IX. 81. 4 : 1. 13. 10 ), between and ( VI. 50. 3 ), 
and between #fiT and (X. 149. 5 : HI. 56. 6 ). Bergaigne, 

further puts stress upon the ‘ Hermaphrodite ^ nature of 
(III. 38. 8 ) remarking that combines in himself the chaifa- 
cteristics of both sexes. These are, however, merely stray 
references, which obviously do not indicate the true nature of 
It may be that in his different capacities, as the 
benefactor who distributes wealth, as the creator of the universe 
and the sustainer of the world-order, as the nourisher of the 
creatures etc., has been brought into close association with 
several vedic gods. This fact shows that the nature of 
is not identical exclusively with the nature of any one of these 
gods, but that it definitely includes and transcends the distinc- 
tive features of all these gods. 

The above discussion will clearly indicate how the explana- 
tions regarding the true nature of proposed by Oldenberg, 

Hillebrandt, Macdonell, Thomas, Roth and Pergaigne are either 
onesided and incomplete or definitely beside the mark. A critical 
consideration of the views of these scholars has, however, led us 

so far to the following main conclusions * 

( 1 ) is not merely an abstraction-divinity of the ty p^of 

eta It is therefore not necessary to believe that 
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to a later pliase of vedio religious thought aiad«ltiat 
therefore the otfnoeptiou underljing that god cannot be taken 
hack beyond the vedio m:H:hology. 

( 2 ) The view ' that was originally oonoelved of as 

identical with is a misconception, which ori^natCd on 
account of the fact that the main function of ^rf^, namely 
* stimulation was also observed in a restricted manner, among 
the descriptions of the sun-god. As a matter of fact, however, 
the vedio poets have clearly differentiated between these 
two gods. 

( 3 ) The word is not an epithet of a general oharaoter, 
BO that it could be applied to any god in his capacity of ‘ enliv* 
ener ’. There is a distinct divine personality behind thht name, 
possessing its own essential nature. 

What then is the essential nature of ? In order to under* 
eland it correctly, we have to analyse the eleven entire hymne 
addressed to that god, and 170 references made to him in 
in a manner so that only such oharaoteristios of his personality 
are brought together as clearly distinguish him from othet 
vedio gods. It is an indisputable fact that vedio poets were 
oflen in the habit of using stock phrases with reference to 
any and every god. This their prc pensity has given rise to 
the Innumerable repetitions in the Veda, as pointed out by 
illoomfield. I'heee Common poetic formulas do not help us in 
esiimating the character of a particular vedio god. We have 
iherefbre to base our views regarding the true and intrinelo 
nature of any god on the study of the — the exclusive 

blialracteristicB — mentioned in connection with that god. 

k very prominent feature of the nature of is that the 
cCn'ception of the world -order — Jgg—is often predominantly 
associated with his personality, is the god who supporti 

tiitl ^reseryes the whole world— fk*# ( IV. 54. 5 ). 

dl IC sCid to be mainly responsible for sustaining the world-* 
^ier 4nd the ethical laws, so much so that he is regarded M a 
lffllbid£id id that connection < 

wmiT* Hw qwf 

fg nwunf ( X. 348 ) 
ttafg w%iT fcwunl 

w ifwl twimn ( X439‘8 ) 
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Waters are subject to the ordinance of : ari^i s s niff jnt ^ 
IHipST ( IL 38 2 ) ; he leads the rivers onwards with his hands 
.( Ill, 83. 6 ). Wind stops and blows according to ^Eri^^’s flrJT 

( II. 38. 2 ) ; has fixed up the erstwhile 
flying mountains ( IV. 54. 5 ) ; all great gods have to act up 
according to his law •• sr ^dfr h fR^ otr^rt r w: 

( IL 38.9 ) ; gives orders to f?sr and other gods ( IV. 54. 5 ) ; 

other gods follow Riff’s lead ; no god dare resist his will ( IL 38 
7 and 9 • V, 82.2 ) ; RlR and move on account of the stimu* 
lation given by RT% ( V. 82.5 : V. 139. 1 ). Whatever this god 
of beautiful hands, Rrs^, orders cannot be contradicted or trans- 
gressed ; his law stands as eternal truth : 

R RTRR RfRgl r g R W RRRT fR>4 SRSf RTTIRRhS I 

R^fRRn Rf?RRn R«Rf^; RRtfi R fCRW RR II ( IV. 54.4 ). 
RfRR is the lord of what moves and what is stationary ( IV, 53.6 ). 
He is the supporter of the sky ( IV. 53.2 : X 149.4 ) and is once 
said to have fixed the earth with bonds and made the sky firm 
in the rafterless space (X. 149. 1). It is RIRR, again, who sets in 
motion the chariot of RWRb ( I. 84.10 ). It is further under his 
behest that several affairs of the world, huge and small, are set 
going ( I. 124. 4 I II. 38.1 ff ). The Atharvaveda clearly men- 
tions (VI. 23*8): 

RR RR RTRRT:. 

These references to Rf^R in various vedio passages provide 
ns with a definite starting point for ascertaining the true nature 
and personality of that vedio god. In a very large number of 
passages, RIR^ is associated with the conception of RR. It has 
been indicated above that already a stage bad been reached in 
the evolutioin of common indogermanic religious thought Rheo 
it was positively asserted that this vast and infinite universe is 
no t a lawless chaos, but that it presupposes a well-defined cos- 
mie order working behind all world-phenomena. This oonoep- 
jtion of ROT-world-order— is to be met with in many indo- 
germanic religions, which fact shows that it belonged to the 
, common mythological heritage of the indogermanic people. 
-These rel.igione had also to invent neqessarily a njy.thcfiogical 
iKranterpMKi of that oonception—a god who should be responsiUjp 
p)je that this CR functions regularly and withont 
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That god was consequently looked upon .as the sovereign-lord 
of the universe, as the ruler, who sustains the law — cosmiq and 
ethical — and who directs and regulates the world-phenomena. 
He keeps the whole woHd bound down by means of his fetters, so 
that it should not go astray from its regular well-defined course*, 
and when he finds that his ordinance is broken, he binds the off- 
ender also by means of his fetters. The working of the cosmic 
order was however beyond the ken of human beings. The god, 
who controlled that cosmic order and made it function in an 
exceedingly perfect but inconceivable manner, was therefore 
naturally regarded as the greatest magician and was usually 
associated with majestic magic power— Rnn or 

Several indo-germanic mythologies possess this conception of 
the world-order and more often of the magician sovereign-lord 
who sees that that cosmic order works without hindrance or 
break. In BV, we have sRcT and ; in Avesta, there is Ahura 
Mazda ; in germanic religions, this world-sovereign is Odin ; in 
the Lappish conception of the * Welten-mann we find a counter- 
part of vedio ew ; a god of the Thrakers is called Darzales — a 
* gcd of bondage as the name suggests. Comparative mytho- 
logy and comparative philology have proved, beyond doubt, that 
all these gods are the mythological counterparts, in several 
indogermanic religions, of one and the same abstract conception, 
namely that of the world-order. The features of such a god, 
like sovereignty, magical power, giving of orders, and binding 
by means of fetters, are common in all the indogermanic 
mythologies. 

Our thesis regarding the essential nature and personality of 
may now be stated as follows possesses, as has been 

shown above, all the characteristics of a god who stimulates, 
controls and directs the cosmic order. He is very often 
associated with all the main implications of the conception of 
eRT. The vedic poet must have originally thought of 
as the god, who is responsible for stimulating, directing and 
controlling the world-phenomena. In other words, fffihl was, 
for vedio poets, only another aspect of the god, A com* 

parison of the of wfibl with those of wr, which will be 

attempted presently, clearly indicates that these two godi att» 
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according to the vedio poet, identical with each other. The 
sovereign lord was viewed by the vedic poets from a 

particular standpoint ; and special emphasis .was put by them 
on certain of «y^’s peculiar functions. It was under such 
dednito circumstances that was glorified in the form of 

The word derived from was employed in some 
passages, as shown above, merely as an adjectival present 
participle connected with different gods in their capacity of 
* enlivener ' ; thus frfiar or stimulator in the domain of light was 
\ or stimulator of good luck was hit ; HftfTT or stimulator 
In the matter of creation was This is only an extension, 

in a general way, of the conception of stimulation. There is 
another possibility in this regard. The word may have 

been originally used in a very general adjectival sense and in 
this stage of transition, the word was employed with reference 
to several gods like W, etc. It was only in later times 
that the epithet, which had then become almost a proper noun, 
was restricted to an aspect of hhot. But two facts definitely 
go against such hypothesis. With this hypothesis, HRnj will 
have to be placed in the category of HlcTT, HtTt etc., which 
possibility has already been shown to be out of question. 
Secondly the connection of with other older gods of RV 
is such as would favour his being originally regarded as an old 
and prominent member of the pantheon of vedio gods, — namely 
as an aspect of The association of and the conception 

of and consequently the implied identity between H^®T and 
seem to be, therefore, more ancient in vedic mythology. 
What is the peculiar aspect of the world-sovereign, 
which is represented by ? Before an attempt is made to 
answer this question, it would be better to bring together the 
several features which are, in the Veda, common to the person* 
•iity and nature of both and 

To begin with it should be noted that in some vedio passages 
and IW have been mentioned in such a manner as would 
clearly bring about the identity of those two gods ; for instance. 

1^91 m nwni frftifi ^ 

II (Aaaals»B.O»iUlJ 
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Here the word is used almost as another name of The 
same is the case as regards III. 54.10 and III. 54.11, where 
is mentioned directly ' after thus suggesting a close 

connection between these divinities. The functions of in 
his capacity of a stimulator and director of the world-order and 
the preserver of cosmic and ethical law ( 11. 38.2 : III. 33.6 < 
IV. 5.34 : X. 34.8 •' X. 139.3 ) are entirely similar to those of 
in the same oonneotioii ( VI. 70.1 s VII. 86.1 '• VIII. 41.10 : 
VIIL 42.1 ). is again closely associated with other members 
of the circle of <T^ror mythology, namely, msr, w*r, 3W«ra[ etc. ( VII. 
66. 1-4 ). By reason of bis laws is said to become fiw, 

( V. 81.4 ). ^19^ plays a double role ; he sets in motion and also 
puts to rest all worldly activities ; he is both and 

( IV. 53.6 ). This unique feature of writ’s character indicates, 
in a convincing manner, that the word was not merely an 
epithet suggesting the abstraction of stimulation. In that case 
the two-fold nature of would have been quite inconsistent. 
It is thus certain that the vedic poet thought of as a dis* 
tinot god wielding complete control over all the phenomena of 
the world. The usual exclusive epithet of namely etgf, is 
employed in a very significant manner with leferenoe to 
also ( 1. 35.7 : I. 35.10 ; IV. 53.1 ). The word sw ( aw +f,poe- 
sessive termination ) had originally the particular sense of a god 
possessing greatest magical power. The epithet was therefore 
originally restricted to the magician sovereign-lord of the world. 
When <IV<K was glorified, in his peculiar aspect, as 
the epithet swT was also naturally transferred to him. 

atpir’a car is prominently described as shining like the sun 
( 1. 122.15 ) and as traversing the highest heaven ( V. 63.1 ). The 
omniform chariot of also is golden bright ( I. 35.2-3 ) and 
travels to the bright realms of the heaven where he is united 
with the rays of the sun { V. 81.3-4 ), wrili puts on a tawny 
garment ( IV. 35. 2 ), which may be compared with the golden 
glistening mantle of wpt ( L 25. 13 •* 1. 152. 1 ). swvr and 
are both oimneoted with the nocturnal heaven (1. 36. 2 ). Am a 
moral governor stands far above any other deity. The spies 
of are often mentioned ( L 24. 13 : VII 61. 3 < VIL 87. 3 X 
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The BQD is eye and is said to be reporting to ^or the deeds 
of men ( VII. 60, 1 and 3 ). wieij is also ( X, 139. 1 ) and 

fee declares men sinless to the sun ( 1. 123. 3 ). is the dis- 
peller of falsehood ( 1. 152. 1 : VII. 60. 5 i VII. 66. 13 ) and removes 
sin ( II. 28. 5 J V. 85. 7~8 ). Similar are the 'oharacteristios of 
who makes men sinless { IV. 54. 3 ) and drives away evil 
spirits ( I. 35. 10 2 VII, 38. 7 ). In this oonneotion it is very 
instructive to compare IV. 54. 3 referring to 

snajjft 1 

^ wf%«tiFg^5 “g 
gt snsr gwnign T t r; 11 
with VII. 89. 5 addressed to ggot-', 

n-ff ap gw 3^ atfgglf Hgnn wrinfg 1 

air%3ft gwg ni gg frfvg: u 

Here we sea that the traits of gw and gfg^ in the matter of the 
removal of guilt are quite similar ; so too the expressions are 
similar. This fact seems to indicate that the identity of gw 
and grrgg was clear in the mind of the vedic poets. Similar 
features of are also mentioned in other passages ( VI. 71. 3.- 
VIL38. 3; VIII. 27. 12: VII. 45. 4: I. 35. 11). gw is often 
called a king ( I. 24. 7 ) ; he is king of all, both gods and men 
( X. 132. 4 : II. 27. 10 ), of the whole world ( V. 85. 3 ), and of all 
that exists ( VII. 87. 6 ). Much more frequently g^or is called a 
universal monarch, wr?,. The signs of sovereignty are not 
absent even in The armour of ?rfgg and the flag, which ho 

is said to be bearing in his hand ( IV. 13 . 2 : IV. 14. 2 : VII 63. 2 ) 
are surely indicative of his royalty, bestows immortality 

not only on the grss ( 1. 110. 3 ), but also on other gods ( IV. 54. 
2, 5-6 : II. 3, 1 : V. 81. 1 ). ggor is also called the wise guardian 
and bestower of immortality ( Vlll. 4t. 2 ). The descriptions of 
as leading the dead to their respective places ( X. 17. 4 ) and 
his mention in connection with funeral rites ( AV. XII. 2. 48 
^T. g. HT. ) compare well with the close association of gw and gg, 
the god of the dead ( X. 14. 7 ). is, lite gw, the dispeller 

of bad dreams ( V. 82. 4 ). 

Two more features of the essential nature of remind us 
of tW*! personality. gg«r, as the sovereign-lord of the universe 
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and as the preserver of law, is usually associated with VldTs, 
fetters. He uses them in a two-fold manner. He binds the 
world by means of these fetters, so that it should not eVerve 
away from its well-defined order ; he also binds, with these 
fetters, the offenders who break his law ( I. 24. 15 : I. 25. 21 : VI. 
74. 4 : X. 85. 24 ). is similarly described as binding down 

the world-order with fetters in order to keep it intact •' 

^ sErf^r n 

( X. 149. 1 ). 

It has already been indicated that rl. ^. ( 1. 1. 9 ) also speaks of 
the fetters of It should he noted that no other god, who 

does not belong to the circle of u^or-sciT mythology, is ever 
associated, in the Veda, with fetters. The mention of the bondage 
employed by ( X. 149. 1 ) should therefore in itself be 

sufficient proof of his identity with ew. Another significant 
feature of ^nf^-mythology is the frequent mention of amf^. The 
word argret is used in a special sense with reference to ’Ert^Ef. 
Out of nine places where that word occurs in HV, in four places 
it is directly connected with ( III. 38. 8 : VIL 38. 1-2 

VIL 45. 3 ). It occurs also in AV ( VII. 14. 2 ). The 
explains the word as ' ^7 ’ ; Qeldner ( Glossar ) and Neisser 

( ZWB ) understand it in the sense of “ peculiar form, pattern 
or structure ”. The word ^^7 has retained, in later literature, the 
sense of a ‘ mystical, occult form ’• A critical study of the 
passages, where the word arrrfH occurs, leads one to the con- 
clusion that to the vedic poet, indicated some mighty 

splendour — a magical form — something almost like the inuT of 
(V. 63. 4. WKZM XIII. 320. ). It is very often des- 
cribed as a supernatural miracle. This fact brings and 7^ 
quite close to each other. 7^, like is said to be possessing 
such occult power ( III. 61. 7 : V. 85. 5 ), by means of which he 
makes the sun cross the sky and obscure it with cloud and rain 
( V. 63. 4 ). So the epithet, , is principally applied to 
among the gods CVI, 48. 14 : VII. 28. 4 '• X. 99. 10 ). The con- 
ceptions of and irmr are quite similar and belong exolusiTS- 
ly to tne g^oi-mythology. The counterparts of WW In other 
illdogennanic mythologies are also Invested r^ith suoh tnagloa^ 
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power. This occult power, or urm, is a necessary feature 
of the whole ^-ideology. Bergaigne has pointed out, in this 
conileotion, that the activity suggested by is very often 
( X. 137. 4 ' X. 99. 6“7 ' AV VI. 119. 3 J VIT. 53. 6 ) characterised by 
some form of mystical or magical power. The Vg: indicates not 
ordinary stimulation, but it indicates stimulation, which has 
some form of magic underlying it— a sort of ‘ magical charg- 
ing’. The Vg; is sometimes used, in this sense, with reference 
to himself ( 11. 28. 9 ). whose activity is described 

by the employment of several forms of the Vg:, is therefore 
clearly the world-magician, whose ways regarding the direction 
and control of the world-order are entirely inconceivable to the 
human mind. 

It is thus abundantly clear that is only an'aspect of 7^, 
a ' Hypostase ’ of He represents the world-sovereign as 

seen from a distinct point of view and in a definite attitude. 
What is this peculiar aspect of which is so much glorified 
by the vedic poets through the hymns addressed to ? 

An analysis of the vedic hymns addressed to brings 

forth very prominently one unique feature of the presonality and 
function of that god. In the descriptions of the movement 
of his hands and fingers is particularly emphasised by the vedic 
poets. In the case of no other god is this feature noticeable, 
gri^ raises aloft his strong golden arms, which extend to the 
ends of the whole world ( II. 38. 2 : IV. 14.2 : IV. 53. 4 : V. 81. 2 : 
VI. 71. 5 : VII. 45. 2 ). His arms are golden ( I. 35. 9-10 ), broad 
( II. 38. 2 ) and beautiful ( III. 33. 6 ). By his out-stretched hands 
blesses and enlivens all beings and directs all movement 
in the world. The raising of arms is so characteristic 

that the action of other gods is often compared with it. sirp 
raises his arms like ( I. 95. 7 ) ; dawns extend light as 
extends his arms ( VII. 79. 2 ) ; is implored by means of 

hymns of praise upraised like the arms of ( 1. 190. 3 ). 
is %wrTriSir, ggrj etc. In w® 

too it is said : 

ggro i 

This gesture of by means of his huge golden hands was so 
deeply rooted in the mind of the vedic poet that oven in later 
l^rithmanio literature the fWT was regarded as sacred to 
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on the basis of philosophy. Bergaigne rightly observes 

that the raising of arms by does not indicate merely, the 

spreading of the rays of the sun. This gesture, which is so often 
and so prominently described, with reference to must have 
some special and deeper significance. By his widely stretched 
out arms gathers together the beings and then lets them free. 
He distributes life and motion to all beings. The great sovereign 
of the universe spreads out, every morning and every evening, 
his gigantic hands and thus sets the whole cosmic order working. 
This peculiar gesticulation of is indicative on the one hand, 
of the commandant of the universe giving orders and, on the 
other hand, of the great world-magician producing his magni* 
ficent magic. The vedic poets were so thoroughly impressed by 
the sovereignty and the magic power of the world-sovereign 
that they created this most profound imagery on the brilli* 
ant rays of the sun at the time of the sunrise and the sunset. 
The vedic poets believed that they could see, every morning and 
every evening, the otherwise invisible and imperceptible world- 
magician actually in action of giving orders and producing 
magic by means of his out-stretched majestic hands. Continu* 
ally ftrom day to day, when light and darkness change places, one 
sees the giant hands of the commandant of the universe stretched 
out to the ends of the sky in the gesticulation of a magician 
over-lord. On the beckoning of the sun is set into motion 

in the morning, the s take up to their paths, men get up and 

start their activities. In the evening, however, when the order 
comes from the commandant magician — the peculiar gesticul- 
ation of his gigantic out-strectched hands being then seen in the 
west — ^the sun leaves his routine, the night draws together the 
threads of darkness and puts them, like a veil, over the earth, 
the moon comes out as the watchman of the night and the stars 
in the east hasten up to obey the orders of is further 

said to be raising his voice in order to establish firmly his law-* 
a feature which is also indicative of the same essential oba* 
raoter of that god : * 

WTU’ eifSr 

••• ... *** ... 

ir «if 


• •• 
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It th© Bftme sQtis© that is described as a priest^ giving 
order for saorifioe thrice a day (III. 54.11 ). 

The visible occult gesture of the majestic hands of the 
magician sovereign-lord, thus brings about the inter- 

change of the grandest contrasts in nature— of day and night, 
of light and darkness, of activity and rest, of motion and static 
condition ( II. 38. Iff ). The sovereign of the world, is by 
nature infinitely comprehensive. He is, however, described in 
his particular aspect of * giver of orders * and * producer of 
magic \ That is of RV — a representation of ^nr in his 

special gesture of the commandant and the magician of the 
world, a gesture which is easily the most impressive, and at the 
same time the most expressive of the essential personality and 
nature of 

The conception of the world-sovereign, with the giant hands 
reaching to the ends of the sky upraised in a gesticulation of 
ordering and producing magic is not exclusively the creation of 
the vedio poet. It may be traced back to pre-vedio indogermanio 
mythology. Prof. Guntert has tried to prove this on the strength 
of the evidence derived from nordic rock-paintings. These 
paintings have represented a manly form with an axe in the 
right hand, which he raises up together with his left hand 
( a rock-painting from Backa near Brastad ). An exactly similar 
figure is represented in a rock-painting from Kinnekule. By the 
side of the figure, there is th© ‘ wheel of the sun ’ and the 
* foot-print \ In this figure the right hand is so very big, when 
compared with the left, that one feels inclined to believe that 
it must be some mythological form. Both gigantic bands in an 
upraised position, with particularly distinctive five fingers on 
each of them, are to be seen in a prehistoric figure of a god 
represented in a painting from Brecke near Brastad. In a paint- 
ing from Tanura one sees the god with both giant hands upraised, 
and having a spear in his right hand. Tha spear seems to be 
indicative of power and sovereignty. It is undoubtedly a re- 
presentation of a god who gives orders in this attitude. Similar 
figures of the god * with majestic hands are also discovered in 
Southern Russia and Caucasus regions. On a rock-painting 
from Baoka near Brastad in Bohusian, the god with big hands is 
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represented as holding a long rope in his hands. This feature 
is clearly indicative of the fact that the god of huge majestic 
hands—^eifer is identical with the god possessing long 
rope — i. e. with his Ws. The conception can 

thus be definitely traced back to prehistoric indogermanic 
period. We hare the conception of vedic represented pioto- 
rially on the nordic rock-paintings belonging to ancient bronze- 
dge. Or we must say that the ^rfl^-hymns are the literary 
counterparts of these prehistoric rock-paintings. 

The real and the most fundamental significance of these im- 
portant combinations lies in the fact that we find hereby the com- 
pact prehistoric locality of the indogermanic peoples comprising 
the abodes of the nordic people in the west and extending over 
the thrakian lands to the land of the vedic Aryans, on the str- 
ength of the evidence of their common religious heritage in the 
form of the god with big hands. In prehistoric times the mutu- 
ally-connected indogermanic stocks, who had not lost touch 
with each other, lived in a locality which extended from Sweden, 
over Germany, Southern Russia, and the Caucasus region, upto 
Iran and the Punjab. 

Can we find any traces of this important vedic god, In 
Avesta? A hypothesis may be hazarded in this connection. 
Just as PS and are made demons by Zarathrushtra, so too 
is this god turned into a demon in Avesta. The vedic does 
not only stimulate but also brings to rest all beings. This 
latter feature of was probably emphasised in Avesta, and 
there arose the divinity—demonaic and yawning-inciter—Busy* 
asta, usually feminine, but once in Yt. 18.2, also masculine. 
Bugyasta puts people to sleep, is * dardjogava ’ i. e. longhanded, 
and ‘ zairina * i. e. golden. The magnificent and majestic per- 
sonality of the great vedic gods, Tit;;, was thus grossly disfigur- 
ed in Iran— the essential nature of that god, however, being re- 
tained in a profound manner in the personality of Ahura Mazda. 



lankavatarasutra on non-vegetarian diet,' 

BY 

P. C. Divan J i, M.A., LL.M. 


The Lafikavataraxutra is a work in Sanskrit on the dootrilie 
of the Mahayfina school of Buddhism. Like many other Bud- 
dhist works no Ms. thereof has yet been found in India. It 
had however been published in 1923 by Dr. Nanjio of Kyoto from 
a Chinese version thereof as Vot. I of the Bibliotheca Oteniensis. 
The name of the author does not appear from it and the date of 
its composition too cannot be ascertained with accuracy. How- 
ever this much is certain that it must have been composed at a 
date prior to A. D. 443 because an Indian Buddhist Bhik.su named 
Gunabhadra, who had migrated to China from Central India 
during the regime of the Liusung dynasty, had translated it into 
Chinese in that year according to the Kaiyuan Records.* 


2. That work appears to have been divided into nine Pari- 
vartas (Chapters) and is followed by a long Gatha in 884 
verses occupying 112 pages of that volume. According to the first 
Parivarta the work seems to have been originally designed to 
conserve in a systematized form the teaching traditionally be- 
lieved to have been imparted by a later Buddha to Ravana, King 
of the Yaksas, for his own benefit and that of the Rak?asas led 
by Kumbhakarna and others, when the Lord ““ 

the Malaya Mountain with a Sangha of Bln*^?us. a group of 
Bodhisattvas and others, had once descended into Lanka, the capi- 

b.o„ 

mODToh to t..ch lb. aecorilogl, oocopl.d 

l"“roirb‘.T.b. M.b.,b„. 

, ,3,b Session of tbe Indian P(i«o»ophi0»l 

I This paiier wa* read at the Uta _ 

Oongreee held at Allahabad in Pecember 

J4 I ®t O’ J 
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two parts namely ( 1 ) the Jnana-Vibhaga and ( 3 ) the Yoga- 
VibhSga, the first of which expounds a view of the phenominal 
world called the AnutpSdavftda and the second the species of 
Yoga likely to lead to a realisation of that truth.' In the begin- 
ning of the second Parivarta Ravana describes the impression 
which that exposition had produced on his mind and begs per- 
mission to put certain questions, which are 108 in number, in 
order to clear up certain doubts which had arisen in his mind. 
The remaining portion of that Parivarta and the remaining seven 
Parivartas contain the answers of the Lord to those questions. 
These answers open out a vast vista for the investigation of 
several important points connected with the History of Indian 
Philosophy generally and particularly with the relation between 
the Anutp&davSda expounded therein and the AjStivftda of Gau* 
dap&da and with that between the system of Yoga expounded 
therein, that expounded in the Upanisads of the middle period 
( Katha, ifutidaka and others ) and that expounded by Patanjali. 
That work however requires an intensive study of several books 
and the result thereof would have to be set forth in a paper of 
much greater length than is usually permitted for a paper to be 
read before this Congress. For the present therefore I content 
myself with drawing the attention of those interested in the sub* 
ject to the answer of the Lord to only one of the questions put 
by BSvana, as I am of opinion that some of the arguments ad* 
vanoed therein against the eating of flesh by every one oaring foy 
his well-being even to-day are likely to appeal to our westerniai 
ed brethren, that those advanced therein against the view that 
Gautama Buddha could have been in the habit of taking animal 
food after his enlightenment and could have permitted his 
followers to do so, although he bad led a crusade against the 
performance of sacrifices, which involved the killing of animals, 
deserve to be pondered over by the students of the Buddhist re- 
ligion and literature and that those of the modern Buddhist monks 
and laymen, especially of the Mab9y&na sect, who may be indulg- 
ing in animal food, should know what an authoritative work of 
their sect has to say with regard to the desirability or otherwise 
of the taking of such food by those who oare for their own 


Pf . at., pp. l-tt. 
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spiritual welfare and for the good name of their religion,’ 

3, The above question is contained in a verse which may be 
translated thus ; — 

Why is meat uneatable, why is it prohibited and which 
of the persons born in the families of those who eat raw 
flesh do not eat it ? ^ 

When in the course of a serial order the turn of that question 
to be answered arrives ^ Ravana, who from the second Pari- 
varta onwards is spoken of as a Bodhisattva. is made to repeat 
that question more explicitly in prose. The purport of what he 
states is that a doubt arises as to what is the right course 
of conduct to be preached by the Bodhisattvas when there 
appears to be a divergence of views as to the partaking of animal 
food between the teachers of MahSyana Sasana, who advocate the 
view that the world neither exists nor does not exist and partake 
of such food and do not prohibit their followers from doing so, 
and those of the other religions, who favour the doctrine of the 
permanence of the world, which contradicts the former view, who 
themselves abstain from taking such food and prohibit their 
followers from doing so. The answer to that question occupies 
the whole of the remaining portion of that Parivarta. 

4. The Lord begins by saying that for an unlimited number 
of reasons all kinds of flesh are uneatable according to the view 
of the Buddha who was mercy incarnate. He then enumerates 
the reasons which may be summed up as follows ; — 

* Since ibis paper wae read my attention has been drawn to an inter- 
esting discourse on the Ahimisadharma in Chapters 114-16 of the Anukasana 
Parva of the Mahnbhnrata, Therein abstinence from flesh-eating is said to 
be one of the four kinds of AhiifasS and the dictum AhtmsS paramo dharmah 
has been considered and an attempt has been made to reconcile it with the 
injimotions to offer flesh to one’s manes at the SrSddha ceremony and to the 
gods at sacrifices. The views of Svayambhu Manu, NSrada and Byhaspati 
have been cited in support of total abstinence by one desirous of accumulating 
merit, that of Markapdeya support the statement that one who eats the 
flesh of animals killed by others is as sinful as one who kills them himself 
and those of several Rajar^ls such as Ambari?a, Axfhrauya, Raghu, Puru, 
Ortavlrya and others for recommending abstinence for stated periods and 
except when flesh is consecrated to the worship of the manes or gods, to 
those who cannot give up the habit completely. 

* Op.€U.YlllpP.ti4^. 
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( 1 ) All sentient beings who are born in the world had 
asarily passed through innumerable previous births. It is there- 
fore likely that the animals whose flesh is offered for sale in the 
markets may have been one^s dear and intimate relations such 
as a father or a mother, or a brother, or a sister, or a wife, or a 
child in one previous birth or another. Therefore one who con- 
siders all sentient beings as one’s kith and kin cannot eat the 
flesh of any animal whatever, and when even some of the Rsk- 
sasas had forsaken their carnivorous habit on being overpower- 
ed by a spirit of mercy after listening to this argument what 
doubt can there be as to the desirability of those wishing to 
accumulate merit abstaining from indulgence in such habit? 

( 2 ) Butchers bring into the markets for sale in order to get 
money even the flesh of such animals as donkeys, camels, horses, 
bullocks and others which should not be eaten. Therefore a 
Bodhisattva who is careful about his conduct should not eat 
the flesh of any animal. 

( 3 ) Even from the point of view of purity one should not 
do so because flesh is produced from the semen of a male and the 
blood of a female animal, because when burnt the flesh of 
animals emits the same kind of bad smell as that of human beings, 
because a flesh-eater’s mouth emits bad smell and because his 
body becomes infested with several bacilli which produce di- 
verse kinds of diseases. 

( 4 ) A flesh-eater sleeps in misery, wakes up in misery and 
sees dreams which are the result of sins and which make one’s 
hair "stand on their ends. 

( 5 ) Flesh-eating causes obstruction in the acquisition of 
learning and breeds attachment towards the transient knowledge 
which depends upon exterior forms and thereby obstructs the 
attainment of Mok^. 

( 6 ) Beings other than the human deprive a flesh-eater of 
lustre while he is resting or moving about alone and sometimes 
torment him. 

( 7 ) It Is the characteristic of an An&rya to depend for one’s 
nourishment on the flesh of other sentient beings. 

( 8 ) The Buddhist Sasana is looked down upon by the other 
people. They say to its followers:— “Where is their Srftmapya, 
where is their Brfthmanya when leaving asidf the several kinds 
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of food of the Bsis of old, the Sramaoas and BrShmanas become 
flesh-eaters like carnivorous animals and torment the smaller 
creatures living in the air, on the earth, and in water ? Their 
Sramanya is annihilated, their Brahmanya. no longer exists, 
they have no Dharma and no Vinaya because they roam about 
the whole earth. 

( 9 ) Since the gods avoid the eating of flesh men also should 


do so. 

( 10 ) Yogis who desire to form friendship with all creatures 
should not eat flesh because animals would fly away from one 
who eats flesh through an apprehension lest he would kill them 
just as they fly away from the carnivorous animals.' 

5. Summarising the arguments in prose the Lord says in 
effect How can I enjoin the eating of flesh and blood, which is 
not done by the Aryas and Bsis, which is fraught with too many 
faults and is devoid of several virtues ? On the contrary, I enjoin 
the taking of food made out of rice, barley, wheat, llfuga 
( pulse ), M 59 a ( pulse ) Masura { pulse ) and other grains, clarified 
butter, oil of sesamum. honey, molasses, sugar, fish, eggs &c., 
which are full of good qualities and devoid of faults, are consumed 
by the Aryas and were consumed by the B?is of yore.” Further 
after narrating certain legendary tales tending to impress upon 
the pupil the view that the eating of flesh is attended with cer- 
tain fearful consequences even in other births, the Lord predicts 
that even in his own Sasana, people calling themselves tbe fol- 
lowers of Buddha and holding a saffron-coloured flag but having 
their minds obsessed by false notions and overpowered by the 
organ of taste will try to justify flesh-eating by resorting to argu- 
mfnts based on false premises, going even to the extent of spying 
that it is a kind of food approved of and even partaken of by the 
TathSgata himself, and refutes the view by advancing the follow- 

JU. on”: kind, of food .pproved of bp «« T.thWa f» 

» I have not stated the above mdi 

same order in which they ® from 13 to 10 on putting under 

therein and I have also reduced tbei ^ . mentioned therein 

one head those lalling under the same category though 

•epAratdly* 
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the Maitrivihfirl Yogis, the YogScfiras, who are Sma^ftnikas asd 
the SODS and daughters of good families. 

(%) It is impossible that the TathSgatas, who bad eradicated 
their latent desiresr.were omniscient, looked upon all beings as 
their sons and were full of compassion for them and the AryaSra* 
vakas, who used to abstain from even ordinary food, could them- 
selves have been taking animal food and have been permitting 
their followers to do so. “ Hence I cannot ask any Sravakas to 
eat the flesh of my sons nor would I eat it myself. ” 

6. Lastly, at the end of this interesting chapter there are 24 
verses in which all the above arguments have been again sum- 
marised so far as flesh-eating is concerned and the Buddhas, 
Boddhisattvas and SrSvakas are further advised to avoid even 
the eating of onions, carrots and garlics and the drinking of spi- 
rituous liquors of diverse sorts for fear of being visited with the 
frightful consequences mentioned therein. 

7. Reasons Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8 & JO are, I believe, likely to 
appeal to even the westernized Indians who either from birth or 
from association may have been in the habit of indulging in 
flesh-eating and to induce them to make a determined effort to 
shake it off as early as possible. 

8. The arguments that there is no Buddhist Sutra from which 
an inference could be drawn that the Buddha must have been 
taking animal food and permitting his followers to do so and 
that it is impossible that be who had controlled all the senses 
and had out of compassion for the dumb creatures preached 
against killing them even for the purpose of propitiating the gods 
demand a re-consideration of the belief to the contrary and an 
investigation hs to the reliability of the evidence on which it 
may have been based. 

9. Lastly, I hope those who though professing the Buddhist 
religion, may be indulging in the said habit, will, on coming to 
know of the above view of the author of one of the most autho- 
ritative works of the MabSyana school, re-consider their position 
and try to come up to the high ideal of a true monk and a true 
l^r&vaks of the Buddhist !§&sana, above set forth. 



MISCELLANEA. 

A NOTE ON QUOTATIONS 
BY 

Prof. H. E. KapadiA, M.A. 


Each and every animate object leads a life of one kind or 
other 5 but, therein the life of a human being deserves to be 
specially mentioned owing to its being associated with multi- 
farious activities. Reproduction is one of them, and it plays an 
important role in the life of man. It is of two kinds : ( i ) physical 
and ( ii ) verbal. It is the latter — verbal reproduction that I here 
intend to deal with. 

This reproduction is of two types according as it pertains to 
what is orally expressed in words or to what is taken down on 
apiece of paper or the like. Furthermore, this reproduction 
may be a representation of one’s own original thoughts or 
words or it may be after all a representation of what has been 
expressed in words by another individual. When this latter 
variety gets incorporated in one’s speech or writing, it is styled 
as ‘ quotation ’ or ‘ citation . 


Origin — 

To begin with, I may say a few words about the origin of 
quotations. It seems that the idea of getting ones speech or 
writing recognized as authoritative, may have given rise to 
quotations. For instance, every religion somehow maintains that 
it is nothing else but revelation that is to say knowledge disclos- 
ed to man by an omniscient divine being or by his suiwrnatural 
agent. Consequently even those schools of thought which admit 
a founder for their school say that their founder is simply 
reproducing the truth propounded by other omniscient beings of 
the past, and it will tally with what wiH be ^o^^^djiy 
persons who will attain onmiscienoe hereafter. From this it 
may be inferred that quotations have been assigned a pla e n 
the secular literature after they had become an integral part qf 

(be sacred dharniaiMm or the religious literature. 
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Clasaiftcations-- 

The stand-points of examining an object differ from man to 
man, and these subsequently lead to various classifications. 
Same is the case wjth quotations. For instance, from the stand- 
point of a linguist, they may be divided into an many classes as 
there are languages. Similarly, one who wants to ascertain 
whether a quotation is metrical ( versified ) or non-metrical 
( in prose ) will divide quotations accordingly. Whether quota- 
tions belong to a homogeneous school of thought or to a hetero- 
geneous one is also a stand-point from which they may be 
examined and classified. There are various other stand-points 
which may lead us to group quotations as traced and iintraoed, 
genuine or interpolated and the like, but I need not dilate upon 
this point any more. 

Records — 

Now a word about the way in which quotations are recorded 
in Sanskrit and Prakrit works of olden days. One who has had 
an opportunity of studying their manuscripts, knows it full well 
that there are no signs for various punctuations except for a full 
point viz. daridcit much less for quotation-raarksh But even then, 
it is possible in several cases to detect a quotation in virtue of 
the word or words with which it is introduced or gets terminat- 
ed. I may give a tentative list of these introductory and termi- 
nating words from some of the standard works of the Jairvas, 
For instance, from the edition of Vacakavarya Umasv&ti's 
TaUmrtIuzdhigamasutra along with bis own hhUsya and Siddha- 
sena Gani’s voluminous commentary, we get the following 
information : — 

Introductory word or words — 

3Trf ( 1, 71 * ^ ( II, 71, 187, 188 ), ( II, 185 ), =?ri3r 

( II, 171 ), ( I, 48 ), ( I, 246 ), ( II, 170 ), 

1 ** loverted commas and apostrophes aingle or double, used to mark 
beginning and end of quoted passage’’ - T/ie Concise Oxford Dictionary 
i Kew edition revised Ify H. W, Fowler, p. 953), 

In German works instead of ** we find „ , 

In some of the Gujarati works inverted coramaa ( •* ) ^re placed la front of 
line of the quotation concerned. 

^ Herein the Roman numeral indicates the past and the Arabio one, the 
page'^aumber of my edition published In two parts in ]}. h* J. P, Series a| 

(7 i,n4 79 in 19!^ a&4 1990 rMpMUr,!^. 
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jnrr ( II, 154 ), fr?; !t?it ( I, 247 ), srr? ( I, 53, 89, 428 ) Jm 
<rTOTf ( I, 47 ), ( I, 42, 74 ), ( n, 71 ), ( I, 

71 ), ( I, 328, 354, 394 ) and ( U, 155, 186, 226, 227 ). 

Terminating word or words — 

fW ( I, 71 ; II, 169 ) and fra ( II, 155 ). 

To the abovt mentioned list of introductory words may be 
added the following which occur in Syddvudamailjari •— 

( *p. 63 ), ( pp. 36. 303 ), fw : ( pp. 24. 

236 ). fnGrr ^ ( p. 216 ), ( pp. 160. 161 ), iwnr ( p. * 

42 ), ( p. 79 ) and ( p. 279 )} 

At times there is nothing specific to indicate that a particular 
line, passage or verse is a quotation. It is only the learned 
readers who can so detect it owing to their vast experience and 
erudition. Sometimes, the commentary, if it exists helps us in 
this direction. I may illustrate these remarks by citing a few 
examples. 

The 50th verse of the 11th stabaka of iastravaiiUiiamuccaya^ a 
work of Haribhadra Suri well-known as Yakintmahattarasunu is 
a reproduction ad t)et'ba(im of the 8th verse ( p. 319 ) of the kdrika, 
a part and parcel of the bliaiftja on Taiitarihadhigama^utra ( X, 7 ). 
Similar is the case with the Karikas 912-914 occurring in Taltva- 
samgraha. ' For, really speaking, their author is Bhamaha and 
not S&ntaraksita, a fact one can infer from ts commentary * 

( p. 291 ) by Karaalaslla. 

Before proceeding further, it will not be amiss to raise a 
question as to why in olden days, some of the authors incorporat- 
ed in their writings lines or couplets belonging to other authors, 

' This page refers to the edition puhlishod in Hiyacandra Jaiua Sastra- 
mftlft ( 1935). 

* In Jayasena'i commentary ( p. 301 ) on Pavayanasara ( III, 12 ) we 
have “ 

^ As a parallel oxaiuplo may he moutionod that in Tuttvasamgraha, 
there are certain Knrikn^ of KumSrila incorporated in the text without 
Suggesting that they are so. SyUdvtldamailjtiru too, suyphes us with another 
illustration of this type; for, therein wo find reproductions adverhalim 
from l^yHyapraviskavrtti, Pramnnamhndmsd, and Patna- 

kar&vatarikd, though there is no mention that they are so. This is what i« 
paid in its Rdyacaudra Jainu y^istramalii editiun. p. IH. 

t Thli Is one of the ways in which a coinmantary becomes useful 

)S { AmiAli. 0. R. L 1 
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without the slightest mention about their names or works, and 
thus making a layman wrongly believe that even these lines 
and couplets came from the pen of one and tlie same author. 

I shall try to answer this question so far as the Jaina 
authors— especially the saintly characters are concerned. It 
appears that they had no desire to write an altogether indepen* 
dent work — an original work in all respects, but their chief 
aim was to supply their pupils with an adequate treatise on the 
subject they wanted to study. Consequently these saintly chara 
cters went on assimilating in their works lines etc. from works 
of their predecessors, and allowed their works to be styled as 
compendiums as if they had contributed no quota of their own. 
In view of this selfless attempt made by them, it will be un- 
desirable to attribute any mean motive to them. 

There is another question likely to arise as to why quotations 
introduced by ^ and the like and terminated by or sm 
are at times given, in such a manner that there is neither 
mention of the name of their author nor that of the work they 
belong to. This may be answered as under •* — 

( I) Knowledge being a universal property, it may not have 
been thought necessary to mention the author or his work. 

( II ) It may not have been customary to do so in those days. 

( III ) Names of the required authors and worke were too 
well-known to be specifically mentioned. 

( IV ) There was ignorance about the original source of the 
quotation or quotations concerned. 

Valas of quotations — 

Quotations are useful in various ways, some of them being 
as under : — 

( I ) As already noted they make works authoritative and not 
smkapclakalpiia. ’ 

( II ) They help us in fixing terminus ad quern of certain 
authors. But, in doing so we must guard against quotations 
that may have later on crept into the original work, through 
an error of a scribe who may have incorporated quotations 
written as marginal notes in the body of the Ms. 

f Thia is corroborated by the expression ^ and the like 

used by the Jaina iiuthors. Bee my Catalogue of Jaina Mss* 

I VoL XVII, pt. n, p. 180, fo. 1 ). 
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( ni ) Quotations go a great way in the restoration and 
preparation of critical editions. To give a concrete example. 
Dr. V. b, Sukthankar, M.A,, Ph.D., the indefatigable * General 
Editor ' of the MahahhUrata and a great scholar of world-wide 
reputation had once suggested to me that I should supply him 
from the Jciino. literature of olden days. Quotations given from 
the MahahhUrata, as they were likely to help him in his work.' 

When a purva paksn is given, at times it may be th© actual 
reproduction from the work being refuted and at times it may be 
its substance. In the former case, it is desirable that the editor of 
such a work should indicate the pUrvapaksa by using inverted 
commas. Sometimes he may fail to ascertain whether it is an 
actual reproduction or not In that case, it will be a pleasant 
feature if he notes his difficulty in the introduction so that it 
may attract the due attention of other veteran scholarg, and this 
problem may be finally solved. Even, for quotations which an 
editor fails to trace, a similar method should be employed. So 
far as standard works of inmense value are concerned, I may go 
even a step further and make an humble suggestion of publi- 
shing a list of untraced quotations in a reputed journal. 

As th^s is after all a note and not an exhaustive article on 
quotations, 1 may conclude it with the following question- 
naire ' — 

( 1 ) Which is the first work from which lines etc. are 
quoted ? ^ 

( 2 ) Which is the first work where a quotation occurs for 
the first time ? ^ 

( 3 ) Who is the first author to have given a quotation ? ‘ 

( 4 ) What are the different methods adopted for different 
languages in different countries for introducing quotations? 

* I am glad to say that I have already contributed on 28-10-35 my 
humble quota in this direction. 

* I think, the may be mentioned in this connection so far as 

the Jaina literature is concerned. 

Tentatively I may refer to wrorks such as YSska's l^irukta, PSoinie 
AmdhyUyl and Um?lsvlSti*8 TattvarthJidhigamasutra of which terminus a 

ftio la not hnally settled. 
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BY 

Prof. D. R.JManKAD 


The controversy started by Mallin&tha^s remarks on Megha- 
dhta 14, has not yet been finally solved. The question involved 
is whether we should take a natural sense out of that stanza or 
see therein a historical reference to Dihnftga and Nioula — the 
so-called two contemporaries of Kalidasa. So far, most of the 
writers on this point have favoured the latter view, finding a 
reference to these two poets in the verse. Recently I have come 
across a reference which, I think, should finally decide this 
problem. Mr. Kilabhai Ghanashyam who translated Meghaduta 
into Gujarati and published the same in 1913, has thus com- 
mented on the verse in question. 


“ Vallabhadeva, the oldest known commentator on Megha- 
duta, who flourished in the 9th century in Kashmere, says 
nothing about this DinnagScarya, the promulgator of Buddhism. 
MallinAtha, therefore, seems to have given the second interpreta- 
tion from some story current in his days. EalidAsa who was 
the contemporary of Nioula and DihnAga was not the author 
of this poem, but was another KalidAsa who flourished in the 
days of Bhoja. This is proved by the following. A K&lidftsa 
who flourished in the days of Bhoja has written a work called 
and his friend Nioula hsa written thereon a oom- 
mentary called In that commentary be describes himself 

as a friend of K&lid&sa and as patronised by Bhoja. A Catalogue 
of Sanskrit Mss. of Madras Government, 1906, p. 1175 gives the 
following beginning and end of the work. 

?i*JTOT3»Tna: ii 
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This quotation definitely shows that- a Nicula lived in the 
days of Bhoja and that ho was a friend of* Kalidasa, who also 
lived at the court of Bhoja. Now it is clear that this Kalidasa 
is not the author of Meghaduta as we find references to 
Meghaduta in works definitely earlier than Bhoja. In fact this 
whole question has arisen from the interpretation of the above 
verse as given by Mallinatha who has followed Daksinavarta- 
nfitha. The position then is this. Amongst a host of commen- 
taries on Meghaduta there are four by Sthiradeva, Vallabhadeva, 
Daksinavartanatha and Mallinatha. Out of these four Sthira- 
deva and Vallabhadeva belong to the 10th century, Daksinavarta- 
natlm belongs to the 13th and Mallinatha to the 14th. Bhoja 
belongs to the 11th century. Thus we find that the two com- 
mentators who flourished after Bhoja give the interpretation 
that Nicula was a friend of Kalidasa, while the two commen- 
tators who flourished before Bhoja do not mention any such 
thing. The conclusion ig obvious. Daksinavartanatha or a com- 
mentator earlier than him but later than Bhoja has confounded 
Kalidasa of with Kalidasa of Meghaduta, and with 

his fertile brain has dragged Dinnaga also into the story. 

We are, therefore, now in a position to affirm that Meghaduta 
14 has only one .sense aud that one is natural • it has no histori- 
cal reference to either Nicula or Dinnaga. 


* Nicula seems to bo an epithet, the poet’s name being 
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STEtrCTURE OF ASTADHYAYl by I. S. Pawate, M.A., 
LL.B., ( The Shridhar Ramakrishna Blmndarkar a Prizeman in 
Vyakarana, J934, of the University of Bombay.) Pp. 136. Price 
Rs. 2. 

In the present essay the author has relied throughout mainly 
on the Kastka and the Nyasi. In the Introduction he controverts 
the current view about the date of Kuiikh viz. 7th century A, D. 
and postulates his own view that it " cannot have been written 
later than the second century of the Christian era."' Ho 
further elates that “ Devanandin, alias Jinendrabuddhi alias 
Pujyapada was the author of the Jainendrdvyakara'fia and the 
Nyusa.” He accepts the date " about 450 a. D. ” for PuiyapSda 
given by M. M. R. NarasiriihacSrya as “ the correct one ” and 
then concludes •• “ If the author of the Nyasa lived about 450 
A. D. the KSiika, which was an older work at the time of the 
author of the Ny&sa, must go back somewhere about the 
beginning of the Christian era ” Mr. Pawate’s criticism of the 
current date of the Kasika ( as based on Itsing’s reference to 
JaySditya and his Vr/Hsutra ) fails to convince us in the absence 
of any stronger contemporary or earlier evidence in support of 
his limit for this date viz. the 2nd century A. D. 

Controverting the charge against P&pini that his grammar 
checked the natural growth of the Sanskrit language Mr. Pawate 
rightly observes : — “ The Paninian system allowed full growth 
to the language while it was living and checked its deteri- 
oration when Sanskrit was slowly thrown into the back- 
ground by Pali and other vernaculars at the rise of Buddhism. ” 
The essay then deals with the three independent components of 
the system of Panini viz. the DhStupUtha, the Qapapatha, and the 
iSfufropa^Aa in detail (.pp. 5ff). Some of his conclusions may be 
stated here : ( 1) The DhMupatha does not seem to be the work 
of the author of the A^tadliyayi but that it may be the work of a 
predecessor of P&nini (p. 31 ). is) The DlmtupStha hen been pre** 
served in its entire purity unlike the Oapajwtka. The DhStn* 
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beiag primal elements of the language were not liable to change. 
The* OaiaMpatha^ on the contrary containing names of persons, 
families, tribes, countries, towns and villages was liable to fluct- 
uations of fortune ( p. 92 ), ( r3) The problems of the Paritnlya 
can be rationally explained if we adopt the following hypothesis : 
A book of Sutras was handed down to Panini from previous 
acaryas. This book conformed to the Paribhasas now found in 
the Asiadhyayl with the Dhatupatki and the Ganapatha as com- 
panion volumes to this book of Sutras. Papini found this book 
incomplete as a manual of Sanskrit Grammar and so he pro- 
ceeded to enlarge it { p. 114 ). (4) The reason why Panini has 
been able to eclipse all other names in the field of grammar con- 
sists in the fact that Panini was the first grammarian to give us 
a comprehensive book on grammar ( p. 123 ). 

In an essay like the one under notice the treatment of the 
subject is bound to bo sketchy hut we congratulate the author 
on having developed an early love for studies in grammar at a 
time when in our Universities Grammar is not receiving that 
attention which it deserves as a corrective to the slipshod ways 
of thinking and writing in our schools and colleges. 

P. K. Gode 


SANSKRIT POETESSES (contribution of Women to Sanskrit 
Literature, Vol. II)— Select Verses with a Supplement on 
Prakrit Poetesses, edited with Critical Notes etc. by Dr. J. B. 
Ohaudhuri, Ph.D. ( London ) and with English Introduction and 
Translation by Dr. Roma Chaudhuri, M. A., D. Phil. (London), 
3 ZlS.' s„.et, Clout, a, 19S9. Pp. XOIIIl-196; Prioe - 

Kb. 5 or 78./<)d. 

BTrluB » (.» .xoepMou.. I"'”*” ““J 

whioh-has come down to US is predominantly manly m the 

ot the Scotch »ua the lrl.hwl,or.lu to ohsorcce thet the Ir . 
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are ill-governed because they hear to be ill-governed while 
the Scotch cannot bear to be ill-governed and hence they are 
well governed. It is only of recent years that Indian woman- 
hood is showing signs of a determination not to be ill-governed 
by their worse halves-a factor in our national life which augurs 
well for its future strength and stability. It is, therefore, 
natural that during this period of our national revival 
an effort should be made by sympathetic souls to search for and 
record the contribution of women to literature in the past and 
at the same time evaluate critically their proper worth without 
priestly prejudice or manly egotism. The volume under notice is 
one such effort in the right direction. In the present volume 
the author and his learned partner in life and literature have 
tried to bring to light for the first time the poetic genius of the 
Sanskrit poetesses, ancient and mediaeval from unpublished 
sources. The volume has been divided into three parts. Part I 
contains an introduction in English giving information about 
the personal histories, dates, works and trends of thought of the 
poetesses. Part II records select verses of the Sanskrit and 
Prakrit poetesses with annotations and references. Part III 
contains English translation of the verses followed by no less 
than ten Appendices. Appendix IX contains full Bibliography 
( pp. 148-183 ) while Appendix X contains an exhaustive General 
Index. 

In the suggestive Foreword Dr. L. D. Barnett the veteran 
Orientalist rightly observes that the figure of Sarasvatl created 
by the Hindu mind has its parallel in the spirit of poetry em- 
bodied in woman’s form viz. the Muses of Hellenic myth. This 
embodiment is justified by history and Greece produced its 
Sappho while India records many gifted poetesses as vouched 
by the present anthology of their verses. In the Dravidian 
literature also we have the personalities of AvvaiySr (Tamil) 
Apdal of Vaisnava religion and Molla ( Telugu ). Indian liter- 
ature thus owes a great debt to women, as observed by Dr. 
Barnett. Sanskrit Poetesses known only by name are 9 ( pp. 
LV-LVIII ). The Kftvyas of Sanskrit poetesses recorded in 
this volume are 6 while the number of Sanskrit poetesses of 
modern times comes to 12 (pp. LIX-LXX). 77/f*/y Mree 
Sanskrit poetesses of antiquity have their verses edited in this 
Tolume,^ The anthology of mna Prakrit poetesses is given ii^ 
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the BUppl6ni6iit ( pp« 61*70 ). On p. Ill of the Introduction we 
are told that the Subhcisita^haravali composed not later than 
the 17 th centurj A. D. contains a stanza from the pen of an un- 
known poetess. Apparently Mrs. Chaudhuri has not read my 
paper on Hari Kavi, the court poet of the Maratha king Sambhaji, 
son of Shiv&ji the great published in the Annals of the Bhandar- 
kar Institute in 1935 ( Vol. XVI pp. 262-291 ). Hari Kavi is the 
author of this anthology and he wrote his &imbhurajacariia or a 
poetical life of his royal patron in A. D. 1685. On p. IX of the 
Introduction the lower limit of the date of Qauri poetess is 
mentioned as 17th century A. D. This appears to be correct but 
we can also fix the higher limit for Gaurl's date which 
should be A. D. 1400 or so as we find references in her verses 
(Nos. 19 and 20 on p. 9 ) to golikd ( canon-ball) and vahni-curna 
( gun-powder) ( Vide my paper on Guns and Gunpowder in India 
from A, /). 1400 omoards published in the Sir Denison Rosa 
Commemoration Volume X 

We congratulate Dr. Chaudhuri and his eminent partner in 
life Dr. Mrs, Chaudhuri on the production of this scholarly 
volume edited in a scientific manner which should attract not 
only lay readers hut also Sanskritists to the enchanting field of 
their study. 

P. K. Code 
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BULLETIN OF THE DECCAN COLLEGE RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE, Poona, vol. 1, nos. 1-4, 1939-40. 

There could not possibly be any two opinions with regard to 
the wise decision taken by the Congress Government in starting 
the Research Institute at the Deccan College and thus reviving 
the great Educational Institution of Poona. We have before 
us the first volume, part no. 1 and parts nos. 2-4 bound 
together, of the Bulletin of that Research Institute, and 
looking to the respectable volume of over 440 pages packed 
with informative articles from the hands of specialist Professors 
or Readers as well as their young collaborators — the stipendiary 
Research Students — we have no hesitation in declaring that this 
volume augurs well to the Institute. 

There are interesting articles on different branches of Indo* 
logy — Vedic studies. Archaeology, Linguistics — as well as on 
Islamic Studios and Sociology. Lengthy and authoritative arti- 
cles incorporating the data accumulated by the patient research 
work of several years have appeared in this volume and they 
reflect credit on their authors. 

Prof. V. M. Apte ( who seems to have specialised in the 
studies of the Grhya Sutras ) in Ids article on ‘ Rgveda Mantras 
in their Ritual Setting in the Grhya Sutras ’ takes a detailed 
review of the Rgvedic hymns quoted in the Grhya Sutras and 
comes to the conclusion, as against Dr. Winternitz and Mr. 
Edwin, W. Pay, that there is a regular and methodical appli- 
cation of these Mantras in the ritual ceremonies mentioned in 
the Grhya Sutras where these hymns are quoted. 

Prof. Sankalia’s article on the ‘ XVIIIth Century Gold-gilt 
Copper-Board Inscriptions and sculptures from Nepal ’ gives 
the readings of the inscriptions and describes the sculptures on 
cupper-boards of a manuscript from Nepal. His articles on the 
Ambernath Temple, Jain Yaksa and Ysk^inls reveal his deep 
^tudj of Indian architecture and iconography. His‘ Megalitbic 
monument near Poona ' ( which by the bye formed the subject 
of an Extension Lecture delivered a few weeks ago at the Bhan4' 
arkar Oriental Research Institute ) reveal the nature of the 
field-^ork carried on by him and bis student^ 
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:^r. C. H. Shaikh’s article on* Some personalities from Bagh- 
dad will be found interesting by students of Islamic Studies. 

Articles and Notes on Dravidian Philology by Mr. C. R. 
bhankaran and those on Indo-Aryan by Prof' S. M, Katre des- 
erve careful perusal from those who are intero-sted in the field of 
Linguistics-a branch of studies which has not received adequate 
attention from scholars on this side of India. About 90 pages of 
this volume are covered by Prof. Katre’s article on ‘ The"" roots 
of the Pali DhStupathas ' where the writer has given a consoli* 
dated list of about 1800 Pali Dhatus (together with their inter 
pretations ) found in Dhatupatha, Dhatumanjusa and SaddanUi. 
We, however, do not find any reference by Dr. Katre, to previous 
attempts at such lists. The alphabetical list of all the roots in 
the SaddanUi has already been prefixed to [the Sinhalese edition 
of the Mahasaddanlti printed as early as 1909. There is another 
attempt, still older, in another Sinhalese work called Dhatvattha- 
(ilpanl, which gives an alphabetical list of about as many as 
1660 roots in Psii together with their interpretation in Pali as 
well as in English. This work was compiled by Hingulawala 
Jinaratna Sthavira of Jayavardhana KotteVihara and printed 
in 1895 by M. J, Rodrigo at the Lakrivikirana Press, Colombo. 

Dr. Iravati Karve gives a collection of some folk-songs 
in Mahtrastra and in another lengthy article gives the 
full data on ‘ Kinship teriniiiology and Kinship usages of the 
Marathi Country. ' She has collected words used in different 
parts of MahSrastra for indicating kinship with different degreee 
of remoteness and occasionally one comes to know very interest’ 
ing usages such as KAKA for father’s sister (p. 347), or for 
mother’s sister’s husband. Is the usage of the word ‘Tirthasvarupa’ 
for father given by the writer on p, 338 justified by any authority 
or is it & mere slip for ‘Tlrtharupa’ which as we know is an hono- 
rific term for father ? We are however, disappointed in not 
finding any explanation about the origin of the usage of certain 
words or in not finding any conclusions or inferences about 
pertain sociological facts or customfi from the long list of words 
and their discussion over sixty pages. Does she intend to give 
the same in a continuation of her article in the next issue ? 
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The articles on * The Geographical Factor in the History of 
Mah&rSstra * ‘ Native Supporters of the British Dominion in 
India ’ by Prof. T. S. Shejwalkar are worth reading. The latter 
article reveals how some of the Princely merchants of the Jain 
community were completely unmindful and oblivious of obli* 
gations as patriotic citizens, when they went to the length of 
directly helping the foreigners by advancing to them large sums 
of money. 

. We most heartily welcome the advent of this Bulletin and 
recommend the same to our readers and research-workers in 
Vaitioular. 

P. V. Bapat 



AKNALSOJ’ the SRI VENKATESWARA. ORIENTAL 
INSTITUTE, TIRUPATI, Vol. I. Part I ( March 1940 ). 

Editor I Professor K. V. Rangai^wami^Aiyangar. 

The Sri Venkateswara Oriental Institute at Tirupati played 
recently ( March 1940 ) the generous and kind host to the Tenth 
Session of the All India Oriental Conference held at Tirupati 
where the delegates were provided with ‘ literary fare ^ as well, 
in the shape of their Annals, of which the first issue is before 
US for review. It is a promising performance worthy of the 
high aims set before themselves by the organizers of the 
Institute. 

In his contribution entitled ‘ Purva-Mimarhsa, * M. M. Gan- 
ganath Jha makes a powerful plea for the restoration to its ori- 
ginal and proper status, of the Purva Mimamsa Sastra, the true 
function of which is to find out the actual teaching of the scri- 
ptural texts-which are the sole means of knowing our Duty-by 
evolving a few priticiplen of interpretation and which is wrongly 
supposed to deal with * Karma-kapda or more specially with 
sacrificial performance. ^ 

In his article : ‘ The Ramanujlye text of the Bhagavad-QIta,* 
Dr. Belvalkar points out that the view generally held that ‘ the 
Gita is textually a clearly defined unit and its numerous manu- 
scripts show practically no real variants ^ is belied by an actual 
examination of a number of Kashmir, Nepal, Bengali, Grantb, 
Devan&gar! and other Mss. In confirmation of this, is added a 
comparison of the GltS-p&tha of Samkaracftrya with that followed 
by Rftmfinujaoftrya. 

In the * Gleanings from the Matsya-PurSna on war and 
peace, ' K. A. Nilakanta Sastri draws attention to ‘some strik- 
ing analogies in thought and policy between the Puranic Tales 
and the history of our own times ’ by giving relevant extracts 
and commenting on them in a searching and suggestive manner. 

.In the 5th article, Mr. P. K. Gode describes a new Ms. of the 
Dharamaiasira work Viivadaria and its commentary called the 
the Vivarana by Kavikantasarasvatl and ^deoide^ with the sch- 
olarly preoision that characterizes all his chronological notes, 
the date of the author ( between 1200 and 1230 A. D. ), on the 
^trenitth of new evidence discovered by him. ^ 

Dr. V. Raghavan in Sis article on ‘The B1 alla^a Sataka 
which in his opinion is the earliest collection of Anyapadeia 
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'^erses, shows that the poet bad ‘that deep and poignant experience 
from which alone can come an ‘ AnyapadeSa with life and point.’ 
A textual criticism of the work and a discussion of the usual 
problems regarding an author-his name, other works etc. — 
conclude the article! 

In a lengthy ( 31 pages ) and very thought-provoking article 
entitled ‘ A study of dreams in the philosophy of Sri RSmanuja,’ 
Dr. K. C. Varadchari discusses the several views regarding the 
special characteristics of dream-life, reviewing in this connec- 
tion ancient Sanskrit literature from the Rgveda to the Upa- 
nisads. He then presents ‘ Indian Dream psychology according 
to Sri Rftmanuja ' and concludes on the interesting note ( p. 87 )• 

‘ The more the dreamer becomes moral, receptive and capable of 
self-control, the more true would his dreams become, that is, 
they more and more conform to the prophetic type of communion 
with Divine. ’ 

M. Ramakrishna Kavi next gives a detailed and accurate 
description of a ‘ Copper-Plate inscription of TaUapaka Tiruveh- 
galanStba issued from Tiruoanur ’ reproducing the contents of 
the original. An exhaustive commentary thereon discussing 
among others such interesting questions as the literary output 
and date Annama and his descendants adds to the value of the 
description. 

The concluding wticle of Part I = “ Orantba-grandbulu " by 
Veturi Prabh&kar S&stri, is an interesting one, wherein the 
author discusses the use of various Telugu words for ' book ’ and 
‘ writing materials ' with their etymological connections. 

Part II consists of an extenstive memorandum (60 pages ) 
written by the Editor, Rao Bahadur Rsngaswami Aiyangar ex- 
plaining the whole scheme for an Oriental Institute at Tirupati. 
The Sri Venkateshwara Oriental Institute at Tirupati which was 
sanctioned by the Tirumalai-Tirupati Devasthanam Committee 
in April 1938 is the result of the discussion of this memorandum. 

Part III is made up by an extract ( going up to the 16th 
Slokas of the 2nd Adhy&ya ), from the Atri-Sathhits of the Vai- 
khanasa Agama, explaining the ritual of worship according to 
this special sohool-a Yitual, by the bye, followed at the temples 
at Tirupati. This is very appropriate as the ritual literature 
of this Agama is now unknown except to a few priests wbose^ 
hereditary occupation is to prabtise it 


V. M. Apte 






